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'Vorld  ^ar  II  has  made  this  country  processed- food  conscious. 
Such  a  development  has  been  inevitable. 

In  fighting  a  global  war,  a  large  part  of  the  food  that  goes  to  the  armed 
forces  and  allies — even  to  civilians — mast  undergo  processing.    It  mast  be  canned, 
frozen,  dried,  dehydrated,  or  cured  so  as  to  hold  up  under  .difficult  conditions 
of  transportation  and  storage. 

Before  this  country  got  into  the  war,  Government  food  programs  v^ere  largely 
concerned  with  such  matters  as  moving  surpluses  of  raw  agricultural,  products  into 
cons^imTDtion,  pro5uction  control,  soil  conservation,  and  the  like.    The  G-overnment 
recognized,  of  course,  that  a  food  processing  industry  existed — you  fellows 
advertise  and  G-overnment  peot)le,  liks  others,  use  canned  foods  in  the  home.  But, 
by  and  large,  the  G-overnment  went  it$  way  and  you  went  yours. 

The  war  changed  that.    The  Government  becams  your  largest  single  customer.  . 
The  Government  asked  you  to  turn  out  food  in  a  volxime  that  would  have  seemed 
fantastic  only  a  few  short  years  before.    The  Government  asked  you  to  turn  out 
tremendous  quantities  of  food  in  the  face  of  container  shortages,  manpower  short- 
ages, and  other  handicaps.    In  view  of  the  great  need  for  processed  foods,  your 
problems  became  the  ^-^overnment ' s  problems. 

To  obtain  a  fuller  understanding  of  industry  problems,  the   Government  asked 
industry  men  to  come  to  '.Washington;    There  could  be  no  other  course  in  view  of  the 
historical  background.    Industry  had  to  teach;  the  Government  had  to  learn.  The 
Government'  had  much  to  learn. 

Some  industry  men  were  in  a  position  to  leave  their  own  businesses  and  to 
give  their  entire  time  to  problems  arising  out  of  the  emergency.    It  soon  became 
apDarent,  however,  that  the  pr  obi  ens  were  too  numerous  and  varied  to  be  handled  by 
industrialists  who  m?,gat  accept  fall-time  appointments.    The  Government  had  to 
recruit  men  also  who  could  devote  part  of  their  time  to  the  solution  of  problems 
as  they  arose. 

Realizing  that  the  la^ge  niomber  of  iren  required  coul.d  not  ^e  away  from  their 
businesses  constao  biy  •  ;U  \;as  decided  that  industry  ad--v.l,^ory  coiiimittees  be  set  up 
on  8.  plan  "".hat  -f-r.-.Lj.  -p-r:rn:.t  the  nembers  to  come  to  ■*ashix<:t on  at  regular  intervals 
or  on  spec" .a I  o ocas  le  ns.. 

So  that  eadi  p:.:obiem  could  be  handled  in  an  ordinary  marner,  the  Industry 
Advisory  Gommi  i  bees  7'  6re  ^-^elected  to  give  M-1  representation  to  each  industry  both' 
geographically  and  accordirxg  to  sizes,  bringing  into  each  group- the  various 
elements  that  pl^  an  active  part. 
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It  was  also  tho-aght  advisable  to  formalize  these  committees  and  their 
operations  so  that  there  would  "be  no  danger  of  anti-trust  litigation  such  as 
embarrassed  a  great  many  firms  and  individaals  at  the  close  of  V/orld  "^var  I,  Al- 
though some  formality  is  necessary,  every  effort  is  cad©  to  keep  the  committees  as 
informal  as  possible. 

These  committees  have  demonstrated  very  clearly  the  really  gplendid  way  in 
which  industry  ahd  Government  cap  cooperate. 

On  the  one  side,  the  Government  brings  its  -oroblens  to  industry — problems 
recognized  throiogh  a  constant  touch  mth  war  develoments  and  total  demands  upon 
the  Nation* s  food  supply.    There  are  times  when  it  is  hard  to  explain  all  these 
•  truly  complex  problems  by  letter,  directive,  or  .regulation.    But  tbey  can  be 
explained  to  a  group  of  intelligent  men- around  the  conference  table. 

On  the  other  side,  industry  brings  to  Washington  the  minds  of  trained  men, 
men  with  years  of  experience,  men  who  have  worked  in  particular  fields  and  on 
particular  problems  for  a  generation  or  more.    Such  experience  is  invaluable  in 
working  out  the  plans  for  production  and  distribution  that  are  required  by  the 
Government. 

I  have  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  the  best  men  to  solve  any  unusual 
problem  in  any  particular  industry  are  the  irien  who  h£-ve  spent  their  business  lives 
in  that  Indus tr^^^.    Tn^^.ir  counsel  .is  of  great  value  to  the  Government.  Vvnea  industry 
and  Government  get  together  it  forms  a  combination  that  is  haid  to  beat. 

Industry  Advisory  Committees  were  first  adopted  by  the  i^'ax  Production  Board, 
"'vhen  the  ^vp3  Food  Branch  was  transferred  to  the  Bepartmert  of  Agxlculture  it  had 
organized  approxiinateDy  60  committees.    These  committees  were  continued  in  the 
'-Var  Food  Administration  and  their  n-omber  has  now  increased  to  approximately  ICQ, 

Other  Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  Production  of  VvFA,  had  formed  separate  grgupp.  for.  the  consideration 
of  similar  comm.odity  problems- -some  members  of  indasi^ry -  serying  on  two  or  more, 
different  Government  advisory  groups. 

As  conferences  could  not  always  be  scheduled  to  meet  on  the  same  dates,  an 
unnecessarily  large  amount  of  travel,  time,  energy  and  expense  was  consumed. 
Consequently,  the  "^-'FA  and  the  OPA  decided  last  summer  to  make  the  membership  of 
their  respective  advisory  committees  identical. 

This  arrangement  has  had  some  very  definite  advantages.    Members  of  the 
committees  are  fully  accfo-ainted  with  the  problems  of  various  Government  agencies 
in  which  they  are  interested  and  can  give  advice.    Not  only  on  production  and 
distribution  problems  but  also  on  price  regulations  and  other  matters  of  importance 

To  OTDerate  the  committees  as  Joint  bodies,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  a 
central  clearing  agency  and  in  October  the  Pood  Distribution  Administration,  now 
the  Office  of  Distribution,  established  the  Industry  Operations  Branch  as. the 
focal  point  for  making  contacts  with  industry  on  behalf  of  the  Wai*  Poo.^  Adminis- 
tration. 
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This  'brahc'h  keeps  in  , constant. :t:OHch  with  other  G-overrmeht  officials  and  be- 
fore calling  ain  Industry  Mvisory:  Commit  tee  to  Vv'ashington  it  clears  the  meeting 
with  other  branches  so  that  the  joint  prc^r am  can  take  up  for  disciission  those 
sahjects  over  which  the  committee  has  . , advisory  Jurisdiction.  ■  ■  '      "  . 

The  first  Industry  Advisory  Committee  in  the  food  field  was  the  Canned  Pmit 
and  Vegetable  Comittee,  formed  in  December  19^2.  That  was  an  over-all  committee 
and  served  its  purpose  very  well.  '       •  ' 

As  the '"war  progressed,  however,  it  was  realized  that  more  arid  greater  problems* 
had  to  be  decided  by  these  committees  and  that  the  conmittees  would  have  to  go 
into  greater  details  in  assisting  and  advising  the  Grovemment  agencies.  Consequent 
ly,  the  committee  v^as  broken  dov/n  into  three  committees,  namely,  canned  fruit, 
canned  vegetables,  non-seasonal.    Now  we  are  again  apnointing  more  committees  and 
narrowir\g  down  the  problems  to  be  taken  up  by  a  group  on  a  commodity  basis.  With- 
in 30  days  we  expect  to  have  the  following  committee  set-up:  ■ 

1.  An  over-all  Canned  Fruit  Industry  Advisory  Committee; 
a.    Vv'ith  the  following  commodity  committees: 

.Apple  Products  Industry  .Advisory  Committee 
■   ■     '.VCohcord  Crrape .     "  "  '  '  • 

.Processed  citrus  JVuit  "  11 

Processed  Peach  Indstry  " 
Tree  Fruit  Industry  Advisory  Committee  (Pears/' 
.       ,     Apricots,  Plums; 

•  Berri^  Industry  Advisory  Committee- 
Sweet  Cherry  "       "       .      11  • 
'  •.         Sour.  Cherry  "       "  " 

2.  An  over- all  Canned  Vegetable  Industry  Advisory  Committee: 

a.    ^ith  the  following  commodity  committees: 

Processed  Corn  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
H        Peas       "  "  M  , 

•  Tomatoes  "  " 

'  Snai)  Beans  "     •      "  ti  •  : 

"        Lima  Beans  "  "  ■  " 

"  .      areens  "  "  (Spinach, 

Turnip  G-reen,  Collards  and  other  leafy  • 
Creen  Vegetables)  ■ 
"        Asparagus  Industry  Advisory  Committee  • 
Kraut  Products    "  "  " 

^  3»    Miscellaneous  Industry  Advisory  Committees: 

^  Non-Seasonal  Canned  Food  Industry  Advisory  Committee 

^  Canned  Vegetable  Baby  Food"  Industry  .  - 

Pickle  Industry  Advisory  Committee  ■ 
Preserve  Manufacturers  Industry  Advisory  Committee    '  '  •  - 


Vi»e  feel  that  an  industry  advisory  committee  set-up  of  thislype  should  enable 
the  industry  to  supDly  the  necessary  information  to  the  G-ovemment  agencies  to 
effect  a  workable  program. 


Mr.  Lee  Marshall,  Director  of  Food  Distri'but ion,  has  asked  me  to  .tell  you 
that  when  an  industry  advisory  coimittee  is  formed,  the  Office  of  Distribution., 
has  an  obligation  to  have  due  regard,  for  the  advice  of  that  committee ^    "If ,,  at 
any  time,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  counter  to  the  recommendations  of  an 
industry  advisory  committee,  .we  feel  it  our  duty  to  tell  the  committee  why*  Vve 
are  awreciative  of  the  fact  that  committee  members  will  be' sacrificing  their 
time  and  STDending  their  money  in 'attending  committee  meetings  ^  If  we  disregard 
the  recommendations  of  the  committees  without  good  reason  or  without  adequate 
explanation,  we  are  wasting  bpth  th^  time  and  m.oney  of  the  committee  members. 

Still  other  committees  devote  their  attention  to  more  or  less  local  problems 
such  as  m^arketing  procedures  and  intra-market  relationships-    Much  valuable 
information  has  been  developed  by  these  groups  which  are  certain  to  grow  in  their 
usefulness  to  themselves  and  the  G-overnment  before  the  war  emergency  Is  over. 

Each  of  the  State,  regional,  and  local  committees  is  given  virtually  official 
status  by  the  appointment  of  a  Government  representative,  usually  from  the  War 
food  Administration,  who  acts  as  chairman.    The  chairmen  act  as  invited  observers 
and  advisers  for  the  Government  with  the  result  that  the  committees  are  not  likely 
to  run  afoul  of  anti- trust  regulations,  . 

Through  the  industry  advisory  committees  the  Government  has  gained  a  very 
clear  picture  of  the  truly  {remarkable  job  the  food  industry  is  doing.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  the  food  processing  industry  has  received  entirely  too  little 
recognition  by  the  General  Public. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  trifcute  to  the  American  farmer,  for  his  performance 
in  raising  food  production  to  new  records  year  after  year  in  spite  of  all  the 
handicaps  the  war  has  imposed  uioon  him.    Farmers  are  due  this  recognition  for  a 
job  well  done.    The  public  also  is  well  informed  about  the  magnificent  production 
record  of  our  munitions  industries,  our  plane  .manufacturers,  our  ship  builders, 
and  all  the  other  industries  that  are  turning  out  materials  of  war.  .The  munitions 
industries  also  deserve  the  credit  they  have  received. 

The  food  processing  industry  has  kept  pace  with  farm  production  and  \?ith  the 
man-ofacture  of  munitions.    I  need  not  remind  you  of  all  the  problems  facing  you — 
all  the  shortages,  conversions,  adaptations,  and  other  headaches  you  have 
experienced.    I  recognize  them  and  I  have  been  doing  ^Jti&t  '1  coiild  to  help  relieve 
them.    Your  accomiDlishment  in  view  of  these  handicaps  is  astonishing. 

You  have  had  to  convert  your  plants  to  new  types  of  containers.    You  have  had 
to  process  new  types  of  food.    You  have  had  to  meet  the  special  and  unu&ic-il 
specifications  of  the  armed  services.    In  svite  of  these  and  other  diff iculuies , 
you  and  the  other  food  manufacturers  have  increased  your  annual  production  of  food 
about  50  percent  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 

America  should  know  about  this  record,  too. 

V«e  have  discussed  this  matter  with  some  'of  the  people  in  the  food  industry 
and  in  the  advertising  field  and  I  believe  that  we  ha^re  stimulated  some  i.ixtarest 
among  them  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  important  role  of  the  food  v-f'jcessing 
industry  in  wartime.    I  hope  that  out  of  these  contacts  will  come  substantial 
recognition  in  the  form  of  institutional  advertising  of  the  fighting  qualities  of 
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the  American  food  processor.    Perhaps  this  is  an  idea  that  some  of  you  might  • 
em-oloy  in  your  own  promotion  programs. 

Most  of  you  have  heard  of  the  'Var  Food  Administration's  achievement  ''A" 
award 'to  food  processing  Dlants,-  which  is  a  tangihle  fonn  of  recognition  for  out- 
standing accomiplishment  in  this  field  of  v/ar  pioduction.    The  "A"  award  was  created 
last  fall,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  seasonal  food  processors,  who,  at  i 
that  time,  were  not  eligible  for  the  Army-Kavy  "E.'".    Recently  the  Army  and  Navy 
decided  to  go  "back  to  their  original  policy  of  extending  the  Army-Navy  "E"  only  to 
those  plants  furnishing  the  irajor  paxt  of  their  total  output  directly  to  the  armed 
forces.    In  accordance  v;ith  our  general  understanding  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Vi/ar  Food  Administration  had  extended  the  scope  of  the  "A"  award 
to  include  all  food  processors — large  and  small,  seasonal  and  year-round.  There- 
fore, the  achievement  "A"  has  hecome  the  only  form  of  official  governmental 
recognition  of  meritorious  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  food  processing.  Of 
course,  plants  which  furnish  the  major  part  of  their  production  directly  to  tte 
armed  forces  may  he  awarded  the  Army-Navy  "E." 

Any  processor  who  is  doing  an  outstandingly  good  joh  may  he  recommended  for 
this  award.    Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  here  and  there  we  may  overlook  a 
iDlant  that  is  eligible.    ^Qr  that  reason  we  hope  that  you  and  the  other  organization 
of  food  processors  will  assist  us  by  calling  to  our  attention  any  company  that 
deserves  recognition. 

\7e  look  upon  the  "A"  award  as  being  more  than  a  symbol.    V^e  consider  it  a 
badge  of  merit  indicating  a  hi^  degree  of  perfoimance  in  an  essential  war  activity, 
'Ve  expect  it  to  stimulate  production,  to  keet)  workers  on  the  job ,  to  keeo  their 
morale  high  and  their  enthusiasm  keen.    The    -^ar  Food  Administration  last  week 
named  33  plants  to  receive  the  "A"  award — more  will  be  named  later. 

The  food  that  you  and  your  employees  are  turning  out  is  helping  shorten  the 
road  to  victory.     IThe  "A"  award  is  the  symbol  of  the  G-overnment  ^6  full  recognition 
of  that  fact.    I  ho-pe  that  you  will  keep  your  employees  constantly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  workers  in  a  vast  assembly  line  that  is  building:  the  victory 
and  the  peace. 

''Vill  the  Dublic,  in  future  years,  forget  the  wartime  Job  the  food  processing 
industry  is  loerforming?    I  think  not.    The  millions  of  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  will  bring  back  memories  of  days  when  foods  put  up  by  American  processors 
Y^ere  their  only  link  with  home.    Civilians  will  remember  that  the  ingenuity  and 
skill  of  food  processors  kept  them  going  on  the  best  food  in  the  v/orld — American 
food.  Our  allies,  who  have  been  the  recipients  of  millions  of  pounds  of  imericaJi 
processed  foods,  will  think  kindly  of  you.    Your  operations  during  this  emergency 
constitute  a  tremendous  -orogram  of  good  will. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  Government  even  again  will  leave  the  food  processing 
industry  so  far  outside  the  total  food  distribution  picture.    The  war  has  demon- 
strated how  much  deiDendence  must  be  placed  upon  you  in  an  emergency.    The  coming 
of  peace  will  demonstrate  what  a  vital  role  your  industry  plays  in  the  total  Job 
of  moving  food  from  the  farm  to  the  consunier. 
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I,  for  one,  will  "be  disappointed 'if '  the  Industry  Advisory  Cominittees  are 
broken  up  when  the  war  is  over.    The  Government  needs  those  commitees;  you  need 
those  committees.    Many  serious  problems  have  been  brought  into  shano  focus  by 
the  war — they  must  be  solved  eventually.    The  coming  of  the  pea!ce  mil  bring  up 
a  v/hole  host  of  new  problems;  they  must  be  so I'v^ed- eventually. 

The  food  industry  and  the  Government  can 'work  together,    -^e  know  that.  The 
end  of  the  war  should  not  be  the  end  of  a  cooperation  that  has  paid  very  rich 
dividends  in  the  way  of  getting  a  job  done*    Let's  keep  on  virorking.  together. 
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By  E.       Meyer,  Associate  Chief  ♦  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch, 
'  Address  before  the  annual  meeting'  of  the  Cooperative  Fresh 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association  in. New  Yoi^,  N»Y.,  April 

:    a,  19^.-  ■       •  • 

Americans  are  the  best  fed  people  in  the  world  today.    Even  in  time  of  • 
war  our  civilians  are  able  to  consume  larger  . supplies  of  food  per  :camta 
than  they  did  during  the  1935-33  period  —  the  so-called  surplus  years  of 
our  agricultural  production.    Despite  the  cry  that  w  can't  buy  this  or  we 
can't  buy  that,  most  of  us  have  what  we.  want  to  eat  and  as  much  as  we  want 
when  we  want  it.    And  when  it  is  considered  that .  this  record  production  of 
food  has  been  -orodaced  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  in  history.  —  when 
nearly  10  million  of  our  able-bodied  men  are  in  the  armed  services  and  when 
over  20  percent  of  our  total  production  has  gone -to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  military  forces  and  our  allies  —  we  cannot  ]:;elp  but  marvel  at  the  genius 
of  our  farmers »  our  food  processors  and  at  our  food  ^distribution  system. 

This  past  winter,  farmers  in  the  winter  commercial  crop  areas  prodiiced 
a  record  crop  of  vegetables  and  it  appears  now  that  the  spring  crop  of      *  ' 
vegetables  also  will  be  the  largest  on  record.    Of.lg  principal  varieties 
of  spring  vegetables,  the  total  aggregate  production  is  e-xpected  to  be 'I6 
percent  greater  than  in  19^3 »  and  25  Percent  above  the  IC^-year  average, 
1933 J4-2.    This  means*  'American  civilians,  as  well  ^ as  our  armed  forces,"  will 
continue  to  have  enough  to  eat  —  at  least  enough  vegetables' — •'  and  present 
pi*ospects  for  other  commodities,  for  the  most  part,  are  just , as  favorablet 

To  give  you  some  idea  as  to  what  we  may  expect  in  the  way  of  fresh 
vegetables  this  spring,  I  am  going  to  bijiefly  summarize  the  present  outlooks 
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Of  the  spring  crops  for  which  production  estimates  have  heen  made,  only  sne^ 
"beans,  green  peas  and  carrots  are  T^elov^  those  of  19^3»    Indicated  production 
and  the  percent  of  increase  over  last  season  for  other  airops  are  as  follows: 
early  spring  cucumbers,  197  percent  over  la^t  year;  spring  eggplant,  I7I; 
early  spring  onions,  165;  early  spring  tomatoes,  155;  spring  green  peppers, 
129;  eexly  spring  lettuce,  126;  spring  celery,  121;  early  spring  cabbage,  II6; 
spring  shallots,  107;  spring  cauliflower,  IO6;  early  spring  snap  beans,  105; 
spring  spinach,  105;  early  spring  asparagus,  101;  and  spring  beets,  101  per- 
cent over  last  year.    The  production  of  early  spring  peas  is  indicated  as 
96  percent  of  the  19^3  spring  prddaction;  itid-spring  snap  beans,  S^;  and 
spring  carrots,  65  percent  of  last  year.    This  doesnH  look  like  a  famine 
this  spring,  does  it?  ' 

Although  the  production  of  food  has  been  increasing  each  year  for  the 
past  6  years*  tYe  reauirements  for  the  outmt  also  has  been  increasing  —  in 
many  cases  even  more  than  actual  production.    It  takes  food  to  keep  an  army 
fighting  and  it  takes  food  to  keep  the  civilign  population  in  top  condition 
to  produce  the  planes,  guns,  and  other  war  equipment  ejn  army  must  have.  This 
year  U.  S.  civilians  will  require  about  the  same  amounts  of  fresh  and  processed 
vegetables  as  they  did  in  19^43-^.  but  an  increase  in  both  fresh  and  processed'"' ' 
deciduous  fruits  and  berries  of  more  than  20  percent  is  reeded  to  meet  civilian 
requirements.    The  requirements  of  both  the  amed  forces  and  our  Lille's  for-- 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  frozen  foods,  have 
jumped  considerably  over  last  yea.r.    Less  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  needed  because  a  large  portion  of  the  armed  forces  will  be  overseas 
and  canned  and  dehydrated  foods  are  uaed  almost  exclusively  to  feed  combat 
troops.    Our  military  and  war  services  requirements  for  canned  vegetables  this 
year  have  increased  59  percent  over^  15,^5^^^ »  and  the  canned  fruit  requirements 


have  jumped  nearly  73  percent  for  the  same  period.    The  requirements  for 
dehydrated  vegetables  and  soup^  are  Uo  percent  greater  than  in  19^3-^« 

To  encourage  needed  production  and  at  the  same  time  assure  growers  fair 
returns  for  their  products,  the  War  Food  Administration  has  announced  support 
price  programs  for  a  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Shortly  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  announced  the  schedule  of 
support  prices  for  some  of  the  commodities.    This  schedule  has  since  been 
amplified  and  enlarged  to  include  a  number  of  fresh  vegetables  and  most  forms 
of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

We  now  have  support  price  programs  for  Irish  potatoes,  cured  sweetpotatoes , 
vegetables  for  canning  and  canned  vegetables,  TDeaches,  and  pears  for  canning  , 
and  for  the  following  dried  fruits:    ApTDles,  apricots,  clingstone  and  free- 
stone peaches,  pears,  prunes,  and  raisins.    And  we  hope  to  announce  a  support 
price  program  soon  for  vegetables  for  freezing  and  for  frozen  vegetables, 
Althou^  no  support  prices  will  be  designated  for  19^  crop  vegetables  grown 
for  the  fresh  market,  we  will  nevertheless  extend  assistance  to  fresh 
vegetable  growers  by  encouraging  the  movement  of  thdr  commodities  thro\3gh  the 
normal  chaanels,  by  diverting  temporary  excesses  of  fresh  vegetables  into  pro- 
cessing channels,  and  by  purchases  for  distribution  through  Government  outlets. 
By  and  large,  the  War  Food  Administration  is  prepared  to  stand  behind  growers 
and  processors  who  produce  the  food  needed  by  our  aniBd  forces,  our  civilians, 
and  our  allies. 

In  a  recent  streamlining  of  the  Office  of  Distribution,  all  the  functions 
of- purchasing',  iDrocurement ,  storage,  warehousing,  and  the  resale  of  Governmaat 
owned  stocks  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  one  deputy  director.  This 
realignment  was  broioght  about  in  order  to  place  the  responsibility  of  all  this 
work  under  one  division. 


The  new  Prociirement  Branch,  which  was  created  by  the  reorganization, 
piirchases  food  for  Goverrmient  use.    The  Procur^inent  Branch  assists  in  siaking  * 
supply  estimates  and  determini3:]g  requirements!  recommends  set-aside  orders, 
and  fornisiBS  informa,tion  on  materials,  facilities,  equipment,  packaging,  and 
containers  needed  in  processing  commodities  purchased  by  the  Office  of 
Distribution.    The  Procurement  Branch  also  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  "turning  of  stocks"  owned  or  held  for  Government  account.    The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Branch  will  continue,  however,  to  organize  and  formulate  such  prograns 
as  may  be  necessary  concerning  the  requirements,  supplj?-  and  production  of  fruits 
and  vegetables*    And,  we  will,  of  course,  assist  in  setting  up  the  plans  of 
procurement  and  v/ill  continue  to  woik  with  and  assist  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industries  with  their  piirchasing,  storage,  and  other  problems • 

Maintaining  and  administering  an  efficient  food  distribution  program  in 
Wartime  is  not  an  easy  task.    We  are  apt  to  make  a  few  mistakes  now  and  thei, 
just  as  you  do  in  your  o^m  business,  but  with  your  cooperation,  these  mistakes 
can  be  held  to  a  minimum,    viTe  must  have  regulation,  controls  and  inspection  and 
the  efficient  administration  of  these  programs  is  impossible  without  your  co- 
operation.   But  we,  in  the  JVuit  and  Vegetable  Branch,  axe  constantly  trying  to 
improve  our  inspection  and  regulatory  services  in  the  interest  of  both  the 
industry  and  the  public.    With  your  help,  we  can  keep  these  services  operating 
to  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned.    Since  most  of  these  services  do  not 
adapt  themselves  to  be  regionalized,  we  haue  always  operated  them  out  of 
Washington,    Should  you  have  any  problems  relating  to  the  operation  or  the 
functions  of  these  services,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  or  the  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Branch  concerning  them. 

Because  of  the  heavy  demand  for  certain  foods  when  the  war  began,  we  found 
that,  in  many  cases,  actual  requirements  far  exceeded  existing  supplies.  To 


control  the  distribution  of  these  supplies  in  order  to  direct  the  flow  of 

these  foods ; inta  the  most  essential -war  uses ,  the  War  Food . Administration  placed 

a  number  of  Food  Distribution,  Orders  into  ,^ff ect.  .  -       "  - 

Nearly  100  orders  have  been  placed  in  effect  to  date*    Not  all  of  these 
are  operating, /however,  as  it  . is  the  policy  of  the:  Vi/'ar  ibod  A^ini-stration  to 
terminete  a  f.Qiod.order  just  as., soon, as  the  ..need:  for  it  has- passed.^   Ohly  20 
orders  directly -control  the  distribution  of  ffruits  and  vegetabres  rand  2  others, 
indirectly.    Some  of  the  commodities  affected  are  citrus  fruits,  onions,  dried 
fruits,  apples,  dehgrdrated  vegetables ,  and  others.    VkTA  food  orders  effect 
different  -types  of  distribution  controls.  ,  Some  reqxiire  that  the  total  -t)ro-  ^ 
duction  of  certain  commodities  be  «et-aside  for  Gov-ermiieht.  war  purposes.  This 
type  of  order  is  used  for  dried  fruits.    The- dried  fruits,  are''  set'*-aside  f or  -the 
Government  and  then  the  Govermient  releases  back  to  civilians  such  portions 
of  the^  suDDly- .that .  are  not  actually  needed- for' war  purposes.    Othei-  food  orders 
control  distribution  through  a  shiiDping  permit  system,  such  as  the  one  used  -for 
onions  and  potatoes  during ■  the;  "oast  year;    Food  orders  of  this  type  merely 
channel  the  commodity  into  soitxe  specified  war  use  and  provide  for  the  commodity 
to  be  shipped  in  civilian. markets  in  cases  where  it  is  not  needM'-for.  war 
purposes.,  -      •  .  .-'  ,     .  -  • 

,^     A^ third,  type- of  food  order,  in  use  for  fruits  is  the. kind  used  last  summer 
for  clingstone  peaches  and  apples.    These  orders  required  the  peaches  and 
apples,  to  go  to  processors  by  restricting  their  shipment  .for  Other  purposes. 
They  noniially  would  have  .gone, to  processors  anyway  had  it  not  "been  for  the 
increased  purchasing  power  and  the  short  fruit  crop  last  year ♦    A  fourth  type 
of  food  order  requires  a  specified  portion  of  the  supply  of  a  certain  commodity 
,to  iDe  set-aside  for  the  Government ^.  „  This  type  of  food  order  is  used  in  tiB 
distribution  9f  canned  foods.    "Ih.e  canner  is- required  to  set-^sid^  a  specified 
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part  of  hip  pack, for  G-overment  purohase,    Another  type  of  food  or(ier  is  the 
one  where  certain  byproduct  uses  ^§  restricted  or  prohibited.    This  type  is 
used  in  restricting  th©  manufactufe  of  an  alcoholic  product  from  soiae  23 
varieties  of  fruits  "berries, 

Anotter  method  of  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  is  by  the  use 
of  mariceting  agreements.    Marketing  agreements  did  not  come  in  with  the  war'. 
In  fact,  there  were  more  in  operation  before  the  war  thai  there  are  nov/. 
Citrus  fruits  are  the  only  comi-nodities  with  which  we  are  concerned  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  branch  which  are  subject  to  marketing  agreements  this 
season.    Under  the  law,  marketing  agreements  are  not  used  after  the  seasonal 
average  price  of  the  commodity  reaches  parity. 

In  wartime  some  control  over  the  production  and  distribution  of  food 
becomes  a  necessary  consequence.    Any  over-all  control  naturally  causes  some 
problems  and  perhaps  even  some  hardships  upon  certa^in  individuals  or  groups. 
To. help  overcome  these  problems  and  formulate  the  type  of  food  controls  whidi 
will  effect  the  most  good  and  cause  the  least  harm  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industries,  the  Wgr  Tood  Administration  has  asked  these  industries  to  woik 
with  us  in  an  advisory  capacity.    We  have,  therefore,  appointed  a  number  of 
industry  advisory  committees  to  assist,  and  advise  v/ith  us  in  the  formation  of 
our  Wartime  food  program. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  also  is  ^vorking  with  the  industry  and 
has . appointed  the  same  committees  we  have  to.  advise  and  work  v;ith,  them.  By 
working  together  as  joint  committees,  these  committees  are  better  suited  to 
help  both  agencies  and  your  industries.    Joint  commitees  also  mean  saving  in 
time,  travel  space,  hotel  accommodiations  and  other  expenses.    An  over-all 
fruit  commiteee  and  an  over-all  vegetable  commiteee  has  been  appointed  and 
committees  also  have  been  named  for  virtually  every  commodity^  Committees^ 
have  been  named  to  represent  both  growers  and  shippers  and  processors  of  sn^ 
beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  peas,  spinach  and  leafy  greens,  peaches,  pears,  plioms, 
cherries,  grapes,  citrus  fruits  and  juices,  and  apples.    Also  committees  have 
been  formed  to  represent  pickle  manufacturers,  preservers,  dehydrators,  canners, 
raisin  producers,  and  other  groups.    These  commitees  will  supply  infsrmation 
and  make  recommendations  to  us  concerning  the  various  needs  of  the  fmit  and 
vegetable  industries,  and  we  will  look  forward  to  receiving  their  counsel  as 
we  plan  our  future  programs » 

Besides  the  over*»all  fruit  and  vegetable  committees  and  the  individual 
commodity  committees,  groups  have  been  appointed  to  represent  growers,  shippers, 
and  distributors  in  a  number  of  areas.    Although  we  have  not  ha^  sufficient  maa- 
power  to  develop  this  program  as  fully  as  we  would  like  to  develop  it,  we  hope 
to  pay  a  little  closer  attention  to  these  local  groups  in  the  future  and  I 
an  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  supply  us  with  many  helpful  su^estions  and 
will  be  of  help  to  the  industry  in  reaching  a  solution  to  our  marketing  problems. 

The  ^ar  Pood  Administration  will  need  the  full  cooperation  of  its  industry 
advisory  committees  if  we  axe  to  obtain -full  production  of  fruits,  and  vegetables 
this  year,    We  are  going  to  count  on  your  help.    There  are  a  number  of  serious 
problems  which  we  must  face  and  we,  may  as  well  admit  it  now.    The  shortage  of 
trucks  and  of  tires  is  acute.    The  limited  number  of  refrigeratoF  cars  and  the 
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shortage  of  ice  is  likely  to  liave  its  effect  on  the  transportation  of  perishable 
commodities  this  summer.    Also,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  refrigerated  storage 
space,  and  warehousing  facilities  are  limited  too.    The  supplies  of  certain  types 
of  equipment  and  machinery  iiiay  also  hamper  our  efforts  to  attain  maximum  production. 
Any  recommendations^ yo\^  "to|y  have  on  ways  aid  means  of  overcoming  these  piohl ens 
\    will. he  helpful*       '  "  '     "\    \  '        "  '  ' 

y  Certainly  one  of  the  itiost  troublesome  problem:s  which  you  growers  |  and  shippers 

of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetaliles  will  have ;  to'  meet  this;  season  is^  the  lack  of  wooden 
containers,  ,  Since  19^0  *  the  demand  for  lumber  has  increased  because  of  large 
military  requirements/"v?hile,  p    the  other  hand,  the  product io'n  of  lumher^  has  de- 
creased,  as,  a  result,  of  la^  equipment  shortages.  Tor  instance i  in  19^3;  the 

production  of:  lumber  „  for  air  p^^  was  only  95.  percent  of  the ;  19^  production, 

Ti?it..  the"  rep^^remen^^  year  were  more  thm  llS  perceTit  ,2;reater  thai 

in  19to»'  V/rth,\th^  growing  deficit  in  Imber  inventories,  jou'ean  readily 

see  that  the  pbssihili ty  of  iiipreasing  the  production  of  wooden  containers;  "is 
virtually  impbsdlble,  -  ,  „  .  .  . 

The  pipture;  in ;  refekrd  to  containers  for  fruits  ;ahd  y^getables  Is  rieitiBr 
bright  ripr  assuring. '  Producers  of  fresh  fruits  and;  vegetables  will  have  to  get 
along  in'  19%  witii  somewl^t  fewer  netr  containers  thiai  were'  produced  in  19^3,  and 
considerably  lie'ss  than  were.  prD  cluced  in  19^    This  prospect' is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  19^3  production  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetabres  was  at  least  10  per- 
cent small.e^r  than  19^2,  whereas  production  in,  19%,  is,  ex^  ^qual-  or  exceed 
the  record  crop  of  i9^2»- unless  putback  by  unfavorable  weather*.;    ;  V 

,  A  suyvey  made  in  tte,  eastern  States  last  winter  may.  be  indicative  of  what 
the  suppiiies  of  wooden^co.htslners  wj.ir  be  this  year.    At  that  time  decreases 
under  the  19^3  product ioh  ?/ere'  indicated  by  approximately  10  percent  in  the  case 
of  round  ^taye  b^sfets  .and  about  25,  percent  in  hamper  pro  duction.    Moreover,  there 
is  little  reason'^o^ believe  th^t  the  production  of  cra:tes'  and  boxes  for  fruits 
.aid  vegetables  will  exceed  that  of  19&3»    A' carryover  of  supplies  may  help  soem* 
what  to  alleviate  a  generally  t'i^t  '  container  situation,     ;' '  ; ;; ;  \    ...    ;  ' 

^     The  l<Var   Pood  Adininistratiisn  for  nearly  2"  years  has  bBen  carrying' tfe  a  ' 
campaign  program  to  promote  the.  conservation  and  salvag^  of  used  corftainers^ 
partioilarly  in  the.,  larger  m^k^ts",  .  Be tailed  information  as  to  the'  success' of 
this  campaign  is  liraited»  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  representative 
portion  of  all  re-u^^le  wooden. fruit  and  vegetable  containers  which  are  shipped 
into"  these  narkets  arie  beiiig"  reclaimed.    The  percentage  varies,  of  coiorse^,  with 
...  the  different  types  of  containers,    Tfte  campaign  apparently  jbas. .been' tot 'bf f act ive 
■  in  ehc%u:agiiig  the  reuse  Of  ,  the  'he.s ting,  0^  cpllapsible  ;types  s^     as  baskets  and 
wire  b*ound  crates,  while  less  effective  irf  e'rR:<Dur«gitig';'  the  salvage  aiid  re-use 
Qf  nailed  types  of  ,cratqs,  aLid  boxes.    Nevertheless,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
extent  tp  which  .any  type,  bit  aphtainer  Is  salvaged  defends  largely  upoit  "whether 
tiiere  is";an,  assured  market  for  it,    Thus,'  we  are" plsbihg  iri creased  emphasis 
upon  the  salvage  and  re-use "bf  railed  lettuce^  crates,  ton^     lugs,'  citrus  fruit 
boxes,  and  similar  buIRy  cohtainers.  '  '^»e  are. 'depending  oh  you  and  other  segments 
of  th0  industry  to  help  us  make  the  used  container^  salvage  progi^am  woik." 

The  outlook  for  paper  cohtalhers'*is  almost  as  bad  as  that  fdr  wooden 
containers.    However,  this  may  "improve  as  the  season  progresses," /Insofar  as  we 
know  now  there  will  be  sufficiait  supplies  of  both  tin  ahd  glass ^tb,  pack  the  I9UU 
crop  of  fruit s_and  vegetables  ;f pi*  canning.  '    ,  \"  . 


Perhaps  -even  more  "critic^  thai  the  shortage  .of  vvooden  containers  is  the 
pver  growiig  ifeiprtagB  of  imnpower.    New  demands  of  the  armed  forces  for  the 
induction  of  more  men  and  new  restrictions  on  deferment  of  men  of  draft  age 
will  certainly  have  its  effect  on  maximum  pio  duct  ion  1^.  19^*  effect  of 

manpower  shortages  will  most  likely  he  felt  among  fpuit  a?i4  vegetable  processors 
since  processing  labor  is  employed  on  a  seasonal  basis.^    Because  of  this,  it 
is  more  difficult  for  processors  to  retain  a  large  supply  of  trained  labor  for 
their  plants.    Already  a  number  of  processors  have  indicated  that  they  are  unable 
to  proc\ire  sufficient  personnel  to  operate  at  full  capacity  which  means  we  may 
face  a  redaction  in  th6  padc  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  this  year.  Selective 
Service  and  the  Viar  Manpower  Commission,  in  cooperation  witii  our  cwn  officials, 
are  doing  everything  th^  can  to  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of  labor  in  prc^ 
cessing  plants,  but  it  will  require  the  full  cooperation  of  both  the  industry 
aid  Grovemment  if  we  hope  to  m^e  any  headway  with  this  prohlem,- 

Other  fields  in  which  the  shortage  of  manpower  will  have  its  effect  this 
yeax  will  "be  on  the  farm  during  the  harvest  season,  and  in  sudi  fields  as  shipping, 
storage,  and  the  distrihution  of  commodities,  or  in  any  activity  where  strong 
young  men  are  needed,  ^omen,  U-F's,  and  older  men  can  help  but  they  can* t  take 
the  place  of  youth,  and  rigorous  johs  require  youth; 

Despite  the  many  problems  which  confront  us,  I- feel  that-,  through  the  close 
cooperation  of  industry  and  G<5vernment,  we  will  overcome  them.    It  may  be  a 
little  premature  to  look  ahead  to  the  post  war  v;orld  now,  although  I  know  most 
of  you  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  the  world  will  again  be  at  peace  and 
you  will  he  able  to  resume  your  normal  pursuits  of  trade. 

iVhile  we  can  do  little  more  than  just  plan,  we  must  ^tert  now  to  consider 
the  course  which  we  want  the  United  States  to  take  in  post  war  commerce.    Are  we 
gDing  to  be  allies  with  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  most  of  the  South  and  Central 
Anerican  Countries  on  the  fieiSLs  of  battle  and  after  victoiy  has  been  won  be 
enemies  in  the  fields  of  trade?    Or  do  we  want  to  continue  to  be  allies  and  co- 
operate in  establishing  an  exchange  of  trade  that  will  assure  a  market  for  the 
goods  of  all  nations?    Those  are  the  questions  Anerican  industry  should  "be 
thinking  about  now  and  be  prepared  to  answer  when  this  terrible  conflict  is  over. 

food  is  an  important  factor  in  our  international  trade.    Anong  all  our 
agricultural  exports,  food  is  outranked  in  value  only  by  cotton  and  tobacco,  . 
Fruit  ranks  fitst  in  importance  among  food  exported  from  the  United  States,  with 
an  average  annual  value  of  $87»00O,OQO  in  the  10  year  prior  to  the  war. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  on  ti^  various  commodities  exported 
nor  to  name  all  our  foreign  markets,.    I  merely  want  to  stress  the  point  that  if 
we  are  to  keep  these  markets  after  the  war,  we  must  plan  now  to  work  out  some 
type  of  trade  agreements  witii  other  nations,.  We  need  some  sort' of  industry  group 
representative  of  all  fruit  and  vegetable  grower  organizations  which  :.s  capable 
of  dealing  with  international  problems,  in  collaboration  with  ou::      .  emment. 
Sudi  an  advisory  body  could  give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  its  •' >rking 
knowledge,  its  ideas  and  its  support  in  developing  the  proper  cc-j.  ^-  co  take  in 
international  trade.    V/'e  need  such  a  group  as  this  so  that  producers  7:10m  all 
over  the  Nal30n  might  have  their  views  and  proposals  weighed  and  considered,  and 
from  these  suggestions  might  come  a  clear-cut  recommendation  of  the  whole  industry. 
An  industry  grout),  such  as  I  have  just  outlined  to  you  could  help  us  settle  our 
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differences  of  opinion  so  that  when  the  representatives  of  our  Government  sit 
dom  at  the  international  conference  table,  they  would  be  prepared  to  present 
the  views  of  the  indastry  accurately  ard  clearly  and  in  the  spirit  of  democratic 
unity. 

ive  must  renBniber  that  in  the  post  war  world  distances  will  have  little 
significance*    '^Ith  air  transportation,  highly  perishable  products  will  be  trans- 
ported in  a  matter  of  hours  from  one  ocean  to  another  or  from  one  side  of  the 
globe  to  the  other.    Farming  areas  halfway  around  the  world  will  be  almost  as 
neaT  as  yo\ir  present  suburban  Victory  gardens*    '•whether  we  want  to  or  not,  we 
will  inevitably  become  a  part  of  a  world-wide  international  economic  structure. 
How  well  we  fit  into  this  new  structure  will  depend  largely  upon  the  willingness 
of  the  American  people  to  accept  this  new  principle  of  international  cooperation* 
Since  food  forms  such  an  important  part  of  our  international  trade,  you  frait 
and  vegetable  growers  and  shippers  will  play  a  leading  role  in  helping  the 
people  of  this  coxmtry  to  reach  a  decision. 

I  believe  that  we  are  all  in  agreement  that  our  immediate  problem  is  to  van 
the  war.    Ibrtheiinore ,  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  quickest  way  to  win  the 
war  is  by  cooperation  with  one  another  in  an  all-out  war  effort.    The  "^i^ar  Food 
Administration  will  look  more  and  more  to  the  fmit  and  vegetable  industries  for 
advice  and  help  until  this  conflict  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  close.  V»e 
feel  that  the  industry  should  know  better  then  any  one  else  how  to  handle  its  own 
problems,  so  naturally  we  are  going  to  look  to  the  indastry  for  help  in  making 
our  food  orders,  regulations,  and  other  wartime  food  controls  do  the  job  for 
which  th^  are  intended.    Judging  from  the  excellent  spirit  of  cooperation  such 
representative  groups  as  yours  have  exhibited  in  the  past  ....  we  shall  have  no 
fear  of  the  future. 
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ILTDUSTRY'S  RESPONSIBILITY  IF ' THE 'EXPANSIOF  OF  MARKET  OUTLETS 

Summary  of  Remarks  \)j  B.  AV  Me^er,  Director,  Fruit  and  JegetalDle 
Branch*   Prbductlari'' and  Marketing  Administration,  U.S.  tfepartment 
of  Agriculture,  at  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Industrj^  Advisory 
Committee' ^on  Foreign  Trade,  held  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  January  .28-31 ,  1?46  .. 


During  the  next  few  years  the  fruit  .and  vegetable  industry  faces  "■ 
a  changing  supply  and' •deman.d,  :situation,  which  will  present  marketing- 
prohlems  vastly  different  from  thos'.-  of  the  war  years  and  of  the  'preceding 
period.     V/ith  fruit 'and'-' vegetable  -production  at  record  levels  iri' the- '• 
United  States  and  increasing  a'broad,  prospects  of  limited  exports  due  "' 
chiefly  to  vrorld  financial  conditions ,. and  indications  of  stran'^  domestic 
consumer  demand,  it  'apx)ears  that  increased  quantities  will  he  marketed 
domestically.    At  the--.samp.  time-  consumers  will  he  inclined  to  expand 
their  purchases  of  long  denied  non-food  commodities,  particularly 
durahle  goods.     These  factors  indicate  the  necessity    of  expanding 
market  outlets. 

The  industry's  leadership,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
successful  operation  of  government  activities,  particularly  during  the 
war  period,  will  "be  tested  by  these  changing  situations.     There  may  be  a 
breathing  spe-11  of  a  year  pr  two  before  the  full  impact  of '  po gt-xvar' ■  ■■ 
changes  are  upon  the  : industry.    However,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  minimize  future  marketing  difficulties.:    The  solution'  of  the  problems 
seem  to  be'  action-  by.  the-' :indu,stry  to  guard  against  over-expaii'sion  in" 
production ,  to''- expand  .-market  ,,Quti.lets ,  and  to  improve  marketing  effad'iency. 

Guarding  against  over-expansion,  in  production  is  particularly- ■• 
important  in  the  case  of  long-life  crops  such  a's-  cit-rus.,  and  deciduous  fruit 
and  tree  nuts,  where  adjustments  to  demand  are  extremely  difficult  and 
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costly.     The  desired  goal  is  a  self-sustaining  level  of  production  in 
relation  to  market  demands.     A  considerable  hardship  could  easily  develop  • 
for  growers  and  handlers  of  a  commodity  if  production  is  expanded  primarily 
for  export  purposes  if  they  should  find  themselves  unahle  to  compete 
successfully  from  year  to  year  in  foreign  markets  at  world  prices. 

Market  outlets  can  l3e  expanded  "by  increasing  the  c^uantity  processed, 
"by  reaching  more  consumers,  and  "by  getting  individual  consumers  to  buy  more., 
G-reater  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  existing  processing  outlets  and 
development  of  new  products  and  by-product  uses  eventually  might  utilize  a 
substantial  DroiDortion  of  the  total  crop.     These  commodities  can  be  made 
available  to  a  large  number  of  consumers  through  greater  use  of  trucking 
service,  increased  emphasis  upon  local  sales  for  home  processing  and  immediate 
consumption,  and  development  of  a  demand  among  low-income  consumers. 
Improved,  papking  and  packaging  -or^ctices,  greater  publicity  imparting 
relevant  information,  increased  availability  of  commodities  at  proper 
stages  of  maturity  and  of  varieties  having  greater  consumer  appeal  will 
stimulate  repeat  purchases, 

Uow  is  the  apioropriate  time  to  scrutinize  the  level  of  prices  and  costs. 
Marketing  efficiency  can  be  improved  by  reducing  costs  and  by  getting 
commodities  to  the  housewife  quicker  and  in  better  condition.     The  industry 
will  gain  either  directly  through  increased  grower  returns  or  indirectly  by 
facilitating,  the  movement  of  a  larger  volume  of  supr)lies« 

Marketing  improvements  for  the  domestic  outlet  will  enable  the  fruit  and 

vegetable  industry  to  compete  more  successfully  abroad  at  world  prices.  In 

other  words,  reducing  handling  costs,  providing  more  acceptable  quality,  pack 

and  proper  condition  and  the  recognition  of  consumer  preferences  are  just  as 
important  in  facilitating  the  expanded  use  of  United  States  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  foreign  countries  as  they  are  in  securing  increased  consumption  at 
home .  .    ••  .••  • 
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Summary  of vRemarks.  l?y_E.  •  A*.;.Me^^  Eruit  and  Vegetal)! e 

Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Adm'inistrat ion ,  U. S  .  "Department ' 
of  Agriculture ,i  at:  me-eting  of  ■  the  Horticultural  Industr^^  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Trade,  held  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ifashington,  D.C.  January  28-31,  ^1946 


During  the  next  few  years  the  iruit  and  vegetalDle  industrj^  faces 
a  changing  supply  and  demand  situation,  which  will  present  marketing 
prohlems  vastly  different  from  those  of  the  war  years  and  of  the  preceding 
period.     With  fruit  and  vegetable  production  at  record  levels  in  the 
United  States  and  increasing  ahroad,  prospects  of  limited  exports  due 
chiefly  to  vrarld  financial  conditions , and  indications  of  strong  domestic 
consumer  demand,  it  appears  that  increased  quantities  will  iDe  marketed 
domestically.    At  the  same  time  consumers  vdll  "be  inclined  to  expand 
their  purchases  of  long  denied  non-food  commodities,  -particularly 
durable  goods.    -These  factors  indicate  the  necessity    of  expanding 
market  outlets. 

The  industry's  leadership,  which  contrihuted  so  much  to  the 
successful  operation  of  government  activities,  -particularly  during  the 
v/ar  period,  vrill  "be  tested  "by  these  changing  situations.     There  may  "be  a 
"breathing  spell  of  a  year  or  tv/o  "before  the  full  impact  of  post-v/ar 
changes  are  upon  the  industry.     However,  immediate  steps  must  "be  taken 
to  minimize  future  marketing  difficulties.:    The  solution  of  the  pro"blems 
seem  to  "be  action  "by  the  industry  to  guard  against  over-expansion  in 
production,  to  expand  market  outlets,  and  to  improve  marfcetihg  efficiency. 

G-uarding  against  over-expansion  in  production  is  particularly' 
important  in  the  case  of  long-life  crops  such  as  citrus'  and  deciduous  fruits 
and  tree  nuts-,  where .  adjustments  to  demand  are  extremely  difficult  and 
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costly.     The:  desired  goal  is  a  self-sustaining  level  of  production  in 
relation  to  market  demands.     A  consideralDle  hardship  could  easily  develop  ■ 
for  growers  and  handlers  of  a  commodity  if  production  is  expanded  primarily 
for  export  purposes  if  they  should  find  themselves  unahle  to  compete 
successfully  from  year  to  year  in  foreign  markets  at  world  prices. 

Market  outlets  can  "be  expanded  "by  increasing  the  quantity  processed, 
"by  reaching  more  consumers,  and  "by  getting  individual  consumers  to  "buy  more, 
G-reater  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  existing  processing  outlets  and 
development  of  nevr  products  and  hy-product  uses  eventually  might  utilize  a 
substantial  rroDortion  of  the  total  crop.     These  commodities  can  "be  made 
availa"ble  to  a  large  num"ber  of  consumers  through  greater  use  of  trucking 
service,  increased  emphasis  upon  local  sales  for  home  processing  and  immediate 
consumption,  and  development  of  a  demand  among  low-income  consumers. 
Improved  packing  and  packaging  norpictices ,  greater  pu"blicity  imparting 
relevant  information,  increased  availa"bility  of  commodities  at  proper 
stages  of  maturity  and  of  varieties  having  greater  consumer  appeal  will 
stimulate  repeat  purchases, 

How  is  the  appropriate  time  to  scrutinize  the  level  of 'prices  and  costs. 
Marketing  efficiency  can  "be  improved  "by  reducing  costs  and  "by  getting 
commodities  to  the  housevdfe  quicker  and  in  "better  condition.     The  industry 
will  gain  either  directly  through  increased  grower  returns  or  indirectly  "by 
facilitating  the  movement  of  a  larger  volume  of  supplies,  -S: 

Marketing  improvements  for  the  domestic  outlet  will  eha'ble  the  fruit  and 

vegeta"bl'e  industry  to  compete  more,  successfully  abroad  at  world  prices.  In 

other  words,  reducing  handling  costs,  providing  more  acceptable  quality,  pack 

and  proper  condition  and  the  recognition  of  consumer  preferences  are  just  as 
important  in  facilitating  the  expanded  use  of  United  States  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  foreign  countries  as  they  are  in  securing  increased  consumption  at 
home , 
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Summary  of  Remarks  ty^  E.  A.  .Meyer,  Director,  Fruit .  .and  Vegetal;)!  e  . 
Branch,  Product! oh' and  Marketing  Administration,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Industr^^  Advisory 
Committee  on  Foreign  Trade,  held  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  January  28-31,  1946 


During  the  next  few  years  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  faces 
a  changing  supply  and  demand  situation,  which  will  present  marketing 
problems  vastly  different  from  those  of  the  war  years  and  of  the  preceding 
period.     With  fruit  and  vegetable  production  at  record  levels  in  the 
United  States  and  increasing  ahroad,  prospects  of  limited  exports  due 
chiefly  to  vrorld  financial  conditions , and  indications  of  strong  domestic 
consumer  demand,  it  ap'oears  that  increased  quantities  will  he  marketed 
domestically.    At  the  same  time  consumers  i-dll  he  inclined  to  expand 
their  purchases  of  long  denied  non-food  commodities,  particularly 
durable  goods.     These  factors  indicate  the  necessity    of  expanding 
market  outlets. 

The  industry's  leadership,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the 
successful  operation  of  government  activities,  -particularly  during  the 
vrar  period,  will  be  tested  by  these  changing  situations.     There  may  be  a 
breathing  spell  of  a  year  or  two  before  the  full  impact  of  post-war 
changes  are  upon  the  industry.    However,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  minimize  futiire  marketing  difficulties.:    The  solution  of  the  problems 
seem  to  be  action  by  the  industry  to  guard  against  over-expansion  in 
production,  to  expand  market  'outlets ,  and  to  improve  marketing  efficiency. 

G-uarding  against  over-expansion  in  production  is  particularly 
iinportant  in  the  case  of  long-life  crops  such  as  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits 
and  tree  nuts,  where  adjustments,  tp.  .deman.d  ,are  extremely  difficult  .and  : 
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costly.     The  desir.e,d,.g.oal  is  a  self-sustaining  level  of  production  in 
relation  to  market  demands.     A  consideralDle  hardship  could  easily  develop  • 
for  growers  and  handlers  of  a  commodity  if  production  is  expanded  primarily 
for  export  purposes  if  they  should  find  themselves  unable  to  compete 
successfully  from  year  to  year  in  foreign  markets  at  world  prices. 

Market  outlets  can  "be  expanded  "by  increasing  the  c^uantity  processed, 
"by  reaching  more  consumers,  and  hy  getting  individual  consumers  to  buy  more* 
G-reater  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  existing  processing  outlets  and 
development  of  nev/  products  and  by-product  uses  eventually  might  utilize  a 
substantial  iDroDortion  of  the  total  crop.     These  commodities  can  be  made 
available  to  a  large  number  of  consumers  through  greater  use  of  trucking 
service,  increased  emphasis  upon  local  sales  for  home  processing  and  immediat 
consumT)tion,  and  development  of  a  demand  among  low-income  consumers. 
Improved  packing  and  packaging  -or^ctices,  greater  publicity  imparting 
relevant  information,  increased  availability  of  commodities  at  proper 
stages  of  maturity  and  of  varieties  having  greater  consumer  appeal  will 
stimulate  repeat  purchases,"  . 

How  is  the  appropriate  time  to  scrutinize  the  level  of  prices  and  costs. 
Marketing  efficiency  can  be  improved  by  reducing  costs  and  by  getting 
commodities  to  the  housewife  quicker  and  in  better  condition.     The  industry 
will  gain  either  directly  through  increased  grower  returns  or  indirectly  by 
f  acildtatiiig  the  movement  of --a  la"rger  volume  of  supplies,*,  ....,„■ 

Marketing  improvements  for  the  domestic  outlet-  will  enable  the  fruit  and 

vegetable  industry  to  compete  more  successfully  abrqad  at  world  prices.  In 

other  words ,  reducing  hfeindling  costs,  providing  more  acceptable . quality ,  pack 

and  proper  condition  and  the  recognition  of  consumer  preferences  are  just  as 
important  in  facilitating, the  expanded  use  of  United  States  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  foreign  countries  as  they  are  in  securing  increased  consumption  at 
home ,  ,  . 
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>  Dexmrtment  of  Agriculture  Responsibilities  Under  the  Present 

Price  Control  Act 

Address  of  S.  A.  Meyer,  Assistant  Administrator, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  U.  5. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Vfashington ,  D,  C. 
before  meeting  of  the  United  States  /Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
October  1,  1946. 

I  v^ant  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  talk  Y/ith  your,  group  today.   .1  expect  7/e've  had  a  lot  of  the  sane  things  on 
our  minds  the  past  several  v-reeks,  and  there  ^s  nothing  quite  like  discussion  to 
get  things  cleared  away.     Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  mony  actions  which  lately 
have  been  taken  by  the  government  in  line  with  recently  evolved  price  policies. 

The  recent  weeks,  as  well  as  the  months  ahead  of  us,  represent  a  period  of 
extreme  importance  to  both  government  and  industry.     Perhaps  we  may  think  of 
this  period  as  a  final  step  in  the  adjustment  from  v/artime  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction and  distribution.     If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  a  time  when  government 
and  industry--v7orking  closely  together  in  peacetime  as  they  did  in  v.'-ar--will 
have  to  keep  all  ducks  in  a  row.     It  should  be  our  combined  objective  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  in  a  v^ay  that  will  allow  us  to  arrive  at  the  goal  in 
as  orderly  a  manner  as  possible.    Vihat  is  accomplished  during  this  period  just 
ahead  of  us  Virill  deeply  affect  the  transition  to  complete  peacetime  and  distri- 
butive activity.     Furthermore,  we  don't  need  to  look  back  into  history  very  far 
to  learn  it  can  have  a  more  lasting  effect  on  the  stability  and  level  of  our 
economy  in  the  peacetime  years  ahead. 

Of  course,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  recent  price  actions  of  the  government — 
and  more  specifically  the  Department  of  Agriculture--have  been  incident  to  the 
Price  Control  Extension  Act  of  1946.    As  background  to  full  discussion,  let  us 
examine  some  of  the  pertinent  points  of  this  legislation. 

First--and  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  food  and  agricultural  products  this 
is  extremely  impo rtant--is  the  stated  intent  of  the  Act.     The  Congress  stated 
its  intentions  clearly  vrhen  it  said,  in  part,     "It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  other 
agencies  of  the  government  shall  use  their  price,  subsidy  and  other  powers  to 
promote  the'  earliest  practicable  balance  between  production  and  demand  of  com- 
modities under  their  control..."    This  statement  of  intention  is  important, 
because  it  is  the  key  to  the  basic  reason  for  price  increases  which  have  been 
formally  recommended  by  the  Department. 

In  relation  to  the  basic  intent  of  the  Act,  it  naturally  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  responsibilities  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriaulture. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  carry  out  certain 
functions  designed  to  fulfill  the  intention  of  the  legislation. 

Of  course,  the  requirement  is  continued  that  the  Secretary  approve  oxiy  price 
schedule  proposed  by  the  Price  Administrator  ¥7hich  affects  an  agricultural 
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commodity  or  a  processor  of  any  food  or  feed  product  made  from  any  agricultural 
product.     This  provision,  however,  is  not  new,   since  it  v/as  incorporated  in 
former  versions  of  price • control  legislation. 

Under  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act,  however,  there  are  new  specific  and 
important  responsibilities  given  to  the  Secretary  in:  the  matter  of  price  le'vels. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  provisions  is  that  which  applies  to  maximum 
prices  applicable  to •  agricultural  commodities  in  short  supply.     In  remembering 
that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  balance  production  with  demand  as  soon  as 
practicable,  the  extended  Act  provides  that,  and  I  quote,     "TJhenever  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  that  maximum  prices  applicable  to  any  agri- 
cultural commodity  v/hich  is  in  short  supply  are  impeding  the  necessary  pro- 
duction of  such  commodity,  he  may  recommend  to  the  Price  Administrator  such  ad- 
justments in  such  maximum  prices  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  necessary  production  of  such  comraodity."    The  Act  further  stipu- 
lates that  within  10  days  after  receipt  of  any  recommendation  for  the  adjustment 
of  a  m.aximum  pricp,  or  for  its  removal,  the  Price  Administrator  must  put  such 
recommendations  into  effect.     In  view  of  its  expressed  intent,  the  Act  clearly 
directs  the  Secretary  to  make  specific  recommendations  on  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  v/hich  are  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  production  that  will  balance 
vj-ith  demand.  .  ■ 


In  taking  this  action,  it  v/as  recognized  by  the  Congress  that  production  should 
be  the  impelling  reason  for  increases  in  ceiling  prices  on  commodities.  This 
major  concept~-the  need  to  balance  production  with  demand — has  been  responsible 
for  and  has  been  given  full  recognition  in  each  formal  recommendation  for  price 
increases  made  to  date  by  the  Secretary.    Mi  example  I  can  cite  is  that  of  dry 
beans  and,  of  course,  as  representatives  of  grocers  you  know  full  well  the 
circumstances  around  the  recommendation  for  increased  livestock  ceilings.  On 
dry  beans,  production  was  being  impeded  because  the  price  advances  on  other 
crops  had  materially  affected  the  price  relationship  of  such  crops  to  beans, 
thus  impeding  the  production  of  the  beans.     Hov/ever,  along  v/ith  the  impelling 
factor  of  needed  production  is  consideration  for  the  consumer,  especially  on 
such  basic  food  items  as  meat.     The  recomm.ended  increases  in  livestock  ceilings 
were  set  at  levels  designed  to  get  increased  output  of  meat  with  the  least 
possible  burden  to  the  consumer.     Of  course,  from  the  nature  of  livestock  opera- 
tions, the  higher  ceilings  could  not  bring  more  meat  to  market  immediately 
especially  after  the  heavy  marketings  of  July  and  August.     On  this  commodity. 
It  IS  necessary  to  take  the  long-range  point  of  view  and  consider  the  increases 
in  meat  output  that  will  come  later. 

Another  major  responsibility  which  the  Congress  asked  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  when  It  passed  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act  was  to  certify  each  month 
a^list^of  commodities  which  are  in  short  supply.     This  certification  has  special 
significance,   since  under  the  Act  ceiling  prices  can  not  be  maintained  on  ' 
agricultural  commodities  during  any  calendar  month  unless  they  are  certified 
m  short  supply  on  the  first  of  such  month. 

Just  exactly  what  does  this  certification  mean?    Let's  consider  the  September  1 
certiiication  list,  the  first  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

To  begin,  the  September  !  list  included  all  "agricultural  commodities"  in  short 
supply,  whether  or  not  they  were  under  price  control  at  the  time.  Exceptions 
were  some  commodities  permanently  excluded  from  price  control  by  the  Act  and  a 
few  minor  commodities  decontrolled^ for  reasons  other  than  adequacey  of  supply.  • 
Commodities  not  certified  in  short  supply  were  automatically  decontrolled.  On 
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commodities  certified  in  short  supply,  maxinufn  prices  remain  in  effect  unless 
specific  decontrol  action  is  taken.    However,  on  commodities  vrhich  r/ere  certified 
in  short  supply  but  which  have  been  decontrolled,  price  control  is  not  auto- 
matically restored.     Inclusion  of  a  decontrolled  item  on  the  short  supply  list 
merely  makes  the  commodity  eligible  for  recontrol.     For  exalmple,  corn  and  wheat — 
both  of  which  were  left  decontrolled  by  the  Price  Decontrol  Board--were  on  the 
September  short  supply  list.     This  action  did  not  restore  them  to  price  control, 
but  made  them  eligible  for  such  action.     Incidentally,  putting  wheat  and  corn 
on  the  list  also  meant  that  any  food  or  feed  product  under  control  at  the  time 
which  vrQ.s  manufactured  or  processed  from  these  tv/o  grains  continued  under  price 
control.     To  put  back  under  control  a  commodity  that  has  been  decontrolled,  the 
Act  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  make  recommendations  for  such  action  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  Price  Decontrol  Board.    However,  in  the  case  of  a 
commodity  left  decontrolled  by  the  Board,  such  recontrol  action  would  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  Board  itself.    As  stated  before,  any  commodity  not  included  on 
the  short  supply  list  is  automatically  decontrolled. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  requirements  of  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act,  of 
course,  there  must  be  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  carrying  out  price  regula- 
tions. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  a  group  of  five  closely  related  commodities,  such 
as  feed  grains.     Four  of  these  commodities  might  be  in  ample  supply — sufficiently 
so  to  remove  them  from  the  short  supply  list.    However,  the  fifth  might  be  in  a 
supply  situation  that — if  considered  alone--would  look  like  a  short  supply  con- 
dition.    If  one  of  the  four  commodities  in  ample  supply  could  be  substituted 
for  the  fifth  product,  then  a  realistic  handling  of  the  commodities  would- call 
for  leaving  all  five  of  the  commodities  off  the  short  supply  list.     In  other 
words,  the  requirements  for  a  group  of  clouely  related  commodities  would  be 
more  important  than  the  requirements  for  a  single  commodity  within  the  group. 
However,  it  would  be  essential  to  have  one  commodity  in  ample  enough  supply  to 
substitute  for  another. 

The  Department  is  using  all  its  resources  to  do  a  sound  job  in  carrying  out  its 
pricing  responsibilities.     In  the  commodity  branches  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  we  have  specialists  on  whom  we  rely  for  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  basic  information  about  supplies  of  commodities,  the  probable 
level  of  price  required  to  obtain  needed  production,  as  well  as  other  factors. 
After  such  spade  work  is  done,  our  Director  of  Price  coordinates  the  reports 
from  the  various  commodity  branches  to  make  certain  that  an  action  taken  on  one 
commodity  is  hot  in  variance  with  action  taken  on  another  commodity  in  another 
branch. 

In  performing  pri<;e'  control  activities,  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act  is,  of 
course,  the  guide.     An  agricultural  commodity  is  in  short  supply  unless  the  supply 
equals  or  exceeds  the  requirements  for  it.     'Te  hope  that  when  the  situation  is 
such  that  a  commodity  can  be  taken  from  under  control,  nothing  will  happen  in 
the    way  of  supply  that  will  cause  it  to  be  returned  to  control  shortly  after- 
ward. .  "'.Te  aim  to  carry  out  our  responsibilities  in  such  a  way  that  will  promote 
stability  in  production  and  distribution  of  food  and  agricultural  products,  and 
which  v/i  11  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  price  control  legislation. 

Timing  is  an  important  adjunct  to  decontrol  of  commodities,  also.     Some  of  you 
may  have  wondered  why  some  canned  fruits,  for  example,  were  not  left  off  the 
short  supply  list  when  such  large  supplies  v/ere  in  prospect.     To  be  as  realistic 
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as  possible,  we  in  the  Departnent  have  judged  it  necessary  that  a  product  must 
be  available  at  all  levels  of  distribution  if  it  is  to  be  in  araply  supply.  In- 
other  words,  if  the  supply  of  a  product  will  not. reach  ;the  "c-orisumer .  for  a  time, 
it  cannot  safely  be .  called 'iri" 'ample  supply,^  a.Xthough  it  is  available  at  other 
levels  in  good  suppIj^V  • -For  ex'almrJle,  caroied  apricots  were  left  o'ff  ' the 
Septenber  1  short:  .supply  'Il'st,  fo'r  it  was  certain,  t-hey  would' b'e  on  the  re- 
tailers' shelves ^  in-  Sept embOi:'.     On  the  other  hand,  canned  peaches although  we 
hax^e  another  near^record  pack  this  year,  -were  not  decontrolled  because  they  v/ere 
not  expected,  to  be  available  at  retail  levels  in  sufficient  quantity  this  month. 
I  think  this  group  would  agree  v/ith  us  that  to  decontrol  a  commodity  before  it 
becomes  available  at  all  levels  of  distribution  would  cause  the  distributive 
trades  many  problem.s.    We  in  the  Departm.ent  are  trying  to  avoid  those  troubles. 

So  far,;- J. have  recounted  rather  broadly  the  Secretary's  responsibilities. /under 
the  "neY/.^.p-rice  control  legislation.  .  For  the  sake  of  clarity  and  fuller  explana- 
tion,, I  think  it  would  be  well-  to  explain  the  differences,  between  both  the 
control  . and  decontrol ■ responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Price  , Decontrol 
Board...,     .  .  . :  ' 

First,  however,  a  bit  of  backgro^and  to  bring  us  up-to-date 5     As  you  know,  the 
Act  provided  that  certain  products--livestock,  milk,  cottonseed,   soybeans,  in-, 
eluding  food  and  feed  products  made  from  these  commodities,  as  well  as  grains-- 
be  automatically  recontrolled  after  August  20,  1946  unless  the  Price  Decontrol 
Board  directed  their  continued  decontrol.     On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
at.  hearings  last  August,.,  however,  the  Board  directed  the  recontrol  of  livestock, 
soybean's,  and  cottonseed  products.     It  ordered  thi-t  dairy  products  and  all 
grai.ns,  with  the  exception  of  flaxseed  and  by-product  grain  feeds,  be  left 
decontrolled.     Further,  the  Act  provided  that  poultry  and  eggs  and  tobacco,,  as 
v\rell  as  certain  products  made  from  them,  be  automatically  decontrolled,  .and 
gave  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  recontrol  them  after  August  20  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board.     This  latter  group,  as  you  laiow,  has  not  been  recontrolled. 

Now,  for  a  review  of  the  "procedures"  of  decontrol;       ■     •  ' 

(1)  Yfith  the  beginning  of  the  monthly  lists  certifying  commodities  in  short  . 
supply,  which  the  Act  requires  the  Secretary  to  isf.ue,  "the  decontrol  of  com- 
modities henceforth  is  governed  principally  by  supply.  •  A  commodity  not  certi- 
fied in'  short  supply  on  the;  first  day  of  a  calendar  month  may  not  be  subject 

to  price  control  during  that  month.  HoY^rever,  certif ica-tioE  on  the  short  supply 
list'  on  the  first  of  the  following  month  does  not  restore  a  commodity  to  .  . 
price  control.  ,  It  m.erely  makes  the  commodity  eligible  for  control.    ■  ' ' 

(2)  By  December  31,  1946  the  Secretary  is  required  to  recommend  to" the  Price  '.  . 
Administrator  the.  removal-  of  maximum 'prices  on  any  commodity,  whether  or  not 

it  is  in- short  supply,  which  he  determines  to  be  not  important  in  business  costs 
or  living  costs.     Prior  to  that  date,  these  recomm.endations  .are  to' be  made  as  . 
rapidly  as  possible  in, such  a  way  as  in  the /Secretary ' s  judgment -will  not  cause 
a  "cum.ulative.  and  d,.ang-erous  unstabilizing"  effect  on  our  economy. 

(3)  The  industry  advisory  committee  appointed  by  the  Price  Admin is-t rater'  to 
advise  him  on  matters  .co.ncerning  a  commodity  may  petition  the  , Secretary' for  . 
decontrol  of  an.  agricultural  commodity  which  it  claims  not  to  be'  in  short  supply. 
Such  committees., are  the  only  eligible  petitioners  under  the  terms 'of  the  Act. 
Each  petition  must  state  specifically  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  based  and  .. 
must  be  supported  by  v/ritten  evidence.     The  Secretary  is  required  'to-  grant  or 


deny  a  petition  within  15  days  after  a  petition  is  filed.     If  a  petition  is 
denied  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  advisory  committee  may  request,  a  hearing.  The 
request  for  the  hearing  must  be  complied      thin  10  days ,  and  the  petition  again 
must  be  granted  or  denied  within  15  days  after  the  hearing.     Should  the  petition 
be  denied,  the  committee  may  appeal  to  the  Price  Decontrol  Board  any  time  during 
30  days  after  a  final  denial  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary.     The  decision  made 
by  the  Price  Decontrol  Board  will  be  final. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  actions  outlined  above,  the  Act  continues ' the  provision 
that  the  Price  Administrator,  vj-ith  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may  remove 
maximum  prices  on  any  agricultural  commodity  if  such  action  is  consistent  vrith 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

So  much  for  the  "decontrol"  provisions  embodied  in  the  Price  Control  Extension 
Act. 

Now  let  us  examine,  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  procedures  for  "recontrol" 
of  a  commodity: 

In  general,  on  any  agricultural  commodity  wliich  has  been  decontrolled  but  v^rhich 
again  comes  into  short  supply,  the  Secretary  may  take  action  to  put  it  back 
under  price  control  if  he  determines  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.     To  do  so,  he  may  recommend  recontrol  of  a  commodity 
to  the  price  Administrator  with  the  v/ritten  consent  of  the  Price  Decontrol  Board. 
In  such  cases,  the  Secretary,  in  line  with  provisions  of  the  Act,  establishes 
the  level  of  maximiam  prices  to  be  in  effect  on  the  recontrolled  commodity. 

However,  there  are  tvjo  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  covering  the  recontrol 
of  commodities.     First,,  a  commodity  directed  by  the  Price  Decontrol  Board  on 
August  20  to  remain  exempt  from  control — such  as  dairy  products — remains  free 
of  control  until  the  Board  directs  recontrol.     Such  matters  are  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 

The  second  exemption  to  the  general  recontrol  rule  is  the  provision  affecting 
poultry,  eggs,  and  tobacco,  and  certain  products  made  from  them.     The  Secretary 
may  recontrol  these  commodities  v;-ith  the  consent  of  the  Price  Decontrol-  Board 
and  determine  the  maximam  prices  to  apply  in  accordance  y^ith  provisions  of  the 
Act.    j^ov/ever ,  to  recontrol  these  commodities  the  Secretf?.ry  must  find  specifi- 
cally that: 

1.  The  re-establishm.ent  of  maximum  prices  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act. 

2.  The  price  has  risen  unreasonably  abc^;e  a  price  equal  to  the  laivful  maximum 
price  in  effect  on  June  30,  1946,  plus  the  am.ount  per  unit  of  any  applicable 
subsidy  as  of  June  29,  1946. 

3.  The  commodity  is  in  short  supply  and  its  regulation  is  practicable  and 
enforceable. 

4.  The  public  interest  vdll  be  served  by  such  regulation. 

These,  then,  are  the  rules  of  the  game  for  carrying  out  price  control  policies 
and  regulations  in  the  period  ahead  of  us.     The  coming  months,  however,  v/ill 
call  foi-  more  than  observance  of  a  set  of  rules,   as  fundamental  as  those  rules 


are.     The  period  ahead  calls  for  sound-  judgment' jand'.  close  cooperation  on  they^' 
part  of  both  industry  and  governraent*    YIe  in  the  Department  loiow  from  our/      "  , 
wartime' experience  that  the  majority  of  the  trade  vail  give  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  needed  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  these  price  regulations,  V[e 
have  counted  on  you  many  times  during  the  v/ar,  and  since,  and  we  knovj-  that  v;e 
can  depend  upon  you  again. 

The  food  industry — producers,  processors,  and  distributors — have  come  through 
the  past  five  years  of  war  and  postwar  effort  in  fine  shape.     It  is  true  that  ' 
.you  have    had  problems--man27'  of  them--and  at  times  you  have  had  just  cause  to- 
be  troubled  about  some  of  the  special  requirements  you  have  been  asked  to  meet,,  . 
But  all  in  all,  I  think  the  food  industry  itself  would  admit  that  it  is  in  a 
sound  economic  condit ion--the  soundest,   in  fact,  in  many  years. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  Department  to  prolong  controls  any  longer  than 
necessary,     vie  do  not  like  controls  any  better  than  you  do.     But  we  must  not  be 
short-sighted,     Neither  industry  nor  government,  for  example,  could  afford  to 
take  advantage  of  a  short  time  benefit  of  too  early  decontrol  of  a  commodity 
if  such  action  vrould  aid  in  disrupting  and  x^eakening  our  agricultural  economy. 

A  successful,   sound  transition  from  controlled  to  uncontrolled  enterprise  must 
be  guided  by  clear  judgrient,   straight  thinking,  and  v/ith  the  long  time  benefit 
of  the' entire  nation  in  vieV'j-,    YJe  should  be  foolhardy,   indeed,  if  vig  sold  our 
rights  to  long  years  of  "high  level  industrial  and  agricultural  activity  for 
short-time,  easily  dissipated  advantages.     We  cannot  -do  the  job  ahead  of  us  by  .  . 
such  methods,  because  '■to  still  have  m.any  production  and  distribution  problems 
in  the  field  of  food  and  agriculture.     These  problems  still  require  joint 
industry-government  action,    V/licn  it  is  possible  for  the  Department  to  remove 
all  controls  for  which  it  has-been  given  responsibility,  it- vmnts  to  leave 
industry  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  possible.    T7e  are  looking  to  ybu--the 
industry--to  help  us.  do  that...  . 

One  further  word--v/hen  the  controls  we  have  today  are  ended,  the  food  distri- 
bution industry  must  by  and  large  look  to  its  own  leadership  for  policy  and 
other  matters,    'ile  hope  this  leadership  will  not  only  be  aggressive,  but  fore- 
sighted.     You  cannot  go  about  your  business  of  selling  merchandise  and  satisfying 
customers  with  industry  vmrfare.  going  on.     You  vvdll  have  a  great  challenge 
before  you,  and  v/e  are  satisfied  that  you  have  the  leadership — if  employed 
soundly  and  justly — to  meet  the  challenge. 
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Tfneat  is-  now  the  most  important  ■  item  of  food  vre  dre  sending  abroad.  ...The  more 
wheat  and  other  food, we  send  these  starving  people,  the  sooner  t-hey^ will  -be  healed 
of  their  wartime  Ills;  and  these  ills  are  not  all  physcial;  many  of  them  are  politi- 
cal  ©aid  psychological*    It  has  been  estimated  that  for  every  million  tons  of  v/heat 
t'lat  does  not  reach  Europe,  20  million  people  could  go  without  bread  for  six 
•  months,  and  bread  is  the -main  part  of  their  food, 

In  some  parts  of  E^orope,  the  people  are  receiving  around  1,000  calories  a 
day,  with  bread  representing  from  5O  to  SO  percent  of  the  daily  fare.    .A  sustained 
allov/ance  of  less  than  I5OO  calories  a  day  means  starvation.    By  contrast.,  in  the 
United  States,  broad  and  pastries  constitute  about  25  T)ercent  of  our  daily  diet 
of  3».3^0  calorics. 

ihose  figures  prove' two  things;    First,  that  a  lot  of  people- in  Europe  are 
desparateiy' huhgry,  and  second,  that  the  people  'in- the  United  States  are  extremely 
v/ell-off  and -can  afford  to  skim  a  little  hero  and  there  for  the  welfare  of  humanity 
in  general.  ■'  But  it  won't  be  a  matter  of  skimping  as  much  as  eating  foods  which 
V70  already  have,  and  which  may  otherwise  become  surplus.    That  is.  why  everyone  is 
being  asked  to  "Roach  for  a  potato  instead  of  more  bread."... 


By  eating  more  potatoes  each  of  us  will  help  dissolve  a  surplus  v/hich  other- 
wise v/ould  become  a  considerable  burden  to  the  G-overnraent . .  *  .  •.  ^ 

Some  comparisons  bctv/een  v;hoat  and  potatoes  show  v/hy  we  can  better  ship,  v/hcat 
and  other  cereals  to  EuroiDO,  and  use  potatoes  as  a  -oartial  substitute  for  them 
here  at  home.    Mloat,  fortunately,  is  a  very  easy  crop  to  store  and  to  transp)ort. 
Ihcat  can,  with  relatively  little  care,  bo  stored  in  grain  elevators  for  months 'at 
a  time  before  it  is  used.    This  v/heat  that  v/e  are  sending- to  Europe  can  be  stored 
in  a  central  place  over  there  and  kept  until  it  can  be  distributed  to  the  places., 
where  it  is  needed  r.iost.    "^'/heat  is  not  damaged  by  long  journeys  in  freight  cars 
or  in  the  holds  of  ships...'.  •  '    •'  ■  •     '  ...... 

Potatoes  v/ill  deteriorate  rapidly  and  become  unfit  for  use,  either  by  humans/ 
or  animals,  unless  export  and  expensive  care  is  taken.   .Several  kinOsof  rot  infect 
potatoes*  *♦  .Vlhen  one  potato  in  a  lot  becomes  Infested,- the  bacibcria  spreads  / 
rapidly  thi-ou-ghout  the  rest  of  the  lot.    This  is  espe-ci ally  true  with  early  pota- 
toes," which  are  harvested  from  early  spring  throU:gh:.  the  s'ommer.    If  these  potatoes 
are  moVcd  any  approciablo  distance,  they  must-  travel '  in  refrigerator  -cars;  if.'tho^'' 
are  stored,  it  v.iu;*t  .'be"  in  cold  storage.    S'oth--.'r.r<3  ^■carce.    Both  arc^.being  usccl  f ??r 
handling  -oo-'zc/ooo-:^       v-ell  as  other  porishable,  f  oocl  ,cp.r.imoili;':ios ..... .1 1  v/ould  .bo  / 

wantonly  wasuofu^u  vo  attempt  to  send  higlily  :iorishablc  early  -ootatoes  to' .Europe,  in 
place  01  wheat*  "  ^  ^  , 

You  maj^  wonder  why  we  do  not  convert  these  potatoes  to  the  dehydrated  sf/age, 
which  will  lend  itself  more  easily  to  transportation  and  storage.    The  G-overhment 
has  done  this  in  the  past  in  spite  of  the  high  co.st.  x^^ion' prosecution  of  the  war 
v;as  the  important  job.    Also,  various  kinds  of  processing  have  been  resorted  to  in 


(Over) 


carryiPxg  out  the  price  support  program,  and  I  daresay  i/c  v/ill  continue  this  prac- 
tice when  necessary  to  keep  our  promises  to  growers  that  the  G-overnment  would  sup- 
port the  price  of  their  product.    But  the  simplest,  easiest,  most  efficient  way 
to  dispose  of  a  perishable  food  surplus  is  to  eat  it,    That  is  what  the  Government 
is  asking  the  public  to  do  with  local  surpluses  of  potatoes  —  reach  for  a  potato 
instead  of  more  bread. • , 

There  are  few  plants  mox.Q  truly  American  than  the 'potato,  although  this  un- 

glamorous  vegetable  or  tuber  - —  was  once  thought  to  be  poisonous.    In  fact, 

the  word  SPUD  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  organization  called  the  Society 
for  the  prevention  of  Unsatisfactory  Diet,    Ihat  sounds  a  little  silly  these  days, 
and  it  is  also  silly  to  think  of  potatoes  as  being  excessively  fattening,    A  few 
years  ago,  a  lot  of  people,  a  few.' of  whom  were  women,  wouldn't  eat  potatoes  because 
they  iirere  thought  to  be  fa,ttening.    Po r tuna tely,  that  idea  has  bedn  pretty  thoroughly 
discredited,  because  anyone  who  has  given  the  least  thought  to  dietary  prplDlems 
knov;s  that  the  caloric  content  of.  potatoes  is  on  par  with  that  of  many  other  foods. 
In  fact,  a  medium-rsizcd  potato  is  no  more  fattening  than  an  apple  or  an  orange 
of  the  same  size.,    Poto,toes  are  even  Included  in  diabetic  and  reducing  diets  by  many 
physicians.  .  Actually,  potatoes  are  one  of  the  best  balanced  foods.    It  has  been 
said  that  no  other  food  except  milk  surpasses  potatoes  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
presence  of  all  necessary  food  elements,, 

Another  important  role  of  spuds  is  for  commercial  purposes,  such  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  alcohol,  starch  and  glucose    So  far,  very  few  top 
quality,  that  is,  number  one  potatoes  have  been  used  for  indus'trial  purposes 
only  those  which  were  not  so  v;ell  suited  for  food.    During  hot  ^reather  v/hen  all 
potatoes  arc:  in  danger  of  spoiling^  some  number  one's  may  find  their  way  to  these 
industrial  outlets,  but  the  total  v/ill  be  relatively  small* 

The  production  of  commercial  alcohol  is  extemoly  important  these  days,  because 
so  many -things  are  made  from  it  which  are  badly  needed  in  the  reconversion  program; 
for  instance,  artificial  ruDoer, The  supplies  of  natural  rubber  are  still  short, 
you  knov7,  and  a  very  good  substitute  can  be  made  if  supplies  of  commercial  alcohol 
are  maintained*  .  ,   •.  • 

Another  important  by-product  of  potatoes  i.s  starch, ,  .Great  quantities  of 
starch  arc  used; in- textile  mills  to  keep  the:  threads  from  cutting  one  another  dur- 
ing the  weaving- process.    Most  o.f  this  starch  is  derived,  from  corn,  but  this  yOar's 
corn  crop  was.  generally  of  poor  quality  --r—  its  moisture  content  was  too' great  — 
SO  a  lot  of.T)otato  starch  will,  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  corn  starch,  And^since 
corn  is  needed  in  stock  feeds  to  replace  the  wheat  that  is  being  sent  to  Europe,  it 
is  fortunate  indeed  that  starch  can  be  made  from  potatoes. 

Glucose,  from  which  certain  kinds  of  sweetening  substances  are  madS-V  can  be  de- 
rived from  ptatocs.    \fith  the  sugar  shortage  still  serious,  it  should,  be*  a  comfort- 
ling  thought  to  housv/ives,  as  well,  as  such  groups  as  confectioners  and  bakers,  to 
know  that  as' long  as  v;c  have  potatoes,  we  will  have  some  sort  of  sweetening.  And, 
too",'- there  •  arc  nany  uses  to' which  plain  glucose  can  be  put  to  save  cane  and  beet 
sugar,  thus  leaving  the  better  grades  of  augar  for- table  use,..  -  ' 

There  are  rail^.ions  of  people  in  the  world  toda^''  who  arc  deDparatoly  hungry;  , 
hungrier  than  ybu  and  I  have  ever  been  or  bver  will  be.    ^''e  were  told  duri'rig  the  war 
by  Americans  v;ho  did  not  fully  realize  their  own  country's  productive  powers,  that 
v/e  arb  facing  a  period  of- hunger.    Tfe  have  gone  through  the  war... have  won  that  war 
, .  *and  we  have  not  yet  been  in  want,    Hor '■  do'  wo  want  anyone  else  to  be  in  want  if 
we" have  the  pov/er  to  prevent  it. 
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"^er:^  few  people  no^vadays  ask  the  question,  "Shall  we  have  scientific 
research?."  Proof  is  overwhelming  that  our  standard  of  living,   our  health, 
even  our' .sm/ival  in  this  atomic  age,  are  closely  linked  with  continued 
research.    If  there  is  any  question  at  all  about  research^  it  is  this; 
"How  much  research  shall  we  >:iave?" 

Congress  answered  the  question,  "Shall  we  have  agricultural  research?" 
back  in  1862  when  it  authorized  the  establishment  of  the  U.  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture.    In  the  original  act.  Congress  said,  "It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  acquire .. .all  information  concerning 
agricLilt uire  i^rhich  he  can  obtain  by  means  of  books  and  correspondence, 
and  by  practical  and  scientific  experiments  ...  and  make  special  reports 
■  on  particular  subjects  ..." 

I  don't  know  how  much  information  has  been  obtained  from  books  and 
correspondence.     Rit  I  do  know  that  it  would  take  all  day  to  cover  the 
accomplishments  achieved  by  Departmicnt,  State  Experiment  Station,  and 
other  agricultural  x\Drkers  using  scientific  m.ethods  since  1862 — with  funds 
that  appear  ridiculously  small  in  1946.     There  were  the  identification  of 
the  tick  that  causes  Texas  fever  in  cattle;  the  rescue  of  California's 
muskmelon  industry  ■rlth  mildew-resistant  varieties;  the  discovery  of 
streptomA^cin,  x'jhi.ch  is  more  effective  in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases 
than  penicillin  or  the  su.lfa  drugs;  the  developmisnt  of  uniform  standards 
for  fam  products;  the  application  of  scientific  sampling  techniques  to 
problems  of  crop  estimating,     I  cq' Id  mention  many  others. 

Just  this  year  Congress  xvrote  a  new  answer  to  the  question,  "How 
much  agricultural  research  shall  we  feve?'*    In  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1946,  Congress  provides  for  the  development  of  new  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products,  the  expansion  of  present  uses,  and  the  improvement  of 
market  facilities  and  services.     The  act  authorizes  appropriations  start- 
ing at  9-|  million  dollars  and  reaching  61  million  dollars  in  1951.  In 
brief,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  agricultural  legislation 
in  recent  years.     It  almost  am.ounts  to  organic  legislation  in  the  breadth 
of  activities  it  provides  for  and  the  size  .of  the  ilinds  it  authorizes. 

T^ecause  this  new  legislation  is  so  significant,  I  am  going  to  take 
time  today  to  review  some  of  its  provisions. 

Title  I  of  the  act  amends  the  Bankhe ad- Jones  Act  of  1935  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  research  both  in  the  Departm.ent  and  in  the 
State  agriailtural  experiment  stations.     Title  II,  which  can  be  cited 
separately  as  the  Agricultural  ?fairketing  Act  of  1946,  -brings  together  a 
long  list  of  activities  in  the  field  of  marketing  reserach  and  service 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculti're  is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  on  — 
and  authorizes  substantial  appropriations  for  that  purpose.     Title  III 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisor,^  Committee  in  connf.ction 
mth  the  research  and  marketing  service  work  and  authorizes  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  comjnittees  in  connection  with  particular  phases  of  the 
program. 


Title  I 


Title  I  declares  it  to  ue  the  policy  of  Congress  "to  promote  the  ef~ 
ficiei'it  production  and  utilization  of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  .and  pros-^ 
perous  agriculture  and  rural  life  as  indispensahle  to  the  mainteriance  of 
maxlmun  einployment  and  national  prosperitVo      It  lilvcv/ise  states  the  in- 
tention to  assure  agriaulture  "a  position  in  research  equal  to  tha.t  of 
industry  J'    It  then  authorizes  such  research  "into  the  laws  and  princi- 
ples underlying  the  basic  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects," 
c?Jid  lists  at  some  length  the  fields  of  research  that 'are  included.  They 
cover  both  production  and  distribution,  utilization  and  nutrition,  conser- 
vation and  use  of  resources,  farm  manc^gement  and  operation,  and,  in  gener- 
al, resea.rch  "that  may  contribute  to  the  establishjnent  and  maintenance  of 
a  peimanent  and  effective  agricultural  Indus tr:5^  including  such  investiga- 
tions as  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
rural  home  and  rural  life,  ajid  the  maximum  contribution  by  agriculture  to 
the  v/elfare  of  the  consumer,  and  the  maintenance  of  maximum  emplo^mient  and 
naotional  prosperity," 

Appropr i  at  ion  s : -    Section  9,  of  Title  I,  is  a  graduated  authorization 
for  additional  funds  for  use  in  the  Sta.te  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
The  amou-its  authorized  start  with  2h  mdllion  dollars  in  19^7  snd  increase 
to  20  mdllion  dollars  in  1951*    Tiiree  percent  of  such  .a[3propriations  is 
reserved  for  use  of  the  Office  of  E:cperiment  Sta.tions.    From  the  remaining 
97  percent,  no  less  tiian  72  percent  is  to 'be  grajited  directly  to  the  Sta^tes, 
including  the  Territories  .and  Puerto  Hico, — 20  percent  on  an  equal  ba.sis; 
and  not  less  than  52  percent,  half  in  proportion  to  their  farm  pop'uLations 
and  half  in  proportion  to  their  rural  populationso    These  allotments  to 
States  must  be  matched  with  fmds  that  the  States  themiselves  provide  for 
their  experiment  stations.    The  remainder  of  the  futids  (not  over  25  percent) 
is  set  aside  as  a  regiona.1  resea<.rch  fund  to  be  alloted  for  cooperative  pro- 
jects involving  tv;o  or  more  Sta.tes  v/orking  together  on  problems  of  common 
interest.    A  comiTnittee  of  nine, persons  is  provided  for  representing  the 
State  experiment  stations  to  recommend  the  projects  to  be  carried  on  under 
this  f^and.    In  addition  to  their  rec omiTiendat ion ,  such  projects  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    A  special  restriction  is  imposed 
in  Section  11  on  all  these  fmds  for  the  experimicnt  stations*    At  least  20 
percent  of  the  authoTized  funds  must  be  used  for  conducting  m^arketing  re- 
search projects  approved  by  the  Department  of  AgricixLture, 

A  second  authoriza.tion  for  appropriations  under  Title  I,  in  'Section 
10  (a)  is  for  research  on  utilizaotion  of  agricultural  products.    It  like- 
wise is  a  graduated  authorization  starting  with  3  mdllion  dollars  in  I9U7 
and  reaching  15  million  dolla.rs  in  1951.    These  funds  are  for  research  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Depa.rtment  but  authorization  is  included  for  contract- 
ing specific  projects  with  public  or  priva.te  organizations  or  individuals 
^vhere  this  v/ill  permit  the  work  to  be  done  "more  effectively,  more  rapidly, 
or  at  less  cost,"    Such  projects  can  only  be  supplemcntaxl  to  the  ^.-vork  in 
the  Department,  and 'must  be  coordinated  v;ith  it.    Contracts  can  be  made  to 
run  for  as  long  as  four  years  and  funds  that  are  obli^^^Jxd  under  contract 
can  be  carried  over  for  as  long  as  five  years. 
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A  third  approprmtion  under  Title  I,  in  Section  10  (1d),  is  for  research 
in  the  Department  and  in  fields  other  thcai  utilization.    The  aiiounts  here 
authorized  start  at  l-^^  million  dollars  in  I9U7  and  increase  to  6  million  dol- 
la.rs  in  1950 •-    Research  under  this  appropriation  must  oe  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  or  Vvdth  ageiacies  "mutually  agree- 
aole  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Experiment  Stations  concerned." 
So  this  authorization  is  in  a  sense  the  co^jnterpart  of  that  in  Section  g  pro- 
viding funds  for  experiment  stations  and  especially  for  regd.onal  research  for 
the  e:<periment  stations*    It  pro^ddes  the  Departmonb  the  ftrnds  for  carr^dng 
on  its  sliarc  in  cooperative  research  programs  that  the  States  are  unahle  to 
•  midertalie  v/ith  Section  9  f-onds  or  funds  otherwise  available  to  the  experiment 
stations.  ... 

Title  JI 

Title  II — the  Agricultural  I'^krketing  Act  of  19^6 — ^^-/as  origlnall^'^  intro- 
duced as  a  separate  lDill<.    It  starts  out  v;ith  a  prcaumhlc  declaring  the  im- 
■portance  of  a  "so'ondj  efficient,  end  privately  operated  system  for  distribut-^ 
ing  and  mxarke ting  agricultm-al  product So"    It  declares  the  policy  of  Congress' 
to  promote  "a  scientific  approach  to  the  proclems  of  m.arketing^  transporation, 
and  districution  of  agricultural  products  simdlar  to  the  scientific  miethods 
v/hich  have  heen_utili2ed/LS0^-6UCC!3s.sfull7  during ^tIle  pas.toSUcyojars  in  corniec- 
tion  with  the  production  of  agricult'jral  products.^    In  other  words,  Title  I 
e:vpresses  the  intention  to  give  agriculture  a  place  in  research  comparable  to 
that  of  industry;  Title  II  is  intended  to  enable  research  in  marketing  to  • 
catch  up  v/ith  research  in  production. 

Section  203  spells  out  wbi.t  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  do.    This  authorization  includes  the  development  of  standards  and  speci- 
fica„tions  and  the  conduct  of  an  inspection  service  for  agricultural. poro ducts. 
It  includes  ma.rket  news  v.^ork  and  m.a.rketing  statistics,  "including  adequate 
outlook  information  on  a  m.arke ting-area  basis."    It  likewise  provides  for 
"consum.er  education  for  the  more  effective  utilization  .?jid  greater  consunip- 
tion  of  agricul'turol  products."    Considerable  cr/iphasis  is  placed  on  research 
on  m.ourketing  methods  and  costs  rjid  on  the  improvement  of  m.arkcting  facilities 
throughout  the  m.arketiiig  system  in  order  to  encourage  better  and  more  effi- 
.  cient  hfindling  of  agricult^ural  products.    Ei-:iphasis  is  placed  on.  the 'develop- 
ment of  new  and  expanded  uses  and  outlets  for  agricultural  products,  both  at 
home  Cind  abroad.    One  of  the  items  pro\m.des  for  "studies  for  infomational 
progi-anP  designed  to  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  the  free  m.ovement.  of 
agricultural  products,"    Provision  is  made  for  "such  other  research  and 
ser\rices^'and  "such  other  activities  as  will  facilitcate  the  m.arkoting,  dis- 
tributing, processing,  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products  through 
c omrne  rc  i al  chaiinel  s ,  " 

Another  section  (207)  m.aJ:es  clear  th^.t  '^agricultural  products"  include 
processed  and  m.anufa-ctured  products  made  from,  agid cultural  commiodities  as 
well  as  the  raw  farm  products  themselves.    Pish  otA  shellfish  are  included 
as  well  as  different  t^^pes  of  crop,  livestock,  and  forest  products. 

You  will  note  that  m^ost  of  these  m.^crketing  a^ctivities  provided  for  in 
the  act  already  are  carried  on  to  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  Department « 
The  significance  of  their  enumeration  in  this  act  is  that  it  brings  them 
all  together  under  a  single  clear-cut  authorization,  and  that  it 'makes  clear 
the  intention  that  they  should  apply  zo  all    stages  of  marketing,  fromi 
producer  to  consumer,  including  processing  and  the  distribution  of  processed 
prod-uctso 
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In  the  past  our  chief  emphasis  v/ith  most  commodities  has  been  only  in 
the  first  stages  of  m^arketing,  fromi  farm  to  shipjDing  point  or  processing 
plcuxt.     Some  products,  like  fresh  fruits  and  vegetaol..  s,  we  have  followed 
through  to  the  receiving  point;  and  in  the  case  of  others,  like  dairy  prod- 
ucts, we  have  concerned  ourselves  to  som.e  extent  with  processed  products — 
though; these  are  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  ru].e,  .  The  new  act  is  clear- 
ly a  recognition  that  faim  products  have  not  really  heen  marketed  until  they 
reach  the  ultimate  consumer, 

App  rop  r  i  at  ion  s :  -To  conduct  marketing  research  .-^nd  ■  service  on  this  broad- 
ened scale,  Title  II  authorizes  graduated  appropriations  st?.rting  at  2-|  mil- 
lion dollars  in  19^7  ^'^^^  reaching  20  million  dollars  in  195l«    I't  expressly 
provides  that  such  appropriation  "shall  he  in  addition  to  and  not  in  substi- 
tution for"  other  available  funds.    The  act  authorizes  three  different  v/ays 
for  spending  Tihcsu ;  i:urro.^     (l)  They  may  he  sent  directly  hy  agencies  of  the 
Department;  (s)  they  m^ay  he  allotted  to  State  agencies  for  caxryiiig  on 
projects  under  cooperative  agreement;  (3)  they  ma.y  he  spent '  througli  contract- 
ing such  work  ^-ath  puhlic  or  private  aigoncies,  institutions,  firms,  or  ir^ 
dividual  So 

■  ■   The  preamhle  of  Title  II  requires  that  -  "maximum  use  shall  he  m.ade  of 
existing  research  facilities  ov/ned  or  controlled  hy  the  ■F.ede'ml  GoverrLment 
or  State  agricultural  e:qjeriment  stations  and  of  the  f.acilities  of  the  I'eder- 
al  and  Sta^te  extension  service,"    It  also  requires  that  '"to  the  ma^vLmum  ex- 
tent practicahle  marketing  research  ^-/ork  done  hereunder  in  cooperation  with 
the  States  shall  he  done  in  coopora^tion  with  the  State  agric^jltural  experi- 
ment stations,"  educational  and  demons t rational  work  with  the  State  extension 
service&^and  service  and  regolaloiy^  work  with  the  State  departments  of  agri- 
c  Lilt  are  and  the  deT}artment^  and  bureaus  of  market  So 

,.  Hovi/ever,  Section  ZOh  (h)  requires  that  where  allotments  are  made  to 
State  agencies  they  shall  he  "to  the  agency  ro  agencies  hest  equipped  and. 
qualified  to  conduct  the  specific  project  to  he- undertalienj'    Allotments  to 
State  agencies  mder  Title  II  must  not  only  he  m.axched  hy  State  funds,  hut 
in  addition,  such  matching  of  funds  must  "he  in  a^dditidn  to  any  funds  nov/ 
availahle  to  such  agencies  for  m.arketing  servicc-s  and  for  marketing  research.  " 
^fcile  some  problems  of  interj^retation  may  arise  in  cbriiiection  "  1th  this  provi- 
sion, it  seems  to  m.e  to  he  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  act  in  its 
intention  to  provide  new  funds  for  nev/  ui:der takings.  . 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  (Section  205)  ^0  enter 'into  contracts  and 
agreements  v/ith  hoth  State  raid  private  agencies  for  marketing  research  and 
service  ^'/ork  and  related  activities  where  this  will  permit  work  to  he 
carried  out  "more  effectively,  miore  rapidly,  or  at  less  c6st,"    As  in  the 
caose  of  utilization  research,  such  contracts  may  he  for  periods  as  long  a.s 
U  years,  and  funds  obligated  for  such  contracts  can  be  carried  over  for  as 
long  as  5  years.    In  addition  to  the.  specific  provision  for  contra.cting  work. 
Section  20*5  authorizes  the  Secretary^  to  "cooperate  "-^ith  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  State  agencies,  priva^te  resea.rch  org^uiizaticns ,  purchasing 
and  cons'uming^  org:anizat ions,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  other 
associations  of  business  or  trade  or^^ainizations,  transportation  aaid  storage 
agencies  and  organizations,  or  other  persons  or  cor]Dorations  engaged  in  the 
produdlion,  transportation,  storing,  processing,  marketing,  -nd  distribution 
of  agricultural  .products  vliether  operating  in  one  or  more  jurisdictions  J' 


Title  III 


Title  III  requires  the  establish  tion£..l  Advisory  Committee 

"to  consult  ^"dth  the  Secretary/  of 'Agriculture  sna  other  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  make  recoinrnendations  relative  to  re- 
search and  service  -'.-ork  .authorized  hy  this  act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining 
the  cooperation  of  producers,  farm  organizations,  industry  groups,  and  Feder- 
al and  State  agencies  in  the  futherance  of  such  research  and  service  pro- 
grams."   This  Commdttee  is  to  consist  of  11,  "6  of  v/hom  shall  he  representa- 
tives of  producers  or  their  organizations." 

It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress  that  this  coniriittee,  instead  of 
being  mere  window  dressing,  sh^ll  really  work.    The  committee  is  required 
to  meet  at  least  once  each  quarter  and  the  members  are  not  permitted  i5o  ap- 
point alternates  to  serve  in  their  stead.  • 

Title  III  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of  additional  comimittees 
"including  representatives  of  producers,  industry,  Government,  and  science" 
to  advise  and  assist  in  particular  projects  and  phases  of  the  work  under- 
taken under  the  act. 

•     .  Plans  and  Pro^'^ress 

This  summarizes  the  main  provision  of  the  nev/  Eesearch  and  Marketing 

Act. 

Well,  Congress  passed  the  act.    You  might  ask  at  this  point:  '^.fet 
is  the  Depa.rtment  of  Agriculture  doing  about  it?" 

very 

Prarid-y,  the  Department  has  been  moving  steadily  cmd/c  are  fully  in  getting 
work  und6r  wa,y.    In  my  opinion,  the  Department  m^ust  m.ove  carefully  during 
this  extremely  important  formative  period.    Don't  forget  th^t  the  research 
program  covers  almost  every  agricultural  product  from  the  farm  to  the  dining 
table.    Don't  forget  tkat  it  affects  every  major  Dep.artment  of  Agriculture 
agency.    Don't  forget  that  it  affects  State  agencies  and  private  organizar- 
tions  .">nd  institutions, 
also 

You  must /bear  in  mind  that,  although  this  act  a^uthorizes  funds,  no 
money  actually  has  been  appropriated.'  It  is  hardly  possible  that 'any  money 
will  be  forthcoming  until  next  spring,  at  the  earliest.    You  know,  fromi 
experience  with  your  ov.n  budgets,  whiat  that  means.    Projects  carjiot'be 
definitely  committed.    Heeded  personnel  cannot  be  hired.    Therefore,  m.ost 
decisions,  of  necessity,  must  be  tentative. 

One  important  step  was  taken  recently,  hov;ever,  when  the  Department 
announced  th^  appoinfenent  of  th^  11-m.an  National  Advisory  Committee  as 
provided  for  in  the  act.    Membership  of  thJ.s  com^mittee  is  as  follows: 
Howard  E.  Babcoi:^,  New  York  State  farmer  and  Chaiiman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Cornell  University;  Pred  Bailey,  legislative  comsel  for  the 
National  G-range;  Robert  R.  Coker,  vice  president  of  a  large  South  Carolina 
seed  company;  John  H,  Davis,  executive  secretary  of  the  Nationail  Council 
of  Farmxer  Coopera.tives;  Charles  P.  Kettering,  general  manager  of  the  Research 
Laboratory  Division,  General  Motors  Corporation;  C.  V;.  Kitchen,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  United  Presh  Pruit  and  Vegetable  Association;  Albert 
K,  Mitchell,  New  Mexico  rancher  and  student  of  livestock  marketing  problems;  ' 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  National  Parmers  Union;  Ifelter  L.  Randolph, 


president  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Sureau  Federation;  H.  J.  Eeed,  dean  and  di- 
rector of  the  Purdue  University  School-  of  Agriculture;  end  Kerr  Scott,  State 
Commissioner  of  AgriciiLture,  -Ilorth  Carolina. 

.  As  you  recognize,  this  is  an  excellent  committee.    ix:^.ch  memDer  is  an 
outstanding  individual  in  his  particular  field*    As  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  has  said,  " '*In  accepting  appointment'  to  the  national  Ad- 
visor^^  Committee,  these  men  have  volunteered  their  Droad-e:qDerience  and 
abilities  to  ser\^e  the  public  good*    Congress,  farmers,  and  all  others  con- 
cemed  with  the  aojninistra.tion  of  -  "Chis  act  caJi  be  graitified'  that  we  shadl 
have  their  coujisel  in  planning  a  full-scale  attax^k  v/ith- scientific  weapons 
on  the  problems  of  production,  ma.rketing,  trajisportattion,  and  distribution 
of  agriculturail  product Se"  ^  • 

I  am  going  to  erqphasize  one  point  in  connection  with  this  committee*,  . 
The  menfoers  v/ere  chosen  to  represent  agriculture  a^s  a  aliole  and  the  general 
puhlic  interest,  .rather  thax.  i^Q-rticular  branches  of  agriciilt-ure  or  seaments 
of  our  national  economy^    It,  woul'd  be  extremely  difficu].t5  if  not  impossible, 
to  appoint  ,an  il-m.aji  committee  tha.t  would' be  rcprcscntaa4ve  of  all  the  many 
groups  keenly  interested  in  agricultural  research^    That  is  why 'the  act' 
provides  for  the  estahliahmient  of  committees  for  specific  commodity  groups, 

^hur,  lack  of  represcntalicn-  on  the  llatiohal  Advisory  Committee  will  not 
b)a.r  cooperation.    -In  the  words  of  the  act,  "Tiie  functions  of  such  pAyIcotv 
committee  shall  he  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricultilre  auid  other 
appropriate  officials  of  the  jDepartment  of  Agriuulture,  to  make  recommendar- 
tions  relative  to  re  search.,  and  service  •  work  authorised  by  this  act,  and  to 
assist  in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  prdducerSi  fa.rm  orgT;nizatioils,  in- 
dustr^^  gTToUj^s,  and  Federal  and  State  a.gencies  in  the  furtherance  of  such 
research  aoid  service  programs."    I  know  tha^t  individuals  aiid  groups  v/ill  be 
called  upon  widely  to  assist  with  special  problemso 

If  I  interpret  the  act  corroct'ly,.  it  provides  for  m.ore  than  m/ere  "co- 
operalion"  by  interested  groups.    Section  302  says, '  "In  the  furtherance  of 
the  resea.rch  and  service. work  aoithorized  hy  the  act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may,  in  addition  to  the  Nat  iona.1  Advisory  Comimi t tee ,  ' establish' ap- 
propriale  committees,  including  represont.atives  of  ijrdducers,  industry, 
Covemm-ent,  and  science^  to  assist  in  effectua^ting  specific '^resea.rch. and 
service  prograjaso "    This,  moans  that  interested  groups  can  have  real  repre- 
sentation through  these  special  commltte'es* 

The  new  committee  is  scheduled  to  miCet 'in  Washington,  D'.  C. ,  the  first 
v/eek  of  Pecember.    I  am  siu-e,  following  ..the  Pece.ucer  meeting,  that  progress 
under  the  research  programx  vdll  move  forv/ard  more  rapidly* 

Pight  at  the  top  of  Ihe  "musii"  work  to  he  handled  in  the  near  fut^ure  is 
the  mialter  of  developing  adininistrative  machinery  for  handling  the  programi. 
Thinking  on  this  point,  at  the  present  time,  .ha^s  not  *cr^^stallized»    The  ob- 
jective, of  course,  is  to  provide  a  ba.sis-  for  the  efficient  administration  of 
work  coming  under  the  Peseai^rch.  and  'xlarke ting  .Act  as  well  as  other  responsi- 
bilitie&  that  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Department'  of  Agriculture. 

The  selection  of  competent  'personnel  t'o  deal  with  the  various  phases  of 
the  research  program,  also •  is  extremely  importa:at*'   The  I^rketing  ajid  Ee search 
Act  .  is  very  broad  in  scope.    Consequently,  it  is  import.ant  that  people  al 
the  policy^  malcing  level  ha.ve  ,an  outlook  that  is  broad,    binding  pe(?ple  v/ho  ' 
Cfm  see  the  whole  forest — and  not  just  the  trees — will  be  difficultc  '  But 
there  are  such  people  c-md  a  deteimined  effort  ^111  be  made  to  attach  them 
to  the  staff. 


.  ■         -  7  ~ 

One  thing  that  must  be  guaTded,--?^-iiiist  in  the  formative  stages  of  the 
research  program  is  overexf^'sion.    At  first  glance,  9^  million  dollars 
seems  like  a  lot  of  moneyo    But  it  shnjikis    aiaa'zirigly  fast  v/hen  specific 
commitments  are  stacised  up  against  those  funds.    I  am  aware  that  many 
gro^^s  have  had  "pet  projects"  gathering  dust  for  years  *    These  groups 
naturally  are  anxious  to  get  the  hall  rolling*    I  have  a  firm  conviction, 
however,  that  the  first  research  joh  sho-old  he  research  in  the  research 
projects  themselves. 

This  v/ill  require  careful  analyses  of  the  research  and  service  needs 
in  every  major  "problem  area^  "    It  vrill  require  a  survey  of  the  research 
and  service  facilities  that  are  available— Federal,  State,  and  priva^te — 
and  of  the  work  that  already  is  being  done.    Only  after  tha.t  ground  work 
has  been  completely  laid  can  ajiy  decision  be  made 'as  to  specific  projects 
to  be  undertal^en.    It  sounds  like  a  slow  approach,  I  know,  but  I  think  it 
constitutes  an  efficient  approach.  . 

To  rush  into  this  progrrm  with  unsound  administrative  m^achineiy,  in- 
competent personnel,  and  a  hodge-podge  of  projects— just  because  there  is 
"Gtovemment  money"  to  spend — would  be  disastrous.    So  I  can't '  ovemmphasize 
the  importance  of  proceeding  eai^-t-jL^^-^^sly  systematically.    Tliat,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  is  the  scientific  method*'  ''if  we  get  this  program  started  off 
on  a  sound  ba^sis,  the  chances  a^re  we  will  achieve  the  worthy  aims  embodied 
in  the  Research  and  Ifeketing  Act. 

This  act  is  broad  enough  to  permit  participation  by  all  groups  con- 
cerned v-ith  food  production  and  marketing.    That  participalion  will  be 
needed— and  needed  badly — once  the  research  projects. are  launched.    It  is 
too  early  to  point  out  specific  ways  in  which  your  organization  will  be 
brou^lit  into  the  program.    But  I  am.  confident  that  some  of  your  members 
will  serve  on  comiTiittees  established' to  handle  special  ph:  ses  of  the  work, 
I  know,  in  this  and  other  capacities,  tKa.t  your  complete  coopera.tion  v/ill 
be  forthcoming. 


T^txn .  ^•2-/ '    '  iraiED  states  impaeti«tt  oi"  ageicui.tuee 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

^   m/  EELATIQLTSHIPS  SSTi.lieiM  700D  PBDDUCTIOIT  /ilD  K)OD  DISTRTBUTIOU 

An  address  "by  S.  A.  ^feyer,  Administrator,  Eesearch  and  I-5arket- 
ing  Act,  "before  the  ITatiorxal  American  TVholesale  G-rocers  A$soci- 
tion,  at  Atlantic  Oity,  January  22,  19^47, 


Our  system  of  distrihuting  fam  products  is  on  trial.    And  as  the  case 
stands  today,  there  isn't  much  doubt  as  to  '■rhe.t  the  final  verdict  \n.ll  he. 
Most  of  the  evidence  presented  up  to  this  time  indicates  that  we  have  djDne 
a  wonderful  job  of  producing  more  and  hetter  fcirm  commodities.    But  i^hen  it 
comes  to  distributing  those  commodities  efficiently,  it  appears  that  we 
haven't  done  quite  so  v;ell« 

I  like  to  think  of  an  efficient  distri"bution  system  as  one  that  moves 
enou^  products  into  consumption  to  meet  all  needs — and  moves  them  through 
marketing  channels  as  economically  as  possi'ble.    If  that  is  a  proper  defi- 
nition, our  present  system  has  failed  in  two  inportant  respects.    It  some— 
times  fails  to  move  enou^  products  to  meet  all  needs,  oecause  we  have  seen 
crop  surpluses  develop  at  the  sane  time  that  many  people  lacked  adequate 
diets.    It  fails  to  move  farm  products  as  economically  as  possible,  because 
research  in  several  fields  has  shown  that  the  m.arketing  spread — the  differ- 
ence between  what  the  consumer  pays  and  what  the  producer  receives — can  be 
greatly  reduced  through  the  adoption  of  improved  marketing  methods. 

I^-ving  enough  products  to  meet  all  needs  is  rj'.loubtoc'ly  the  major 
problem  of  marketing.    Such  CTOvemment  prograjns  as  school  lu::Gh©§i'  direct 
food  distribution,  pjid  the  food  stamp  plan  help,  "but  i't  is  a  .prb^^®^  that 
is  tied  in,  fundamentally,  v/ith  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  the  problem  is  incapable  of  solution  by 
individual  or  group  action  for  it  involves  the ' maintenance  of  consmier  iir- 
comes.    Vfhen  incomes  are  high,  as  they  are  now,  most  of  the  commodities 
produced  are  consumed.    Conversely,  when' incomes  ajre  lo\v  or  non-existent, 
as  they  were  during  the  de^Dression  years,  a  considerable  part  of  the  com- 
modities produced  is  not  consumed,  and  surpluses  aippear-, 

I 

Although  the  maintenance  of  strong  consumer  demand  is  the  major  prob- 
lem— and  one  that  vre,  as  individuals  or  groups,  cannot  solve — we  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  reduce  the  cost  of  marketing.    This  cost,  the  marketing 
spread,  is  of  direct  concern  to  evei^'-body.    V.liat  is  saved  in  the  marketing 
process  inevitably  means  higher  returns  to  producers  and  lower  prices  to 
consumers.    P'^radoxically  enough,  increased  efficiency  in  marketing  means 
higher  profits  even  to  those,  vjho  like  yourselyes,  are  engaged  in  marketing. 

To  get  ail  idea,  of  the  size  of  the  job  facing  us,  let's  talie  a  look  at 
marketing  spreads. 
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In  1939  >  "the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  found  that  out  of  eveiy 
dollar  spent  "by  consumers  for  farm  food  products,  the  farmer  received  alDout 
3s  cents.    To  put  It  another  way,  ahout  62  cents  of  the  consumer '5  dollar 
v/ent  for  certain  marketing  charges.    Of  this  62  cents,  retailers  got  .2^; 
processors,  21;  v/holesalers,  7;  transporte.tion  agencies,  6;  and  assemhly 
services— mainly  at  countr^^  points,  U  cents.    These  figures,  of  course, 
cover  all  types  of  operations. 

I  have  cited  figures  for  1939?  hecause  that  is  the  latest  year,  for 
which  a  detailed  hreakdom  is  available.    But  to  avoid  any  distortion  of 
my  thesis,  I  must  point  out  that  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consuner' s  dol-- 
lar  in  19H-5  averaged  in  the  neighhorhood  of  5^  cents.    In  other  words,  the 
marketing  spread  had  decreased  to  U6  cents  in  19^b  from  62  cents  in  1939*  ' 
I  think  you  will  easily  see  that  this  reduction  is  not  so  much  a  reflection 
of  increased  marketing  efficiency  as  it  is  a  reflection  of  increased  prices 
for  food  products*    Marketing  ch£;rges  vary  ^-Ithin  a  much  narrower  range  than 
fc®d  prices.    Thus  as  prices  increase,  the  percentage  margin  narrows- — and 
when  prices  turn  dov/nwa^rd,  the  m::".rgin  widens.    In  any  event,  whether  the 
spread  is  mde  or  narrow,  it  is  o'jt  job  to  reduce  it. 

detailing  costs  consistently  take  one  of  the  higgest  slices  otit  of  the, 
consumer's  dollar.    Therefore,  one  of  our  most  intense  attacks  sho'old  he  '  ■. 
carried  on  at  this  level.    It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  economies  in  re- 
tailing can  bo  effected  because  they  have  been  effected.    The  super-markets, 
for  exaiiiple,  have  ma,de  splendid  progress  in  lowering  the  cost  of  selling  by 
the  introduction  of  self-service, 'by  building  larger  stores  tha^t  increase 
the  voluLie  handled  per  store  unit,  and  by  v/ell-thought  «*otit  i:nrGhandising 
terihjiique,s.        .  ,  ^       .:i  ■ 

Processing  costs  run  retail  costs  a  close  senond,  pn.d  here,  too,  • 
economies  are  possiblo.    iht  long' ago, ^  for  oxainplc,  one  of  our  State 
experiment  stations  found  that  by  re^-arranging  the  machine i^.^  and  by  'alter—  . 
ing  the  flow  of  raw  materials  thjrough  a  tomato  canneij^  direct  labor  costs 
could  be  reduced  by  half.    It  sho-old  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  consumers 
themselves  help'  to  run  up  processing  costs.    Consumers  don't  like  slab  • 
bacon, 'which  entails  slicing  in  the  kitchen;  they  like  their  bacon  ready- 
sliced,  done  up  in  a  nice  pacl^age.    Likewise,  from  a  health  standpoint, 
consumers  look  with  suspicion  on  raw  milk;  they  ^-/ant  pasteurized  milk.  .  , 
These  extra  ser^/ices,  -necessary/  or  not,  cost  money. 

Wholesaling  costs, 'when  compared  ^-Ith  other  marketing  charges,  do  not 
appear  exorbitant.    Yet,  they  can  be  sharply  reduced^    One  .  of  the  most 
troublesome  problems  in -this  field  ha^s  to  do  v/ith'many  of 'the  frosb-  fruit 
and  vegetable  .markets  in  our  large  cities,    ^'requently  the  buildings  are 
old  and  dilapidated— entirely  ■'Utisuited  to  the  use  to  >.Mch  they  are  put. 
Often  the  streets  are  narrov/  and  congested,  which  mecns  traffic  jams  and 
costly  a^elays..    Bail  facilities  are  laclring  in  some  markets,  so  produce 
arriving  at  the  freigtit  terminal  must  be  trucked  or  carted  to  the  market. 
It  has  been  estimated  th^at  a  modern  fresh  fruit  -nd  vegetaTole  market  in 
one  city — ITew  York — -would  mean  economies  -emounting  to  Ei  million  dollars 
annually. 


Transportation  costs  can  "be  reduced  in  many_  ways*    ¥hen  the  milroads 
asked  for  a  25— percent  increase  in  rates  for  line  haul  service  on  the  "basic 
products  of  agriculture  and  livestock,  the  rate  experts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appeared  lief  ore  the  Interstate  Comerce  Commission  and  pre- 
sented data  to  the  effect  tha.t  such  an  increase  would  work  undue-  hardship 
on  producers  and  ship]Ders,    In  December  IQUG,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com^ 
mission  decided  that  the  increase  should  he  I5  percent  instead  of  the  25 
percent  origin^illy  asked  hy  the  carriers— a  decision  that  will  save  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  transport  action  costs^    Other  millions  could  he  saved 
if  interstate  harriers  to  motortruck  hauling  wc^**  removed.    Other  millions 
could  he  saved  hy  simple  experimentation,  such  as  the  experimentation  thjat 
'led  to  the  discovery  that  oranges  can  he  refri^rq^ted  successfully  in  trans- 
it v.dth  only  half  as  much  ice  as  was  formerly  used.    Still  other  millions 
Eould  he  saved  if  we  purchased  our  milk  at  the  food  store  instead  of  having 
it  delivered  to  our  door., 

These  are 'only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  marketing  costs  can  he  lowered. 
There  are  many,  many  other  possihilities,  and  I  say— in  all  seriousness — 
that  we  must  take  advantage  of  them.    During  the  war,  with  incomes  high' and 
a  strong  demaJid  for  food,  profits  could  he  m^de  hy  shippers,  processors, 
wholesalers,  johhers/ and  retailers— even  under  OPA  ceilings.    But  the  dis- 
trihutive  trades  are  facing  a  new  situation  today.    As  supplies  hecome  more 
ahundant,  there  will  he  great  pressure  to  move  food  at  lower  costs.  This 
will  hring  ahout  a  search  for  cutting  expenses  at  each  stage,  and  it  may 
hring  about  a  search  for  ways  of  cutting  out  some  of  the  stages*    I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  under  the  highly  competitive  conditions  that  will  exist  from 
now  on,  the  inefficient  operator  or  the  antiqua.ted  ma^rketing  practice  cannot 
survive  for  long. 

The  new  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  passed  hy  the  previous  Congress, 
comes  at  a  most  opportune  time.    This  si^iificant  le^  slat  ion  authorizes 
agricultural  resea^rch'at  all  stages  of  the  production  and  ma  rketing  process. 
To  cariy  on  this  work,  appropriations  a.re  authorized  starting  at  91"  million 
dollars  and  reaching  bl  million  dollars  in  1951»    Because  this  legislation 
is  'so  important — hecause  all  of  the  vrork  authorized  affects  your  industry 
directly  or  indirectly — ^  am  going  to  take  time  today  to  review  hilefly 
just  what  the  act  covers. 

Title  I  declares  it  to  he  the  policy  of  Congress  "to  promote  the  effi- 
cient production  and  utilization  of  products  of  the  soil  as  essential  to 
the  health  and  welfare  cf  our  people  and  to  promote  a  sound  rnd  prosperous 
agriculture  and  rural  life  a<.s  indispensable  to  the  ma^intenance  of  maximum 
employment  and  national  prosperity,"^    It  likewise  states  the  intention -to 
assure  agriculture  %  position  in  research  equal  to  that  of  industry."  It 
then  authorizes  such  research  ""into  the  laws  and  principles  underlying  the 
hasic  prohlems  of  agriculture  in  its  hroadest    aspects,"  and  lists  the 
fields  of' research  that  are  included.    They  cover  ho th  production  and  dis- 
trihution,  utilization  and  nutrition,  conservation  and  use  of  resources, 
and  fa.rm  management  and  operation. 
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Title  I  authorizes  additional  funds  for  use  in  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  the  amounts  authorized  starting  v/ith  2^  million  dollars 
in  194'7  and  increasing  to  20  mAllion  dollars  in  1951.     These  allotments  to 
the  States  must  be  matched  with  funds  that  the  States  themselves  provide  for 
their  experiment  stations,  and  there  is  a  stipulation  that  at  least  20  percent 
of  the  money  must  be  used  for  marketing  research,     A  second  authorization  for 
appropriations  under  Title  I  for  research  on  utilization  of  agricultural 
products,  starts  with  3  million  dollars  in  1947  and  reaches  15  million  dollars 
in  1951,     A  third  appropriation  under  Title  I  is  for  research  in  the 
Department  and  in  fields  other  than  utilization.     The  amounts  here  authorized 
start  at  1-J-  million  dollars  in  1947  and  increase  to  6  million  dollars  in  1950. 

Title  II  -  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  -  was  originally  intro- 
duced as  a  separate  bill.     It  starts  out  with  a  preamble  declaring  the  im- 
portance of  a  "sound,  efficient,   and  privately  operated  system,  for  distribut- 
ing and  marketing  agr icult^or al  products,"     It  declares  the  policy  of  Congress, 
to  promote  "a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  of  agricultural  products  sim.ilar  to  the  scientific 
methods  which  have  been  utilized  so  successfully  during  the  past  84  years  In 
conne ct ion  with,  the  production  of  agricultural  products." 

Titl^  II  authorizes  the  development  of  standards  and  specifications  .and 
the  conduct  of  an  inspection  service  for  agricultural  products.     It  includes 
market  news  .work  and  marketing  statistics,  "including  adequate  outlook  infor- 
mation on  a  marketing-area  basis."     It  likewise  provides  for  "consumer  educa- 
tion f  or  the-  more  effective  utilization  and  greater  consumption  of  agricultural 
products."     Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  research  in  c onnect ion  with 
marketing  methods  and  costs  and  the  improvement  of  marketing  facilities.  Pro- 
vision is  m.ade  for  the  development   of  new  and  expanded  uses  and  outlets  for 
agricultural  products,  both  at  home,  and  abroad.     One  of  the  items  provides  for 
"studies  for  informational  programs  designed-  to  eliminate  artificial  barriers  t 
the  free  movement  of  agricultural  products,"     The  act  makes  possible  "such  othe 
research  and  services"  and  "such  other  activities  as  will  facilitate  ..the 
marketing,  distributing,  processing,,  and  utilization  of  agricultural  products 
through  commercial  channels." 

In  the  past,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  placed  chief  emphasis  on 
the  first  stages  of ' market ing  -  from,  farm  to  shipping  point  ®r  processing 
plant,     Som.e  products,  like  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  have  been  followed 
through  to  the  receiving  point;  and  in  the  case  of  others,  like  dairy  products, 
processed  products'  have  received  attention,,  to  s  ©me  extent  -  although  these 
have,  ween  the  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.     The  new  act  is  clearly  a 
recognition  that  farm  products  have  not  really  been  marketed  - unt il  they  reach 
the  ultimate  consumer.  , ,..  .       -  ' 

To  conduct' marketing  research  and  services  on  this  broadened  scale. 
Title  II  authorizes    graduated  appropriations  starting  at  2^  million  dollars 
in  1947  and  reaching  20  m.iLlion  dollars  in,  1951,     It  expre^ssly  provides  that 
such  appropriation  "shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not   in  substitution  for" 


other  available  funds.     The  £.ct  authorizes  three  different  vmys  for  spending 
these  funds:     (l)  They  may  be  spent  "directly  by  agencies   of  the  Department: 
(2)  they  may  be  allotted  to  State  agencies  for  carrying  on  projects  under  co- 
operative agreement;   or   (3)  they  nay  be  spent  through  contracting  ■■■..^     .  ■ 
v^ith  public  or  private  agencies,   institutions,  f  irmis ,   or  individuals  for  such 
work. 

Title  III  requires  the  establ ishm.ent  of  a  National  Advisory  Cominittee 
"to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Departmient  of  Agriculture,  to  miake  recommendations  relative  to  researoh 
and  service  work  authorized  by  "this  act,  and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  co-  . 
operation  of  producers,   farm,  organizations,   industry  groups,   and  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  such  research  and  service  program."  This 
comjnittee  is  to  consist  of  11  m.em.bers,  "6  of  whom  shall  be  representatives  of  , 
producers  or  their  organizations." 

Title  III  also  authorizes  the  establishmient  of  additional  comjnittees 
"including  representatives  of  producers,   industry.  Government,  and  science" 
to  advise  and  assist  in  particular  projects  and  phases  of  the  work  undertaken 
under  the  act , 

As  you  may  know,  the  11-m.an  National  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
appointed,  with  mem.bership  as  follows:     Howard  E.  Babcock,  New  York  State 
farmer  and  Chairmian  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Cornell  University;  Fred 
Bailey,  legislative  counsel  for  the  National  Grange;  Robert  R.  Coker,  vice 
president  of  a  S  outh '  Car  ol  ina  seed  com;pany;  John  H.  Davis,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  of  F-.rm.er  Cooperatives;  Charles  F.  Kettering, 
general  manager  of  the  Research  Laboratory  Division,  General  Motors  Corpora-  • 
tion;  C.  W.  Kitchen,  executive  vice  president  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Association;  Albert  Yv,  Mitchell,  New  Mexico  rancher  and  student  of 
livestock  m.arketing;  Janes  G.  Fatten,  president  of  the  National.  Farmers 
Union;  V'J'alter  I.  Randolph,  president  of  the  Alabaria  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
H.   J,  Reed,  dean  and  director  of  the  Purdue  University  School   of  Agriculture; 
and  Kerr  Scott,  3tt.te  Commiiss ioner  of  x^gr iculture ,  North  Carolina. 

I'd  like  to  emphasize  one  point:     The  mem.bers   of  this  comm-ittee  were 
chosen  t  o  represent  agriculture,  as  a  whole-,  and  the .  general  public,  interest , 
rather  than  particular  branches  of  agriculture  or  segm.ents  of  our  national 
economy.     It  v.'ould  be  extrem.ely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  appoint  an 
11-mian  committee  that  v^ould  be  representative  of  all  the  Tn.any  gr oups  keenly  " 
interested  in  agricultural  research,,     Ths.t  is  ^vhy  the  act  provides  for  the 
establishment  of'  comjnittees  for  specific  comjnodity  or  functional ,  gr  oups , 

In  connection  v/ith  these  comm.ittees,  requests  for  nominations  were  sent 
late  in  December  to  approxim.ately  300  groups,   such  as  farmi,  processor,  and 
distributor  organizations.     From,  nominations  received,  m.embers  will  be 
selected  to  serve  on  17  commodity  comm.ittees,  ''as  follov/s:     Livestock,  dairy, 
poultry  and  poultry  products,  citrus  fruits,  deciduous  fruits,  vegetables, 
potatoes,,  nuts,  grains,   feeds  and  seeds,  rice,   dry  beans  and  peas,  cotton, 
wool,  tobacco,,  peanuts,  and  soybeans,   and-  flaxseed.     In  addition,  mem.bers 
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will  be  named- to  serve  on  4  functional  committees,  fis  follows  :  Transporta- 
tion,  storage,  packaging,   and  foreign  trade.     In  keeping  with  the  obvious 
intent  of  Congress  to  provide  representation  of  interested  groups,  the 
organization  of  additional  committees  -  over  and  above  the  17  commodity  and 
4  functional  committees  -  is  under  consideration,     I  hope  that  it  v/ill  be 
possible  for  some  of  your  members  to  serve  on  one  or  more  of  the  committees 
that  will  be  established. 

I  express,  that  hope,  for  I  know  that  wholesalers  have  a  number  of 
problems  that  are  crying  for  solution.     Increasing  labor  costs,  for  example, 
have  accentuated  the  need  for  mechanical  equipment  in  wholesale  food  ware- 
houses.    But  we  need  to  know  what  kind  of  equipment  is  best  suited  to  the 
particular  job  -  to  the  particular  type  of  warehouse.     The  volume  of  business 
the  wholesaler  does  is  directly  related  to  the  volume  the  retailer,  handles  . 
Thus,  we  need  to  know  how  the  wholesaler  -  especially  at  the  pressnt  time, 
when  inventories  are  large  -  can  best  w^ork  with  the  retailer  and  help  him  to 
do  a  better  selling  job.     Single-story  and  m-ulti-story  warehouses  are  both 
employed  in  the  wholesale  trade.     We  need  to  know  which  is  the  better  type, 
after  taking  into  consideration  locction,  the  price  of  land,  cost  of 
operation,   and  how  operations  in  either  type  can  be  made  more  efficient.  ,.  • 

You  people  who  work  at  wholesaling  day  after  day  realize  that  I. have 
only  skirrimed  the  surface  when  it  comes  to  pointing  out  the  problems  .with 
which  you  are  faced.     Many  new  ones  will  arise  as  time  goes  by,  Research 
of  one  kind  or  another  will  help  in 'their  solution." 

I  vrish  I  could  promise  you  imirlediate  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  projects  that  might  come  under  the  Resear-ch  and  Marketing 
Act.     The  fact  remains,  however,  that,  while  this  act  authorizes  funds,, 
no  money  actually  has  been  appropriated.     Thi.is ,   our  current  activities, 
can't  progress  too  fcr  beyond  the  planning  stage/ 

Although  there  is  no  prospect   of  'offering  wholesalers  imm.ediate 
assistance  in  the  way  of  research  projects,   I  think  it  advisable  for  •  ■ 

your  industry,  like  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  begin  planning 
for  projects  that  might  be  undertaken  later.     And  in  planning  projects, 
I  know  you  will  adhere  to  the  principle  of  "first  things  first." 

In  closing,   I  would  like  to  say,   in  all  sincerity,  that  your' 
National  Wholesale  Food  Industry  Advisory  Committee  has  done  a  splendid 
job,  not   only  during  the  war,  but'  also  during  the  troubled  period  in  which 
we  nov/  find  ourselves,     I  have  the  hope  that  this  committee  will  continue 
as  an  active,  aggressive  organization,-     I  know  that  it  can  help  your 
forward-looking  association,  and  I  know,  f urfhermore ,  that  it  can  lend 
invaluable  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ■  in  the  conduct,  of.- 
activities  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.  ■  '  '     .  ,  .     .  ■ 
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In  one  section  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  autoinohiles  going  "back  half  a  century,  "  You  look  at  then  —  these  relics  of 
earlier  days  —  and  one  of  the  things  that  strikes  you  is  the  contrast  "betv/een  cur 
small,  svn.it,  streamlined  cars  of  today  and  the  "big,  cl'jjnsy  slov/  horseless  carriages 
of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

You  think  of  that  contrast,  and  then  if  you  are  agriculturally-minded  as  I 
am,  perliaps  you  "begin  to  draw  parallels.  You  recall  hov;  with  the  passing  years, 
the  engines  inventors  put  under  the  hoods  "became  smaller  hut  im:.;ensely  powerful. 

You  remernher  how  agriculture  in  the  United  States  half  a  century  ago  v;as  not 
geared  to  anything  approaching  the  efficiency  of  15^7 »     Since  I9OO  —  since  I91U  in 
fact  —  output  per  farm  v/orker  has  dcu'bled,    We  are  producing  now  a"bout  one- third 
more  than  in  the  years  just  "before  the  war  —  and  v/e  are  doing  it  v/ith  fewer  farms 
and  with  less  la"bor  availa"ble. 

Science  put  a  powerful  motor  into  the  agricultural  vehicle  just  as  into  the 
modern  automo"bile.  And  it  was  fort^jnate  for  us  --  and  for  the  free  v.-orld  —  that 
science  did  acccrplish  this. 

Jot  "beginning  with  our  entry  into  the  war,  there  v/as,  day  after  day,  and  week 
after  week,  the  most  pressing  need  for  all  the  food  that  the  American  farm  plant 
cculd  turn  out.    !Tot  only  did  we  reouire  huge  q^uantities  of  nutritious  foods  for 
the  men  and  v/onen  in  our  armed  forces  and  in  our  production  army  at  home;  v/e  needed 
also  large  amounts  of  dehydrated  "protective"  foods  to  keep  Britain  and  our  other 
allies  going, 
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Mdecl  to  these  needs,  we  had  the  inefficiency  in  the  use  of  food  that  war  in- 
evitaMy  "brings  —  the  losses  on  ships  sunk  at  sea,   the  stocks  damaged  ©r  lost  on 
the  shifting  hattlefront* 

Even  after  the  war  ended,  demand  for  food  continued  at  the  seme  high  levels. 
Buying  power  in  the  hands  of  our  people  v/as  great  enough  so  that  millions  continued 
t«  purchase  a  quantity  and  a  quality  of  food  that,  in  peacetime,  they  wanted  >3ut 
did  not  have  the  money  to  "buy.    Last  year  our  people  consumed  per  capita  l6  percent 
more  food  than  "before  the  war* 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  "been  called  upon  to  help  save  hungry  people  a"broad 
from  the  desperation  of  hunger,  and  some  even  from  actual  starvation.     In  the  year 
that  ended  last  June,  we  exported  more  than  l6-|-  million  long  tons  of  foodstuffs. 
Most  of  it  went  to  the  war  devastated  countries  where  starva.tion  lurked  just  around 
the  corner.    More  than  10  million  tons  of  these  exports  consisted  of  v/heat  and 
flour,  "but  we  sent  also  corn,  rice,  oats,  "barley,  fats  and  oils,  dairy  products, 
meats,  dry  "beans  and  peas,  potatoes  and  sv/eetpotatoes ,  fruits  and  vegeta"'Dles ,  sugar, 
eggs  and  canned  fish. 

Sixteen  million  tons  is  a  lot  of  food.     It  saved  a  lot  of  lives. 

You  see,  I  am  ■  trying  to  show  you  the  immense  change  that  hs.s  come  a"bout  in 
agricultural  demand  in  the  past  few  years. 

Our  farmers  are  nov/  in  their  sixth  straight  year  of  all-out  effort. 

The  chenge  in  production  in  your  own  States  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  from 
1935  "to  19^5  shows  very  clearly  what  has  happened. 

In  that  period  milk  production  increased  over  I3  percent^ 

Output  of  eggs  jumped  m.ore  than  23  percent* 

Production  of  chickens  increased  33  percent. 

Cattle  and  calves  —  U3  percent* 

Wheat  —  percent. 
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Most  kinds  of  fruit  —  57  percentc 

Farm  operators'  net  income,  for  the  ITation,  increased  from       iDillion  dollars 
in  1939  to  over  15  "billion  dollars  in  I9U6. 

All  tliis  adds        to  a,  remarkable  achievement.    How  was  it  "brought  ahout?  Lid 
farmers  go  out  ajid  set  up  new  farms  the  v;ay  industry  went  out  and  "built  new  fac- 
tories?   lTo#    "Vc^ry  little  additional  land  was  "brought  under  cultivation  during  the 
war*    And  the  actual  n"jjn"ber  of  farms  declined* 

Did  farmers  go  out  and  hire  an  army  of  v/orkers  to  produce  food  and  fi'ber?  No, 
instead  they  got  along  with  less  la"bor  than  in  peacetime.    There  was  a  scarcity, 
especially,  of  skilled  worker s«    Many  were  in  the  fighting  forces.    14any  others  were 
attracted  to  the  cities  by  high  war  wages. 

Did  farmers,  then,  install  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  machine  1^^?    No,  they  got 
along  with  less  new  machinery  than  in  peacetime.    They  got  by  v/ith  old  patched-up 
ec[uipmont«    You  might  say  t'ney  came  in  on  a  v/ing  and  a  prayer. 

Do  you  see  what  I'm  driving  at?     If  American  farmers  with  fewer  farms  and 
fewer  v/orkers  and  fev/er  machines,  made  such  significant  production  increases,  what 
productive  hei^jhts  can  they  rise  to  v/'iien  they  have  plenty  of  efficient  labor  and 
when  they  can  get  all  the  equipment,  and  fertilizers,  and  insecticides  they  want? 
They  have  learned  how  to  increase  yields  per  unit  —  how  to  get  more  apples  per  tree, 
more  eggs  per  hen,  more  milk  per  cov/,  more  wheat  per  acre.    They  are  not  going  to 
unlearn  those  things •    They  are  not  going  backward.     They  -will,  with  the  march  of 
science,  go  on  to  nev  productivity. 

Today  we  have  American  agric-olture  operating  at  high  speed,  going  down  the 
straightav/ays  at  bO  miles  per  hour  ajid  around  the  curves  a.t  forty.    Nov/  no  experi- 
enced driver  has  to  be  told  that  a  different  problem  arises  v/hen  you  have  a  blowout 
at  20  miles  per  hour  and  a  blowout  at  60.    To  miniiiiize  the  dangers  of  driving  at 
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high  speeds,  industry,  has  provided  better  tires.     Insurance  companies  have  fur- 
nished hints  on  safe  driving,    'G-overnments  have  "built  "better  roads,  taken  out  the 
curves  and  put  up  danger  signs* 

So,  too,  we  in  agriculture  are  concerned  today  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
dangers  of  high  speed  in  agriculture  may  he  eliminated  to  , the  greatest  extent  poss- 
ible,   i'ortunately ,  there  are  favorable  aspects  to  the  situation-.    Farmers  are 
"better  off  financially  than  they 'have  ever  "been,    De'bts  have  "been  reduced,  assets 
have  climbed  high«    In  the  field  of  conservation,  about  a  hundred  million  acres  of 
cropland  have  received  complete  soil-saving  treatment.    We  are  steadily  making  pro- 
gress in  saving  other  millions  of  acres  from  the  twin  dangers  of  erosion  and  de- 
pletion,   Farmers  today  have  more  ''>aiow  how"  than  ever  before. 

I  cite  these  things  as  favorable  to  agriculture.    They  are  favorable,  but 
they  can  create  problems,  to©.    Because  farmers  have  more  money  than  ever  before, 
they  are  in  the  market  for  more  production-increasing  machinery  than  ever  before. 
Because  they  have  made  progress  in  conservation,  they  are  also  in  a  position  to  in- 
crease yields.     Because  they  have  "know  how",  they  can  step  up  output  per  unit  all 
up  and  down  the  line. 

All  of  these  factors,  in  brief,  tend  to  boost  the  speed  of  the  agricultural 
vehicle.    ¥e  have  more  power  in  the  engine.    The  question  becomes:    How  can  we  best 
use  all  this  power? 

The  war  is  over.    The  inefficient  use  of  food  that  war  brought  about  is  no 
longer  necessary*    The  foreign  nations  v/e  have  been  helping,  sooner  or  later,  will 
be  able  to  stand  again  on  their  ov/n  feet  and  produce  more  of  their  own  food.  V/e 
cannot  say  at  this  moment  how  much  the  v/orld  abroad  will  demand  of  our  food  and 
fiber.    So  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  use  of  agricultural  productive  power  in  the 
years  ahead  must  be  geared  more  tb  the  demands  of  the  peoiDlo  of  the  United  States. 

How  big  arc  those  demands  likely  to  be?     I  want  to  quote  something  from  the 

statement  Secretary  Anderson  made  before' the  House 'Committee  on  Agriculture  only 
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last  week*    Ilr©  Anderson  estiria.ted  that  "our  people  v/ould  like  to  "be  alDle  to  "buy  a 
third  more  food  than  they  had  on  the  average  in  the  live  prewar  years  1935-39'-" 
"based  this  estir.ate  upon  the  actual  food  pTJTchases  of  families  th.?.t  "back  in  IQ^l 
had  incomes  of  $2,000  or  morec-    He  found  that  "people  want  a"bout  '40  pounds  more  neat 
per  capita. over  200  pounds  apiece  ncre  nilk,  ahout  9  pounds  more  chicken,  23  or 
2^  pounds  more  fresh  vegeta"bles,  around  17  pounds  more  processed  vogcta"bles,  an 
additional  ^0  pounds  of  citrus  fruit,  and  over  30  pounds  more  of  other  fruits"  than 
they  were  actually  getting  "before  the  war. 

He  estim.ated  that  the  wants  of  ovx  ovm  people,  plus  conservative  quantities 
f©r  exports  and  industrial  uses  would  add  up  to  a  need  for  "''mere  than  U20  million 
acres  for  crops,  orchards,  rotation  pasture  and  fallow  land."     7hiG  is  just  about 
what  our  1347  production  goals  call  for.     It  is  what  we  could  expect  for  the  future, 
provided  that  pec:olG  had  the  inccr.e  to  "buy  the  food  that  they  have  shcv/n  they  reallj? 
want. 

That  is  a  picture  that  would  look  pretty  good  to  the  A]-.;ericr-n  farmer.  He 
would  not  ask  for  FiOre  than  that*     If  he  got  it  on  a  continuing  Dp.si  s  in  peacetime 
he'd  think  he  v/as  enjoying  a  little  "bit  of  heaven  on  earth. 

It  is  a  picture  that  ought  to  look  pretty  good  to  the  distri outers  of  food 
and  fi"ber» 

And  certainly  it  looks  good  to  the  AmeriCcm  consumer  "because  it  means  "better 
health  and  gree.ter  vigor  in  every  tovrn  and  county  of  the  land=     It  is  the  picture 
of  a"bundanco  that  r.ankind  has  dreamed  of  dovm  the  long  cent^jxies  of  rMr.vn  history. 

Caji  we  make  that  picture  a  reality? 

It  v/ill  take  a  let  of  doing*     It  is  a  complicated  jo'bo    But  part  of  it  can  he 
accomplished,  I  "believe,  through  the  Fiecherxisr.  of  the  Research  a,nd  I-Iarketing  Act 
of  19l|6e 

Let  u.s  go  hack  to  our  analogy  of  the  automohile  exhihition  in  the  Smithsonian 

Institution,    Production  research  "brought  ahrut  the  rer.arka"ble  developm.ent  of  the 
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ugly  duckling  motor  car  of  19OO  into  the  sleek,  s treanv-l in ed  "beauty  of  19^7«  But 
not  production  research  alone.    How  useful  do  you  think  a  19^7  car  would  "be  on  the 
roads  of  half  a  century  ago  —  on  the  crooked  lanes  that  quickly  "becane  slick, 
sticky  gmaho  in  wet  weather?  ' 

G-reater  i^ower,  greater  speed  demanded  "better  brakes,  "better  lights,  but,  above 
all,  better  roads,  or  speed  became  not  only  useless  but,  if  used,  deadly  dangerous^ 

Let  us  apply  the  analogy  to  agriculture.    We  see  the  results  of  private  and 
public  production  research  on  every  side.    Today  we  have  hybrid  corn«    Ve  have  DDT* 
We  have  methods  for  controlling  the  peach  borer  and  other  orchard  insects;  drtigs 
for  controlling  livestock  parasites  that  save  stockmen  millions  of  dollars  every 
year;  feeding  systems  that  have  stepped  up  milk  and  egg  production  far  above  the 
limits  our  grandfathers  v/ould  have  believed  possible.    Productive  efficiency  on  the 
well-managed  farm  has  kept  pace,  step  for  step,  with  the  times*    That  is  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  science  has  put  a  powerful  motor  under  the  agricultural  hood* 

But  what  about  distributive  efficiency?    That  corresponds  to  the  roads,  the 
highways  and  superhighways,  along  which  agricultural  products  travel  to  their  final 
destination?    That,  too,  has  changed*  " 

V/hereas  fifty  years  ago,  Chicago,  Hev;  York,  and  Philadelphia  depended  upon 
the  surrounding  farr.ers  for  their  food  perishables,  today  they  reach  out''  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  clear  across  the  coiantry  to  V/ashington,  California,  and  Plorida,  In 
that  respect  distribution  has  changed  because  tra^nspcrtation  and  refrigeration  have 
changed.    But  the  Congress  and  some  m.arketing  stuients  feel  that  the  economy  of 
distribution,  the  economy  of  marketing,  has  not  kept  full  pace  with  the  times. 

So  strongly  did  the  Congress  feel  about  the  opportunities  for  advances  in  dis.- 
tribution  that  last  year  it  took  specific  steps  to  place  marketing,  and  utilization 
research  on  the  same  high  pedestal  that  for  well-nigh  a  century  production  research 
has  occupied. 
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Tho  HcsGarch  and  Marketing  Act  five^i  out  of  a  quartet  of  distinct  Congressional 
actions*    A  few  years  ago  the  late  Congressman  Hampton  P.  Fulner,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  study  of  the  system  under  which  agricultural  products  were 
marketed.    Ho  v/as  aroused  at  the  sight  of  vegeta"bles  "bringing  a  price  in  the  retail 
market  from,  five  to  ten  times  that  which  the  farmer  received  for  producing  the  very 
same  vegetahles.     The  House  authorized  the  proposed  investigation,  hut  Mr.  Fulm.er 
was  in  poor  health  and  nothing  much  was  done*     This  took  place  in  the  Seventy-Eighth 
Congress  —  two  Congresses  ago. 

Then,  in  the  Seventy-Ninth  Congress,  a  simdlar  resolution  was  proposed  hy 
Congressman  John  V/.  Flarmagan,  Jr# ,  and  was  adopt edo    Meantim.e  a  suhcommittee  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman  Pace  "began  in  l^U-k  to  study  cotton  prohlemiS* 

In  this  period,  likewise,  a  Food  Study  Committee  in  the  Congress  "becam.e  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  investigation  into  the  broad  field  of  D-arketing,  dis triouting 
and  processing  of  food  products* 

All  of  these  movements  had  one  point  in  comxiono     They  recognized  a  serious 
need  for  research*     They  culminated  in  the  pLesearch  and  Marketing  Sill  of  19^6, 
passed  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Seventy-Mnth  Congress , 

How  I  hc.ve  said  many  times  in  recent  months  that  this  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
important  a.gricul tural  laws  of  recent  years.     It  cannot  v;ork  miracles  but  it  can 
bring  science  more  powerfully  to  bear  on  agricultural  probleris.    The  Act  is  very 
broad.    It  provides  for  the  development  of  new  uses  for  agricultural  products,  the 
expansion  of  present  uses,  and  the  improvem.ent  of  Fxarket  facilities  and  services. 
It  provides  for  research  not  only  into  long-range  problems,  but  into  such  short 
range  qiiestions  as  the  ir.mediate  improvements  that  can  be  made,  for  example,  in 
grading  and  processing  farr^  products,  and  in  the  v/hole  field  of  Tiarketing,  It 
authorizes  approx:)riati ons  starting  at  9i  million  dollars  and  rep.ching  the  impressive 
total  of  61  million  dollars  in  I951.. 
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Tiiore  arc  throe  main  sections,  or  Titles,   in  the  "bill*    Title  One  amends  the 
Sankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935        authorize  additional  appropriations  for  research  "both 
in  the  Department  and  in  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations^  Appropriated 
funds  ijn.der  Title  One  go  to  States  and  to  the  Department  for  research  on  all  types 
cf  farm  problems.    At  least  20  percent  of  the  funds  are  to  go  for  Tiarketing  research* 
Under  this  Title  the  development  of  new  and  extended  uses  and  outlets  for  agricul-  ^ 
tural  products  is  emphasized. 

Title  Two  of  the  Act  is  devoted  entirely  to  marketing.    It  "brings  together  a 
long  list  of  activities  in  the  field  of  marketing  research  and  service  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed  to  carry  on  —  and  it  authorizes 
su"bstantial  apin^opriat ions  for  that  purpose* 

¥e  can  v;ork  with  pulDlic  and  private  research  agencies,  with  purchasing  and 
consuming  organizations,  "boards  of  trade,  cham"bers  of  commerce  and  other  "business 
and  trade  s.ssociations.    We  will  of  course  make  the  greatest  possilDle  use  of  exist- 
ing Federal  and  State  research  facilities,  "but  we  can  give  contracts  to  private 
agencies  if  there  are  advantages  in  so  doing. 

This  freedom  to  pick  and  choose  is  a  real  advantage.     Experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  times  when  it  is  cheaper  to  contract  for  research  —  especially  if 
the  research  is  to  "be  performed  just  one  time  —  rather  than  to  set  up  new  Govern- 
ment facilities. 

Another  advantage  of  this  freedom,  of  operation  is  that  research  can  "be  tied 
up  more  closely  with  the  real  problems  cf  an  industry*    ¥e  can  "bring  research  work- 
ers right  up  against  the  actual  difficulties  faced  "by  a  processing  or  dis tri"buting 
company « 

In  tiroes  past  we  have  studied  m.ost  commodities  only  in  the  first  stages  of 
marketing.    Some  products,  like  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  have  followed  throt^ 
to  the  receiving  point;  a  few  like  dairy  products,  we  have  followed  through  process- 
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ing.  Under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  narkoting 
goes  all  the  v/ay  fron  the  farn  to  the  kitchenr 

Title  Three  reajJ-ires  the  estal)lislir:.ent  of  an  eleven  nenhcr  national  Advisory 
Cormittee  "to  consvilt  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  appropriate  offi- 
cials ox  the  Departnent  of  Agriculture,  to  r.:ake  recomendations  relative  to  research 
and  service  work  authorized  "by  this  Act,  and  to  assist  in  ohtainin.p;  the  cooperation 
of  producers,  farn  organizations,  industry  groups,  e.nd  FederaJ  and  State  agencies 
in  the  furtherance  of  such  research  and  seirvice  progra,ns," 

Six  of  the  eleven  nenhers  of  this  Connittee  are  roauired  to  "be  representatives 
of  producers  or  their  organizations. 

Title  Three  provides  also  for  additional  connittees  to  work  in  pp^rticular 
fields  and  v/ith  special  connodities» 

There  v/as  one  serious  difficulty  that  ha,s  faced  us  since  the  "bill "  "becane  lav/. 
Because  the  Act  was  passed  so  late  in  the  79"^^"^  Congress,  no  funds  ^vere  appropria^tcd. 
We  have  recucsted  an  appropriation  for  l^kS  which  is  in  the  regular  "budget.    In  the 
neantine       have  "been  operating  v/ithout  funds.    We  have  done  this  "by  "borrowing  per- 
sonnel fror.i  various  a.gcncics  of  the  Department.    The  a.gencies  have  cooperated 
generously  so  that  when  funds  a.re  appropriated  we  v/ill  have  a  head  start  tov/a-rd 
making  the  Act  rcsilly  effective. 

V/e  have  moved  ca.refully,  'out  steadily  ahead,  "being  mindful  of  the  dangers  of 
over- expansion,  of  taking  too  "big  a  "bite.    We  are  deterr.ined  not  to  rush  into  a 
program  with  unso\;nd  adrdnistrative  riachinery,  incompetent  personnel  or  a  hodge- 
podge of  projects.    We  are  going  at  a  scientific  Job  in  a  scientific  r^anner. 

Last  fall  the  Secreta-ry  appointed  the  eleven-m.eri"bor  ITational  Advisory  Corjiit- 
tee.    Every  r.an  is  an  outsta,nding  leader  in  his  field.    Sver;y'  one  was  chosen  to 
represent  agriculture  and  the  general  pulDlic  interest  as  a  v/hole,  rather  than  any 
particular  segment  of  agriculture.    Thus  far  the  iTationa.l  Advisory  Corjiittee  has 
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met  three  tir.ies  and  it  has  iDeen  of  gro^ot  assistance  in  formulating  the  iDcginnings 
of  a  program. 

In  addition,  I9  commodity  comittees  and  a  comr-iitteo  on  transportation  have 
"been  appointed.  Wo  arc  setting  up  v;orking  relationships  with  the  experiment  sta- 
tions, with  the  State  agencies  and  with  the  trade  and  industry  groups* 

Vfc  arc  holding  m.eetings  . with  these  groups  and  we  are  getting  ready  to  go  when 
funds  exo  appropriated  for  the  l^kS  fiscal  year  starting  July  1* 

Let  nc  illustrate  how  a  corj.iodity  advisory  committee  operates. 

Take  the  Potato  Advisory  Gomm.ittee,  for  example.    Out  of  our  first  r.eeting 
with  this  group,  which  was  held  March  13  and  lU,  have  com.e  definite  recomxiendations 
on  the  utilization  and  the  m-arketing  of  potatoes. 

The  Coirnittee  reconuiended  intensive  research  on  developing  and  expanding  uses 
for  potatoes  other  than  as  human  food  in  fresh  form.     It  recommended  work  to  develop 
new  and  cheaper  dehydrating  processes;  other  means  of  preserving  whole,  ground  or 
sliced  potatoes;  use  of  potatoes  for  feed  grade  glucose;  denaturing  of  diversion 
potatoes  for  use  as  feed  or  as  a  comx^oncnt  of  ensilage  or  for  technological  opera- 
tions. 

It  re  contended,   further,  research  on  the  production  of  potato  flour  and  coo^)- 
erative  projects  with  potato  chippors  pertaining  to  stora.ge,  oil  rancidity,  and  so 
on. 

In  the  field  of  marketing  it  recommended  intensi\7c  research  in  the  direction 
of  quality  iivprovemenL ,  including  handliug  methods',,  ciea:oing,  grading  and  recondi- 
tioning. 

The  Oonnittee  urged  study  of  demand  and  consuxier  preferences  c     it  would  like 
to  know  the  rela.tion  of  incomej   type  of  faxiily^   season  and  place  of  residence  to 
potato  consiLmpt ion. 

Potato  availahility  is  considered  important.:  For  example,  could  consumption 
"bo  increased  in  certain  areas  or  seasons  if  potatoes  were  more  widely  available  at 
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lower  retail  ;^riccs7    Could  smaller  narkcts  "be  supplied  nore  adequately  or  effi- 
ciently tlirou/::hout  the  year. 

The  Cor:r.:ittce  reconnended  also  study  of  seasonal  distrilDution  pnong  narkots, 
of  narketinf;  costs,  of  market  price  relationships.,  r.arketing  a{::reor.K;nts ,  e'ovornnent 
programs,  foreign  trade,  ^a,nd  narket  news  reports.   .  .  . 

\  It  did  not  neglect  production  research*    It  urged  expansion  of  work  on  potato 

breeding  and  the  selection  of  new  and  inproved  varieties. 

This  will  .r;ive  you  an  idea  of  the  tnorougnnoss  v;ith  v/hicn  the  Conr.ittecs  work* 
There  is  a  jo"b  to  "be  done,  and  the;/  are  out  to  help  get  it  dona* 

On  the  production  side,  the  agri,cultural  not  or  is  purring  fairly  snoothly* 
The  "big  prohlon  is  to  irprovc  the  roads,  the  highv/ays  and  siip  or  highways  of  distri- 
bution so  that  after  we  leave  the  naturrl  speedway  which  the  war  has  "built,  agri- 
culture will  still  "be  a'ole  to  use  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  its  productive  capacity* 

To  get  the  r.ost  out  of  this  legislation  wc  shall  all  have  to  put  a  lot  of 
work  and  a  lot  of  cooperation  into  it*  ■.'re  need  teaii  v/ork»  vvo  need  to  p^oll  to- 
gether* 

Before  I  left  V/ashington,  I  checked  over  the  lists  of  nen  frcn  the  iJorthwest 
v/ho  are  serving  on  sone  of  the  comodi ty  connittces. 

On  the  'v/ool  Advisory  Corjnittec,   the  a.rca  is  represented  by  J.  A*  Hill,  Dean, 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  V/yor.ing;  Sylvan  J.  Pauly,  of  Montana,  Presi- 
dent, national  ¥ool  G-rov/ers  Association;  and  J,  5^  VJ'ilson,  Secretary  of  the  V/yoning 
Wool  Growers  Association* 

On  the  Potato  Connittee:    J*        Sinplct,  of  Caldwell,  Id:ho, 

On  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Advisory  Con^:ittee:    El  on  J.  Gilbert,   of  Rickey  ?nd 
G-ilbert,  Ynkir.ia,  Washington;  ajid  J,  E.  Klslire,  General  Manager  of  the  Apple  Growers 
Association,  Hood  Pdver,  Oregon* 
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.■:Gn  thc  Grain  Advisory- Oonnit tec:    EolDGrt  Be  ■  Taylor,,  Adr^xis,  ■  Oregon o 

On  the  Seeds  Advisory  Comittcc:    John  D,  IlensT3erg.  of  Rupert,  Idaho* 
-   On  the  Poultry  Advisory  Connittee:     Henry  J»  Hanson,  Pu^m-llixp,  Vfeshingtcn* 

On  the.  Dry  Beans  and  Pccas  Adyisory  Connittecr  -  Jer.os  Ho  Shields,  ShieldSj 
Inc. ,  Buhl,  Idaho;  Hernan  V/ilson,  Jrt  ,  V/ashhurn-V/ilson  Seed  Oo»,  Moscow,  Idrho;- - 
and  Will ian  Wolf  of  Latah,  WashingtQ,n,  .  ,  ■  • 

On  the  Tree  Huts  Advisory  Connittee:-    A^        Jacohson,  G-oneral  Manager,  ITorth* 
.west  Hut  G-ro\/ors,  Dundee,  Oregon;  and  Joim  iE,  Trmk,  Oregon  iTut  G-rov/ors,  Inc,>, 
Hew"borg,  Oregon,        .  .       •  ■  -     .  .  - 

My  philosophy  is  that  the  -non  who  know  no st  alDOut,  a  conr.iodity  .?nd  who  can 
suggest  the  host  neans  of  solving- industry's  probler's  arc  the  rum  v/ho  spend' 
their  lives  and  nake  their  living  in  that  industry*    The  nen  on  those  corj.iittoes 
B.TQj  I  ai'.i  sure,  ahle  to  "bring  to  us  the  experience  and  the  knov/lcdge  needed  to  help 
solve  your  prohlcns*    The  work  nust,  and  will,  he  done  in  the  field. 

The  authority  given  ]Dy  this  Act  is  "broad,  .If  wiscdy  used,  it  can  result  in. 
tremendous  good»     It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  nake  the  Act  work. 
•Together  I  an  sure  we  can  acMovc  -great  things.. 
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Talk  "by  E.  A.  Meyer,  Adninistrator ,  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
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ciation, Columbus,  Ohio,  September  6,  19^7,  10^30  a»me',  EST. 


(For  September  6,  AcM>  Release) 

The  keen  interest  which  you  of  the  Soybean  Association . have  in  research 
makes  it  particularly  pleasant  to  appear  on  your  program o 

VTh'en  I  look  at  the  rapid  strides  which  your  industry  has  made  in  recent 
years  I^rdalize  that  you  have  good  reason  for  being  research  conscious,     I  checked 
the  Dep^'rtment  of  Agriculture's  figures  before  leaving  Washington  and  found  that 
soybeaji  pr'Qduction  in  the.^U.  S,  since  I92U  —  when  the  Department  started  keeping 
records  on  soybeans       has  increased       fold  I    Any  industry  which  expands  that 
fast  is  bound  to  develop  a  lot  of  growing  pains  which  need  research  attention. 

The  list  of  questions  which  you  have  for  the  research  worker;  is  further 
lengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  use  of  soybeans  has  shifted  in  recent  years. 
In  192^  the  chief  use  of  soybeans  was  for  paints  and  varnishes.    Although  that  use 
has  increased  and  many  other  important  industrial  uses  have  been  added,  the  real 
expansion  in  soybean  consumption  has  been  as  food  —  in  shortening,  cooking  oil 
and  margarine. 

Much  of  this  production  expansion  and  shift  in  uses  has  taken  place  during 
the  'war  years  when  non-military  research  facilities  were  necessarily  curtailed. 

During  the  war,  world  shortages  and  the  resulting  good  price  of  fats  and 
oils  brought  above-average  returns  to  our  producers.    Neither  efficient  production 
nor  superior  quality  products  was  necessary  for  good  incomes.    Contrary  to  some 
war  expanded  industries,  you  seem  to  have  no  false  hopes  that  this  situation  will 
continue »    The  effort  which  other  nations  are  making  to  increase  their  fats  and 
oils  supplies  is  shown  by  the  recent  announcemen.t  that  the  British  Government  was 
setting  up  a  corporation  to  encourage  widespread  peanut  production  in  Africa.  If 
a  great,  mmber  of  palm,  tree  plantations  should  be  started  in  the  South  Pacific, 
as  they  v/ere  after  the  last  war,  the  future  world  oil  supply  would  be  still  fur- 
ther increased.    So  if  large-scale  soybean  production  is  going  to  continue  in  the 
United  States  you  m.ust  be  ready  to  meet  stiff  competition.    That  is  another  good 
reason  for  your  widespread  interest  in  research. 

It  is  fortunate  from  your  perspective  that  world  production  of  fats  and  oils 
will  probably  remain  short  of  demand  for  a  number  of  years.    This  will  give  you  a 
brief  breathing  spell  in  which  to  solve  some  of  these  problems.    But  there  is  no 
time  to  spare. 
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Certainly  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  soybeans  will  continue  as 
one  of  our  important  crops*    The  soybean  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  farm  pro- 
ducts.    It  provides  valuable  food,  much  needed  livestock  feed,  and  is  important 
for  mahy  industrial  uses*    A  great  many  farmers  are  geared  to  soybean  production. 
There  is  now  a  large  soybean  crushing  plant,  and  marketing  channels  are  well 
developed*    All  these  things  point  to  soybeans  as  an  important  cash  crop  in  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come. 

My  part  on  your  program  is  to  give  you  a  review  of  progress  under  the 
Research  and  I^.^jceting  Act  and  indicate  what  assistance  you  can  expect  from  us  in 
helping  solve  th^  problems  of  the  soybean  industry  a 

I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  am.  enthusiastic  about  this  Act*    It  can  mean  a 
lot  to  our  farmers,  to  the  processors  and  distributors  of  farm  products  and  to  the 
consumers  of  the  Hation.    The  work  of  scientists  during  the  war  has  cast  a  heavy 
shadow  of  fear  over  our  entire  planet;  at  the  same  time  it  has  brought  a  great 
hope  for  better  living  by  all  mankind.    Though  agricultural  .research  may  not  be  as 
spectacular  as  research  in  the  peacetime  use  of  atomic  energy,  "it  is  part  of  the 
same  onward  movement.    It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  increasing  scientific  and  econo- 
mic knowledge  to  bear  in  solving  the  problems  faced  by  the  agricultural  segment 
of  our  economy,  and  holds  great  hope  of  better  living  for  all  of  us* 

As  to  wt^at  the  Act  provides,  let  me  say  that  basically  it  provides  for  no 
new  types  of  ri^search*    I  need  not  tell  a  group  of  soybean  producers  and  proces- 
sors who  know  the  work  of  our  Peoria  laboratory  that  research  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  for  some  time  extended  all  the  way  from  crop  production  to  the 
discovery  of  new  uses  for  farm  products.    Major  emphasis,  however,  had  been  on 
production  research.    We  had  very  limited  funds  for  marketing  and  utilization  work. 

The  great  significance  of  the  Act  lies  in  its  scope  and  emphasis.  It 
states  that  one  of  its  purposes  is  to  bring  research  and  services  in  the  marketing 
and  utilization  of  farm  products  up  to  a  position  of  parity  with  research  in  farm 
production.    It  provides  for  much  broader  tecxiwork  between  the  research  activities 
of  the  I'ederal  government,  the  States  and  private  industry*    Finally  it  envisions 
a  greatly  expanded  program.    It  authorizes  nev/  appropriations  that  step  up  year 
by  year  to  a  level  of  6l  million  dollars  in  1951« 

As  you  know,  however,  the  authorization  of  funds  by  Congress  does  not  mean 
that  the  funds  will  be  actually  appropriated.    This  Act  was  passed  in  August  19^6. 
It  was  not  until  July  30»  of  this  year  that  the  first  funds  were  made  available. 
Instead  of  appropriating  tho  19  million  dollars  authorized  for  19^7-^^*  Congress 
voted  9  million  dollars. 

These  f-unds  for  the  current  year  are  divided  in  the  following  manner:  2j 
million  go  to  the  State  experiment  stations  to  be  used  for  all  types  of  research; 
1-|  million  goes  to  the  Department  for  cooperation  with  State  agencies  on  all  types 
of  research  other  than  utilization;  3  million  dollars  goes  to  the  Department  for 
utilization  research;  and  2  million  to  the  Department  for  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion research  and  services© 
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The  year  which  has  intervGnod  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  has  "bQen . devoted 
to  huildin^^  a  progran;  so  that  when  funds  ."be cane  availat)le,  .  there  would  "be  the 
least  possible  delay  in  hpginning  operations*  ' 

First  off  we 'had  the  job  of  c6nfori*ing  with  interested  groups  oyer  the 
ITation,  getting  then  inforned  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Act  and  soliciting  their 
cooperation  and  their  ideas  on  the  nost  effective  ways  of  carrying  it  put. 

k  We,  "begun  fornali zing  this  producer- industry  consultation  in  October  with 

I  the  appointnont  of  a  .National  Advisory  Connittee*    Shortly  thereafter  a  Connittee 
'  of  iTine  v;as  appointed  representing  the  directors  of  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
i   nent  stations,  to  confer  with  the  Departnent  on  I'ederal- State  cooperatioric 

Following  reconnendp,t ions  of  the  ITational  Axivisory  Connittee,  we  then  set 
up  13  connodity  connittees  and  a  connittee  on  transportation.    The  job  of  these 
connittees  was  two-foldj    First,  to  outline  fields  of  research  which  they  felt 
should  be  undertaken  on  their  subjects;  and  second,  and  nore  inportant,  to  indicate 
the  priority  which  they  felt  should  be  given  to  these  various  fields  of  research.  . 

To  aid  then  we  set  up  working*  groups  in  the  Departnent  corresponding  to  each 
of  the  specialized  connittees,.    These  working  groups  brought  together  the  thinking 
of  the  Departnent  as  to  research  needs  in  each  field  and  presented  it  to  the  con- 
nittees as  a  starting  point  for  their  deliberations. 

^Representatives  of  State  departnents  of  agriculture  and  State  experinent 
stations  were  also  naned  on  the*  working  groups.    However,  cost  and  distance  pre- 
•  vented  nost  of  then  fron  participating  except  by  correspondenceo 

All  of  these  specialized  connittees  have  net  and  nade  their  reconnendations, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Connittee  has  net  four  tines. 

Additional  working  groups  in  the  Departnent  reviewed  problens  of  connodities 
not  covered  by  advisory  connittees,  and  outlined  the  research  and  services  needed 
in  nany  fields  besides  transportation  v/hich  cut  across  conxiodity  lineq.  Meanwhile, 
Departnent  and  State  agencies  were  developing  their  owrl  proposals  for -specif ic 
project s« 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  June  we  had  progran  natcrials  fron  the  advisory  connit- 
tees, the  v/orking  groups,  the  Connittee  of  Nine,  various  State  agencies,  and 
agencies  within  the  Departnent,  as  well  as  suggestions  from  private  organizations 
and  individual So 

This  ha,s  involved  a  lot  of  conferences  and  a  lot  of  work,  but  we  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  two-way  educational  process.    It  has  aided  uS  innensely  in  building 
our  progran'  and  at-  the  sane  tine  helped  infom  interested  public  groups  as  to  the 
na.ture  of  the  Act  and  our  progress  under  ito    We  feel  that  this  has  laid  the  ground- 
work for  sone  fine  cooperation  between  farners,  industry,  and  the  Federal  and 
State  governnents. 

Out  of  the  wealth  of  naterial  accunulated  thro-q.gh  this  procesa  we  forged  a 
progran  for^  the  fiscal  year  19^So    This  was  reviewed  by  the  National  Advisory  Con- 
nittee in  June  and  revised  in  light  of  its  reconnendations  and  the  anount  of  funds 
nade  available  by  Congress. 
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Here  are  sone  of  the  progran  policies  which  we  have  decided  uponj    We  "be- 
lieve that  projects  should  represent  new  lines  of  activity  within  the  various 
■  fields  of  work,  or  activities  where  substantial  expansion  is  clearly  needed,  ¥e 
"believe  that  the  research  should  "be  practical  — that  it  should  deal  with  prohlems 
which  producers  and  industry  face  now  or  will  face  in  the  immediate  future.  We 
want  our  work  to  yield  results  wliich  can  he  immediately  put  to  profitable  use*  We 
intend  to  concentrate  our  efforts  so  as  to  do  an  effective  joh  in  a  limited  number 
of  fields  rather  than  scatter  them  over  a  multiplicity  of  different  problems. 

Finally  we  want  to  make  the  first  order  of  business  the  finding  of  new  and 
expanded  markets  for  those  crops  which  now  or  in  the  immediate  future  threaten  to 
be  in  surplus*  ■  We  feel  that  the  Department's  emphasis  can  best  be  placed  on 
marketing  and  utilization  research,  leaving  major  responsibility  for  production 
research  to  the  Statese 

With  this  brief  background  statement,  let  me  give  you  the  major  fields  of 
research  v/hich  we  have  tentatively  planned  to  take  up  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.    I  can't  tell  you  what  specific  projects  will  be  taken  up  by  what  agency,  nor 
the  exact  funds  that  v;ill  be  authorized  for  each.    But  I  can  tell  you,  in  general, 
what  we  intend  to  do. 

Section  9(b)  (3)  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  provides  that  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  the  State  experiment  stations  under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  two 
.  or  more  stations  in  the  study  of  regional  problems.    One  of  the  functions  of  the 
Committee  of  Mne  was  to  recommend  such  regional  work.    In  the  field  of  marketing 
they  suggested  that  major  emphasis  be  given  to  the  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products,  livestock  and  wool,  poultry  and  eggs,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
^nd  cotton.    The  individual  states  will  also  give  attention  to  the  marketing  of 
other  products,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  local  problems  within  states. 

Additional  regional  projects  are  recommended  in  the  field  of  food  and  h\iman 
.    nutrition,  in  rural  housing,  and  in  dairy  barn  construction.    States  in  the  Cotton 
Belt  intend  to  give  considerable  attention  to  cotton  mechanization  and  to  funda- 
mental cotton  breeding  studies.    Regional  studies  will  probably  be  undertaken  on  a 
preliminary  basis  to  produce  improved  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle  and 
poultry. 

Under  Section  10  (a)  of  Title  I  which  provides  for  utilization  research  we 
have  agreed  on  the  following  lines  of  work; 

First  priority  will  be  given  to  developing  new  and  improved  uses  of  agricul- 
tural commodities; ' second,  to  improving  human  nutrition  and  extending  food  uses  of 
agricultural  commodities;  and,  third,  to  preservation  and  improvement  of  quality 
and  prevention  of  spoilage  in  agricultural  commodities  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer 

In  Section  10  (b)  which  provides  for  cooperative  research  with  the  States  in 
fields  other  than  utilization,  we  have  selected  the  following  order  of  work:  First 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  new  and  more  profitable  uses  of  resources 
of  manpower,  soils,  water,  plants,  and  animals;  second,  on  reducing  hazards  and 
risks  in  agricultural  production;  third,  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of 
farm  buildings,  farm  homes,  farm  machinery,  and  power;  fourth,  studies  on  farm  in- 
come, expenditure^,  management,  and  diversification  of  enterprise;  fifth,  improve- 
ment of  rural  homes  and  rural  life;  and  sixth,  improving  the  marketing  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.  • 
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Finally,  -under  Title  II  which  covers  marketing  and  distriljution  research  and 
services  we  have  also  decided  on  seven  over-all  fields  of  work:     (l)  developing  new 
market  information  and  "basic  data,  (2)  development  of  new  and  expanded  market  out- 
lets, (3)  reducing  marketing  costs  and  margins,  {k)  developing  new  standards  and 
grading  to  improve  marketability  of  farm,  products,  (5)  improvement  of  marketing 
methods,  facilities  and  equipment,  (6)  developing  new  processing  and  packaging 
techniques  to  minimize  waste  and  increase  salability,  and  (7)  analysis  of  demand 
and  consumer  preferences  for  agricultural  products, 

Though  the  scope  of  some  of  these  categories  may  not  he  apparent  without 
specific  examples,  I  think  the  reading  of  this  list  does  indicate  the  tremendous 
"breadth  of  the  research  for  which  there  is  an  immediate  need,    I  think  it  extreme- 
ly important  that  all  groups,  such  as  yours,  which  have  im.portant  research  problems 
realize  how  many  other  groups  there  are  which  face  a  similar  array  of  problems* 
Unless  you  have  this  realization,  there  is  danger  that  you  will  become  impatient 
with  the  rate  at  which  we  are  able  to  tackle  the  problem^s  that  are  f orem.ost  in 
your  minds, 

ITow  let's  turn  to  the  work  of  the  soybean  and  flaxseed  advisory  committee. 
Members  of  that  committee  representing  your  industry  include  J.  P,  Edmonson,  the 
Vice  President  of  this  association;  Otto       Brandau,  D,  J,  Bunnell,  Karl  ITolin, 
Ho  E.  Carpenter,  Eugene  D,  Punk,  and  Harry  Traux.    Tv/o  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, R,  W,  Capps,  and  Howard  Kellogg  represent  processors  of  both  soybeans  and 
flaxseed. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  fine  group  of  men,  and  they  are  rendering  a  very 
valmble  service.    I  should  mention  that  all  the  mem.bers  of  these  committees  — 
except  persons  on  the  National  Committee  who  had  to  m.ake  several  trips  to  V/ashingtc 
have  paid  their  own  expenses  in  attending  meetings  and  have  had  no  remuneration 
whatsoever, 

Now  what  are  the  major  fields  of  research  which  the  soybean  comjnittee  reccm- 
mended  that  we  undertake?    It  laid  major  stress  on  two  problems?    achieving  flavor 
stability  in  soybean  oil,  and  working  out  farm  storage  methods  and  facilities  for 
soybeans  so  as  to  prevent  a  majority  of  the  crop  from  being  thrown  on  the  market 
soon  after  harvest.    The  committee  also  gave  a  1-A  priority  to  several  other  prob- 
lems.   They  stressed  the  need  for  breeding  varieties  which  will  give  improved 
yields,  will  not  shatter,  are  superior  in  oil  content  and  protein  qualities  for 
different  uses,  are  adopted  to  combines,  resist  diseases,  and  which  are  adapted  to 
various  levels  of  soil  fertility  and  climate  conditions.    The  need  for  developing 
crop  rotations  and  other  practices  which  will  give  maximum  yields  of  soybeans  and 
other  crops  in  the  rotation  was  also  placed  in  this  category,  along  with  the  need 
for  fundamental  studies  on  soybean  protein  and  the  development  of  new  uses  for 
the  protein. 

Among  problems  of  a  somewhat  less  urgent  priority  which  cover  other  oils,  as 
well  as  soybeans,  they  included  the  following:    Better  methods  of  processing  oil- 
seeds including  use  of  improved  solvents;  a  method  of  determining  oil  content  of 
small  lots  of  soybeans  and  flaxseed  as  delivered  by  farmers;  analysis  of  the  need 
for  a  m.arket  news  service  covering  oilseeds  and  their  products;  the  freight-rate 
structure  for  oilseeds  and  their  products;  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  futures 
market  on  prices  and  marketing  of  oilseeds  and  their  products;  nutritional  and 
consumer-preference  studies  for  food  fats  and  oils,  soya  flour,  canned  and  dried 
soybeans;  and  finally,  a  strong  educational  program  to  bring  research  findings  to' 
lightc 
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Starting  with  the  general  gui'depbsts  suggested  by  the  National  Committee 
and  the;, specific  prohlem-areas  as  outlined  by  the'  Sbj^^bean  and  Flaxseed  Advisory 
Committee  we  had  to  decide  Just  what  soybean  problems  to  attack  first.    In  con- 
sidering this  question,  we  worked  closely  mth  representatives  of  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  so  as  to  achieve  a  ijinifi^d  plan  of  attack.    Some  of  the  problems 
recommended  were  already  being  studied at  least  to  a  limited  extent.    We  already 
have  underway  a  big  ^pro^atn  in  soybean -_breeding  which  is  being  carried  on  jointly 
by  our  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  2^ 'of  the  State  experiment  stations.    There  is 
a  cooperative  project  between  the  Department  and  a  number  of  the  states  on  control 
of  soybean  diseases^  which  is  'financed  by  a  special  Congressional  appropriation. 
A  number  of  states  are  carrying  on  experiments  to  determine  the  best  soybean  rota- 
tions, .and  tha  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  for  some  years,  been,  doing  compre- 
hensive'research  on  the  f^m  storage  of  soybeans'.  - 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  best  starting  point  for  the  Department  was 
to  intensify  work  on  the  problem  of  improving  the  flavor  stability  of.  soybean  oils. 
Though  I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  you  details  on  how  this  work  will  be 
approached,  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  being  launched. 

The  speed  with  which  we  are  able  to  lick  the  problem  of  flavor  stability  of 
soybean  oil  vrill  greatly  influence  the  future  of  the  entire  industry.  '  As  I  said 
earlier,  the  majority  of  our  soybeans  are  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  food  pro- 
ducts.   Soybeans  have  become  a  ma jor •  soiorce  of  oil  for  shortening,  mayonnaise, 
margarine,  and  similar  products.    But  for  some  strange  and  unknov/n  reason  such  pro- 
ducts made  from  soybean  oil  have  a  tendency  to  change  their  flavor  after  a  few 
weeks.:    They  do  not  spoil  or  become  rancid.    They  just  change  to  a  less  desirable 
taste.    Unless  we  can  stabilize  the  flavor  of  soybean  oil,  'competing  oils  may  to 
some  extent  surplant  it  as  a  food  product  as  supplies  become  more  nearly  normal. 

There  are  a  numbei^f  other  fields  of  work  planned  that  cut  across  commodity 
lines  that  will  be  of  value  to  your  industry.    Among  them  are: 

A  study  to  develop  a  method  to  include  oil  content  in  the  grading  and 
inspection  of  oilseeds; 

An  economic  study  of  basic  factors  affecting  production,  prices,  and  consumi 
tion  of  fats  and  oils; 

A  number  of  related  studies  dealing  with  the  adequacy  of  our  present  retail 
and  wholesale  market  news  service,  of  the  fields  into  which  it  needs  expansion,  and 
the  methods  of  obtaining  new  basic-  data  pertaining  to  market  supplies  and  movements 
and 

A  study  of  the  economics  of  oilseed  processing.    Though  original  emphasis 
in  this  latter  study  will  be  placed  on  cottonseed  oil  mill  operations,  we  hope  to 
broaden  the  work  at  a  later  date.  ■ 

There  will  also  be  work  on  the  problems  of  expanding  consumer  outlets  for 
all  agricultural  commodities,  of  achieving  greater  economy  in/^ho  transporting  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  products,  and  of  increasing  mechanization,  including  work 
on  weed  control  and  machines  to  apply  insecticides  and  fungicides.  ■ 
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I  might  mention  other  projects,  "but  these  are  the  primary  ones  now  planned 
which  will  be  of  direct  concern  to  you  people.    There  1^dll  also  no  doubt  be  studies 
undertaken  by  the  State  experiment. stations  which  will  also  deal  with  soybeans. 

After  plans  for  this  year's  program  of  Federal  and  State  research  are  com- 
pleted, I  anticipate  that  we  may  discover  problemB  deserving  priority  treatment 
which  --in  spite  of  our  careful  planning       have  been  overlooked.  Furthermore, 
there  may  be  new  problems  arising  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  merit  immediate 
attention.    We  have  set  aside  a  portion  of  our  funds  --a  reserve  —  to  take  care 
of  such  eventualities.    If  you  know  of  problems  which  you  feel  fall  in  either  of 
these  categories,  we  would  appreciate  yoi;ir  calling  them  to  our  attention. 

To  round  out  this  picture  of  soybean  research  let  me  say  a  word  about  the 
third  partner  who  is  sharing  in  this  work       that  is  the  soybean  industry  itself. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  your  industry's  growth  has  taken  place  in  very 
recent  years       and  war  years  at  that        you  have  already  done  much  valuable 
research  work.    I  think  this  work  should       and  will  --  expand  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  Job  of  the  Government  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  is  not  to  take 
over  your  research  function,  but  rather  to  do  for  farmers  and  the  processors  and 
distributors  of  farm  products  those  things  which  they  cannot  do  for  themselves  and 
which  --if  done       would  strengthen  American  agriculture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  which  we  can 
make  under  this  act  is  to  point  up  the  major  research  needs  in  agriculture  and 
then  act  as  a  coordinating  office  in  channeling  all  available  facilities  into  the 
solution  of  these  problems.    For  example,  our  work  in  bringing  loaders  of  the 
soybean  industry  together  to  ferret  out  the  widespread  research  needs  of  the 
industry  is  in  itself  a  major  step  forward.    We  hope  to  do  more  of  that  in  the 
future . 

But  helping  industry  formulate  an  up-to-date  statement  of  research  needs  is 
only  part  of  this  job.    We  face  a  still  bigger  task  of  acting  as  an  integrating 
unit  in  helping  the  various  independent  groups  which  have  a  contribution  to  make, 
best  utilize  their  resources  in  the  solution  to  these  problems.    This  means  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  various  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
itself;  it  means  coordinating  Federal  work  with  that  of  the  States;  and  finally  it 
means  integrating  Federal  and  State  work  with  that  of  industry.    When  you  remember 
that  this  research  work  is  going  on  in  various  agencies  of  the  hQ  states,  in 
numerous  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  in  Department  laboratories  scattered  through 
out  the  nation,  and  finally  in  the  many  complex  industrial  and  other  n on -governmen- 
tal institutions  --  you  begin  to  realize  the  size  of  this  job.    It  is  a  job  we  can- 
not do  by  ourselves.    But  if  you,  and  the  other  groups  I  have  mentioned  want  to  do 
this  job,  we  can  spearhead  it  and  act  as  a  central  clearing  house  of  information. 

To  mo  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  assignment  --  and  one  of  the 
keys  to  the  whole  success  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act       is  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  solid  basis  of  Government -Indus try  cooperation.    And  by  industry,  I  mean 
everyone  concerned  with  agricultural  products  from  the  farmer  to  the  distributor. 
Our  job  is  to  serve  you  and  we  can  serve  you  properly  only  if  we  have  a  close  work- 
ing relationship.    That  is  why  we  went  to  industry  at  the  very  beginning  to  find  ou•^ 
what  their  needs  were.    That  is  why  I  welcome  opportunities  like  this  to  meet  with 
industry  loaders  and  discuss  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  active  support  given 
by  the  American  Soybean  Association  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  the 
appropriation  for  it.    We  hope  that  through  cooperation  with  you  we  will  achieve 
such  results  as  to  merit  your  continued  support. 
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Organized,  sustained,  and  realistic  abundance  has  been  e^cpressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the  inevitable  long-time  goal  for  agriculture  in* 
the  years  ahead.     The  pr-^duction  record  of  American  farms  for  the  past  5  years 
certainly  indicates  that  the  production  phase  of  such  a  g©al  is  physically 
possible.     A  farm  worker  today  produces  twice  as  much  as  he  did  30  years  ago. 
An  hour '-s  work  now  produces  a  third  m.ore  mxilk,  50  percent  more  corn,  and  more 
than  twice  as  m.uch  wheat  as  it  did  in  1920.     These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
examples  that  could  be  cited. 

Due  credit  should  be  given,  of  course,  to  good  weather  and  the  remarkable 
effort  and  cooperation  of  farmers  during  and  since  the  v/ar  to  keep  agricultural 
production  at  an  all-time  high.     But  few  will  argue  about  the  important  role 
that  has  been  played  by  improved  plant  varieties,  better  breeding,  feeding,  . 
and  management  of  livestock,  better  use  and  care,  of  our  natural  resources, 
more  efficient  machines  and  ways  of  using  them.     Although  research  by  State, 
Federal,  and  private  agencies  has  drawn  the  blueprints  for  impr.ovem.ents  in 
agricultural  production,  the  results  might  mean  much  less  to  farmers  \vere  it 
not  for  the  successful  efforts  of  the  farm  press  in  disseminating  inform.ation 
about  research  progress.     One  is  constantly  encouraged  by  your  support  of 
research  through  editorials  and  feature  articles o 

We  all  want  abundance,   I»m.  sure.     If  the  Marshall  plan  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  it  is  passed  by  the  Congress  we  will  need  abundant  production^ 
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Indications  are  that  the  long-time  welfare  of  the  United  States  will  demand 
high  production..-     One  of  the  more  enlightening  facts  that  emerged  from  World 
War  II  is  the  great  volume  of  food  that  people  in  this  country  will  eat  if 
it  is  available  to  them  and  they  have  the  ability  to  buy  it.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  bread,  butter,   and  potatoes,  the  consumption  of  most  staple  fo®d 
items  has  increased  appreciably  from  pre-war  days  to  the  present  time, 

f.or  example,  the  average  .American  now  eats,  3  pounds  of  meat  a  week 
■compared  .with  ,2, pounds  ...pre .-war;  ...3  <» 6  quarts  of.  milk  ajid  cream  .compared  with 
3  quarts  pre-warj  2,2  ounces  of  .cheese  now  compared  with  lo7r  7»3  eggs  a  week 
.new  as  compared,  with  5«7  P^e.-wa.rj  2o8,. pounds  of  fresh  fruit  now  as  compared 
with  2^7  .pre-war  but  11<,9  ounce,s  ,of  canned  and  fr®zen,.,fruits  now  against  only 
6, 1  .pre-war,;  .fresh,  vegetable  s  ,  .,5. -p-iunds.  now  compared  with  I|.<,5  :pre.-war;  canned 
and  frozen,  vegetables,   I5  ounces  now  coFipared  with  9«7  pre-vrar,    Wee.kly  con- 
sumption of  potatoes  has  gone  down  about  one.-tenth .  of  a  pound  per  capita. 
Butter  ■  c.ons,umpt ion  has  decreased  from  5«1  ounces  pre-war  to.3«5  :Ounces  now 
while  margarine  has_  increased  from  .7  ounces  weekly  to  lol  ounce, 

,.  Just  as  clearly,  however,,  as  the  record  of  recent  years  shows  how  pro- 
ductive our  farms  can  be,,  the  re.cord  for  several  decade.s  back  sh©ws  hew 
abundance  can  create  problems,    .So .long, as  the  level  of  fo®d  consumption 
depends  on. internal  economic  conditi^ons, ,  .the  demand  .situation  can  change 
rather  quickly.     The  same  is  true,  of  course,  about  international  conditisns. 
Even  with  relatively  good  economic  conditions  we  might-  have  surpluses  of  some 
things,.     In  I926,  for  instance^  we  had  relatively  fu.ll  ■  employment  but  a  surplus 
of  cotton,  and  in  I929  .we  had  relatively  high  employment.. with      surplus  of 
wheat  o 

It -may  seem  anomalous  to  talk  about-  surpluses  when  there  is,  so  much 
evidence  of  hunger  in  the  world,  but,  knowing  the  virtues  of  preparedness, 
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we  think  it  is   simply  good  common  sense  to  prepare  now  for  the  problems  we 
know  surpluses  can  and  might  bring.     Last  April  the-  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  announcing  hearings  on  long-range  agricultural  policy  stated  that 
"The  direction  in  which  we  believe  the  future  welfare  of  American  agriculture 
lies  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. by  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act,  which  declares  that  the  expansion  of  consumption,  rather  than 
the  limitation  of  production,  is  the  basic  ansv/er.  to  our  problems.     The  Act, 
however,  could  do  little  more  than  establish  a  majer  compass  point  and  indi- 
cate the  goal  toward  which  we  want  to  travel 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  was  passed  unanimously  by  both  Houses  of 
the  79"th  Congress  and  was  signed  by  the  President  on  August  II4.,  I9U6  to  become 
Public  Law  733»     Funds  for  putting  the  law  into  effect,  however,  were  not  made 
available  until  July  ^0,  19U7 *     Of  the  I9  million  dollars  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  I'^Ul-h-Q  >  9  million  were  actually  appropriated,  which  rjnount  was 
allocated  as  follows:     2-g-  million  dollars  as  direct  grants,  under  a  specified  ■• 
formula,  to  the  State  experiment  stations  for  all.  types  of  State  or  coopera-' 
tive  regional  research;  3  million  to  the  USDA  for  research  on  new  and  wider 
uses  of  agricultural  products;  1-|-  million  to  the  USDA  for  cooperati-^e  re- 
search with  the  States  on  research  other  than  new  and  wider  uses;  and  2  million 
for  the  USDA  to  devote  exclusively  to  the  development  of  a  sound  and  efficient 
system  for  distributing  and  marketing  agricultural  products. 

Although  the  new  research  Act  does  noot  extend  the  scope  of  work  that  can 
be  undertaken  by  Federal  funds  in  the  States  or  by  the  USDA,  there  are  some 
new  features  about  it.     For  instance,  of- the  2-|-  million  dollars  allocated  to 
the  States  by  formula,  at  least  20  percent  must  be  used  for  marketing  research 
or  services.     Indications  are,  hov;-ever,  that  the  States  are  actually  using 
about  l^O  percent  of  these  funds  for  marketing  research.     The  Act  positively 
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encourages  more  cooperative  research  betv/e en  States  by  authorizing  as  much  as 
25  ;pe.rc-ent  of  the  direct-grant  fuhds  to  be  used  for  research  that  involves 
problems  that.' are  common  to  two  or  more  States. 

vYith  th'e  'allbcation  of  3  miiliori  dollars  for  research  on  new  and  wider 
uses  of  a £;ri cultural  products,  new'  impetus  can'  be  given  to  the  work  that  has 
been'  under  way'  in  this  field,  mainly  in  the  Department's  four  regional  labo- 
ratories-.   'This  money  has  been  assigned  to  appropriate  bureaus  of  the  Department 
for  work  in  these  three  br bad  categories:     (1)    To  develop  new  and  improved 
uses  for  farm  commodities;   (2)  to  improve  human  nutrition  and  extend  fo©d 
uses  for  farm'  products ;  and  (3)  to  preserve  and  improve  quality  and  prevent 
spoilage  of  farm  products  between'  the  producer  and  the  consumer.     Under  this 
section  of  the  Act  we  are  authorized  for  the  first  time  to  contract  to  have 
research  done  by  a  public  or  private  agency  or  individual  if,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Se^cretary  of  Agriculture ,  the  work  can  thus  be  done  •  more  efficiently, 
quicker,  and  at  le ss  cost  than  by  the  Department,     More  than  50  projects  have 
been,  approved  so  far  under  this  section  of  the  Act, 

•     Federal-State  cooperative  research  on  general  agricultural  problems  other 
than  utilization  is  further  encouraged  by  the  'al'l©cati©n  of  l-g- million  for 
this^  purpose,'    The  broad  lines  of  WQrk  on  which  this  money  is  being  used  are: 
■(l)i  Devel®pment  of  new  and  more  profitable  uses  of  our  manpower,  soils,  water, 
plant,  and  animal  resources;  (2)  reducing  insect,  disease,  and  other  hazards 
in  agricultural  production;   (3)  more  efficient  and'  satisfactory  use  of  farm 
buildings',  machinery,  and  p©wer;  and  (Ij.)  to  improve  the  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities.     Forty-three  projects  have  been  approved  for  action  in 
cooperation  with  State  Experiment'  Stations, 
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The  section  under  which  2  million  dollars  has  been  allocated  is  the 
marketing  part  of  the  Act  and  is  significant  because  it  recognizes  the  need 
to  bring  our  distribution  and  marketing  system  up  to  date  so  it  can  do  a 
better  job  of  handling  the  abundance  that  basic  production  research  has  done 
so  much  to  bring  about.     In  the  past  the  Department  has  had  only  about  1 
million  dollars  a  year  for  research  on  marketing  hut  much  of  it  was  earmarlced 
for  the  development  of  grades  and  standards.    With  the  specific  authority  and 
funds  allowed  under  the  new  research  Act,  we  can  get  down  to  business  on  some 
of  the  mere  tangible  problems  of  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities.     The  first  year's  work  toward  this  goal  will  concentrate  on 
getting  new  ajid  basic  information  along  these  lines:     (l)  Where  and  how  to 
expand  market  outlets;    (2)  how  to  reduce  marketing  costs  and  margins;  (3) 
develop  new  standards  and  grades,  where  necessary,  to  improve  the  marketability 
of  farm  products;  how  to  improve  and  encourage  wider  use  of  better  marketing 

methods,  facilities^  and  equipment;   (5)  how  new  processing  and  packaging 
techniques  can  be  used  to  minimize  waste  and  increase  salability  of  farm  pro- 
produce,  particularly  in  retail  stores;  and  (6)  collection  of  data  and  analyses 
of  consumer  demand  and  preferences  for  products  of  agriculture «     To  date  6l 
projects  are  under  way  all  aimed  at  these  broad  objectives. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  Act  —  one  which  I  think  will  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  a  progrtun  of  this  kind  —  is  the  requirement  that  a  National  Advisory 
Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to  recommend  what*  types  of  research 
sheuld  be  undertaken  and  td  assist  him  in  obtaining  the  fullest  cooperation' 
not  only  from  Federal  and  State  agencies,  but  also  from  producers,  farm 
organizations,  ejid  private  industry.     Such  a  committee  was  appointed  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  and  consists  of  these  men; 
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Howard  E,  Babcock,  f|armer,  writer,  and  ohairman,  ^oard  ,.of  Tru3.t^,es  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N^Y.j  Fred  Bailey-,,  of  the  National  Grange,  Washington,.  D..»C.; 
Robert  R»  Coker-,  vice  president  of  Coker's  Pedigreed  .Seed.  Compa.ny  and  an  officer 
of  .banking,  .mercantile.,  and  cottonseed  oil  firms..  Hart  s  ville ,  S.C      John  H.  Davis, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Charles  F,  Kettering,,  j^^eneral  manager  of  the  Research  Laboratories  Division, 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio;  C.  -M*.  Kitchen,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegeta.ble  Association,  Washington,  D*C.;  Albert  K. 
Mitchell,  rancher  and  member  of  the  New  Mexico  Cattle  Growers  Associ;Ati on ,  Albert, 
New  Mexico;  James  G,  Patton,  president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Walter  L*  Randolph,  president  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  H.  J., Reed,  head  of  Purdue  School  of  Agriculture,  the  ex- 
periment station  and  of  Purdue  Extension  Service,  West  Lafayette,  Ind, ;  and 
YJ,  Kerr  Scott,,  state  comjnissioner  of  agriculture.  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Committee,  the  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  specific  comm©dity  committees  to  represent  producers,  private  industry, 
and  science  in  developing  research  and  service  projects.     Nineteen  such  com- 
mittees have  been  named  and. are  currently  holding  their  second  round  of  meetings 
in  Washington  td  review .work  under  way  and  to  suggest  projects  they  feel  are 
most  urgently  in  need  of  attention  in  the  I9U8-U9  fiscal  year.     The  commodities 
represented  are  citrus  fruit,  cotton  and  cottonseed,  dairy,  deciduous  fruit,  dry 
beans  and  peas,  feed,  grain,  livestock,  peanuts,  potatees,  :p«ultry,  ri;ce,  seeds, 
soybeans  and  flaxseed,  sugar,  tobacco,  tree  nuts,  ^^yegetables,  -and  woqI,  T,he. 
advice  of  these  comm©dity  groups  has  definitely  been  constructive  and  helpful. 
Three  so-called  a cross- commodity  committees  on  transportation,  foreign  trade, 
and  cold  storage  have  been  named  to.  help  us  out  in  suggesting  research  that 
is  pertinent  t©  all  commodities, 
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Time  will  not  permit  me  to  even  mention  all  of  the  some  I50  projects  that 
have  been  approved  under  the  Act,  but  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  few  of  the^ 
briefly  which  will  indicate,  I  believe ,  how  the  current  program  might  fit  into 
the  long-range  goal  of  realistic  abundance » 

There  is  a  generally  recognized  need  for  reducing  the  cost  of  getting  farm 
products  from  the  grcvyer  t  o  t  he  consumer  o     Too  little  is  known  about  v^rhat  happens 
to  farm  pr-^duce  after  it  leaves  the  fann.     As  early  as  I9I5  "bbis  pr'^blem.  became 
the  concern  of  many  Md-west  farm  papers  and  in  the  hope  of  doing  something  about 
it  helped  along  the  farmer  cooperatives  movements     Today  memberships  in  farmer 
marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives  number  more  than  5  million  doijag  an  armual 
business  of  over  6  billion  dollars,  but  as  a  group  still  concede  that  there  are 
m^any  seemingly  unsurmcunt3.ble  d  if  f  i  culties  c 

There  is  general  agreement  that  one  way  to  reduce  distribution  costs  would 
be  t©  develop  and  encourage  wider  use  of -more  efficient  methods  and  equipment 
for  handling  farm  produce  after  it  is  harvested.     In  m.any  production  areas  there 
are  inadequate  or  complete  lack  of  assembly  markets  where  the  products  of  various 
growers  can  be  brought  together,   graded,  packed  and  shipped  to  terminal  markets* 
Inefficient  facilities  and  failure  to  use  labcr- saving  devices  not  only  adds  to 
the  price  that  must  ultimately  be  charged  to  the  consum.er  but  it  restricts  volume 
movement  of  gc©ds  and  it  lowers  quality  and  cs.uses  waste,     A  project  under  the 
R&MA  is  ained  directly  at  this  problem  under  which  studies  will  be  made  to 
determine  what  kinds  of  market  facilities  are  most  efficient  for  handling  pro- 
duce at  assembly  points,  secondary  m.arkets^  and  termdnals.     The  operations  of 
individual  business  establishments  will  be  examined  to  see  how  much  tim.e  is 
require*d  to  handle  different  comm.odities  under  vai-ying  conditions  and  with 
different  types  of  equipment.     The  results  will  be  brought  together  and  m.ade 
generally  available  to  every  link  in  the  distribution  chain  in  the  hope  of 

achieving  greater  efficiency  and  uniformity*. 
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An  enormous  toll  of  fruit  and  vegetables  i 5 , taken  each  year  by  .diseases  , 
during  shipment.     Out  standing  e  xamples  are  stem- end  rot  of  citrus  .fruit,. 
bacterial  s®ft  rot  of  vegetables,  and  blue  mold  rot  and;  gray  mold,  rot  of,. 
apples  and  pears.     Researchers  will  attempt  to  ,pre.vent.. this  lo.ss  .by  the- 
use  of  fumigants  and  disinfectants,  or  antispptip  washes.     They  will  als„<5  .  ■ 
try  to  find  out  what  influence  different  types  of  containers,  ventilat  ign, .  •■ 
and  refrigeration  might  have  on  spoilage,  .    ,..  ..   .  , 

Studies  on  prepackaging  will  be  undertaken  in  another  ..pro  ject  in  which 
researchers  will  determine  whether  it  is  better  to  prepackage  -.certain  items  •  ' .     .  ^-  . 
of  produce  where  it  is  grown  or  at  terminal  markets,    :They,.v/ill  also  e.valuate  : 
the  merits  of  different  vapor  proof  and  p©ro.us  plastic  wrapping  materials  for  ;.      .  • 
various  commodities  and  will  make  tests  to  find  the  best  methods,  for,  washing, ' 
trimming,  refrigerating,  shipping  and  displaying  of,  prepackaged  .produc^v  .-as.      :  ■ 
compared  mth  usual  bulk  offerings  of  fresh  produce,^   The  cost  ...element  ■  will . 
be  closely  watched  in  all  of  these  studies,  because  any  .impr© veijie.nts  in  q.uality,   .  .. 
food  value,  appearance,  or  convenience  will  b e  . meaning le.ss  ...if  it  causes  ; the-  item.,-.-' 
to  be  priced  out  of-range  of  millions  of  lc?w-and  fixed-incom.e  .p.eo.ple:,  -  .  , 

Each  year  insects  eat  or  destroy  more  than  1|.00  million  dolla  rs.  worth  of  -  •  •. 
grains,  cereal  products,  and  seed  stocks  during,  .farm  storage.,  in  freight  cars,- 
mills  and  warehouses ,  .  Small-scale  experiments  show  t  hat .  these  los.^.es  oan-;be 
prevented  by  such  measures  as  cold  dry  storage,  f  umi  gat  ion,  ,  residual  type  ■  ■ 
sprays,  protective  packaging  and,   in  the  case .  of  seed  stocks,  treatment, .  with 
certain  insecticidal  dusts.     The  subject  of  a  .  pro  je.ct  under, .  the  R(S:l-iA. .  is...  t  0  f  .ind 
out  if  these  insect-control  methods  are  practic-al,-  on. a...  large  commercial  scale,-.  ;.  , 
The  State  experiment  stations  of  Kansas,  j\/finnesota,  .and  Georgia,  are ,  cooperating   ••.  • 
in  this  work  as  well  as  elevator  and  warehouse  ,  operators ,  farmers ,  ■railways  ^ 
millers,   chemical  companies,  and  commercial , package  and  bag  manufacturers..,  .  y- ■  :■.     -  -., 
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CROP  CONDITIONH^G  AS  RELATED  TO  MARKETING 


Abstract  of  statement  by  £•  A.  Meyer,  Administrator  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act,  before  the  Crop  Conditioning  Conference,  Washington,  D.C.  - 
'   -  -^  BeltsvilleV  Maryland,  May  17-18,  19U8_ 

Field  crops  to  be  marketed  need  to  be  in  good  condition  so  that  they 
(1)  may  be  stored  (which  includes  transportation)  and  (2)  retain  their, 
greatest  nutritive  and  other  values. 

Harvesting  of  grain,  seed,  hay,  oil  and  fiber  crops  in  great  volume  with 
machinery  usually  means  harvesting  while  the  crop  is  too  high  in  moisture 
for.  safe  storage,  either  on  the  farm  or  in  commercial  storage • 

Waiting  for  nature  to  condition  a  crop  properly  usually  means  loss  of  part 
of  the  crop  through  shattering,  as  with  grain  and  seeds,  or  even  much  of 
the  nutritive  value,  as  with  hay.    It  also  means  that  the  weather  must  be 
just  right  at  harvest  time. 

Until  farmers  became  more  conscious  of  losses  in  nutritive  value  and  other 
qualities  through  using  natural  drying  conditions,  there  was  little  de- 
mand for  mechanical  conditioning.    Nor  were  dependable  mechanical  condi- 
tioners available  for  fanners  -who  wanted  them. 

Scientific  production  and  harvesting  of -crops  have  moved  much,  faster  than 
has  conditioning  for  market.    The  full  benefit  of  a  farmer »s  efforts  in 
growing  and  harvesting  cannot  be  realized  if  he  cannot  properly  condition 
his  crop  for  storage,  transportation,  and  other  steps  in  the  marketing 
process.  .. 

Again  many  farmers  are  unaware  of  losses  in  quality  during  farm  storage. 
In  the  spring  of  19h6  every  fifth  crib  of  corn  along , selected  highways 
in  the  United  States  was  sampled.    Even  though  most  oimevs  stated  their 
corn  Yv-as  in  good  condition,  v/ide spread  damage  was  found,  sometimes  as 
much  as  UO  percent. 

Crops  improperly  conditioned  means  losses  in-  dollars  and  cents,  not  only 
to  the  grower,  but  also  to  the  buyer,  processor,  and  consumer.    They  also 
mean  losses,  for  example,  in  the  nutritive  value  of  feed,  in  the  quality 
of  tobacco  and  in  the  viability  of  seed.  -  :  , 

Producers  and  processors  are  beginning  to'  see  the  need  for  proper  condi- 
tionin'g  of  farm  crops  to  be  stored  or  marketed.    The.  recommendations  of 
our  coiiffliGdity  advisory  committees,  which  will  be  presented  this  after- 
noon, show  the  need  for  dependable  crop-conditioning  equipment  right  on 
the  farm. 

Not  all  farm  crops  can  or  should  move  directly  to  m.arket  for  condition- 
ing.   Terminal  facilities  cannot  handle  most  crops  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  harvested  by  modern  machinery^    A  glut  of  farm  crops  on  the  market 
is  price  depressing.    Furthermore,  immediate  movement  of  all  cr®p5  off  the 
farm  upsets  the  principle  of  orderly  marketing.  ? 
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The' science  of  marketing  has  noti kept  up  with  the  science  of  production. 
And  one  of  the  steps  in  "marketing"  might  well  be  called  the  proper  con- 
ditioning of  crops  . .  on  the  farm  as  well  as  off  the  farm.. 

One  of  our  big- m.arketing  problems  ...  is  the  marketing  of  crops  that 
have  not  been  conditioned  properly.    Generally  speaking,  crops  in  good 
condition  sell  readily,  and  at  profit,  to  the  grower.    Sometimes  it's  the 
buyer  who  is  hard  put  to  find  a  use  for  grains,  hay,  tobacco,  oil,  and 
other  crops  that  have  lost  their  inherent  quality  through  being  poorly 
conditionedo 

Thus,  nne  of  our  big  projects  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  is 
research  into  the  industrial  utilization  of  damaged  and  inferior  grades 
of  food  and-  feed  grains.    As  long  as  crops,  are  coming  to  market  put  of 
condition,  ?\re  not  only  will  have,  to  find  uses  for  them,  but  we  will  as 
well  have  to  develop  a  stable  market.    Proper,  conditioning  of  crops  right 
on  the  farm  would  do  av^ay  Y/ith  one  of  our  big  marketing  problems. 

Right  here  we  should  state  again  that  there  is  m^dch  to  be  learned  as  to 
virhether  a  crop  is  in  "good  condition";  as  to  whether  it  carries  either 
inherently  or  as  a  result  of  conditioning,  the  nutritive  or  other  values 
which  the  processor  and  consumer  want.    Also,  there  is  much  demand  for 
changes  in  grades  and  standards.    Ajid  our  concepts  of  "vmat  is  good  con- 
ditioning" must  keep  pace  with  demands  of  pro,cessors  and  consumers. 

It  is  possible  that  the  time-  is  combing  uhen  buyers  mil  be  more  discrim- 
inating in  the  crops  they  buy,  as  we  learn  more  about  iihat  is  "good  con- 
dition" and  how  it  may  be  obtained.    It  is  possible,  for  examiple,  that  a 
corn  processor  might  contract  to  buy  that  grain  only  if  it  Yv^ere  of  a 
certain  variety,  grown -on  soil  of  knomi  fertility  or  fertilized  to  produce 
desired  values  in  the  grain,  and  "conditioned"  to  order. 

Crops  out  of  condition  are  price-depressing.  The  farmer  has  to  get  them 
to  market*  The  buyer  or  processor  doesn't  particularly  want  them..  They 
must  sell  as  damaged  goods,  at  "cut-rate"  prices • 

Our  agricultural  engineers  have  just  reported  on  some  of  their  work  in 
conditioning  high-moisture  corn  during  "Che  past  T;inter.    They  found  buyers 
offered  a  much  higher  price  for  corn  after  it  was  conditioned  . . .  that 
extra  value  in  the  corn  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  conditioning.  One 
lot  .of  corn  that  would  have  sold  for  fpl.98  a  bushel,  sold  for  4-2.23  a 
bushel,  after  m.oisture  content  was  reduced  from  23  to  17  percent. 

Agricultural  engineers  at  Purdue  tell  of  an  Indiana  farmer  rho  was  of- 
fered :vl.85  a  bushel  for  his  corn  before  it  was  dried.    After  condition- 
ing, the  same  buyer  offered  |2.60  a  bushel  for  the  same  corn. 

The  dair^/man  who  buys  hay  is  willing  to ^  pay  more  for  hay  in  good  condi- 
tion.    Studies  by  our  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  show  that  barn-conditioned 
hay  prcduces  nearly  8  perpent  more  milk  per  acre  than  hay  field-cured  in 
the  usual  way.    And  when  the  hay  was  made  into  silage  so  as  to  save  even 
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more  of  its  nutritive  value,  the  yield  of  milk  was  nearly  12  percent  greater 
than  from  the  field-ciired  hay. 

Tobacco  farmers  know  that  in  the  marketing  of  tobacco  a  good  job  of  condi- 
tioning puts  extra  dollars  in  their  pockets »    Our  agricultural  engineers 
have  shown  how  to  do  a  better  job  at  less  cost.    But  there  is  much  yet  to 
learn. 

Peanut  growers,  looking  forv/ard  to  mechanical  harvesting  and  use  of  com- 
bines, are  faced  with  a  conditioning  problem.    Peanuts  fresh  out  of  the 
ground  and  picked  directly  from  the  green  vines  ha.ve  too  much  moisture  for 
marketing  and  storage. 

Mechanical  harvesting  of  cotton  brings  conditioning  problems  for  both  the 
fiber  and  the  seed,  so  that  both  may  be  marketed  without  deterioration  in 
quality.    The  excellent  research  of  the  Department's  laboratory  at 
Stoneville,  Mississippi,  has  shown  the  value  of  proper  conditioning. 

Vegetable,  legume,  and  grass  seeds  face  long  periods  of  storage  in  the  mar- 
keting process o    To  retain  their  viability,  they  must  be  properly  conditioned. 
This  is  a  special  problem  in  the  Southeastern  States  where  tem.peratures  and 
humidity  b,re  high.    In  I9I4-6  the  ^t;ermination  of  70  percent  of  the  blue  lupine 
seed  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  fallen  below  50  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  that  year,  and  was  not  suitable  for  planting,  ivlechanical 
conditioning  would  have  avoided  miost  of  that  loss. 

Farmers  in  m^any  areas  now  are  ol  the  opinion  that  safe,  dependable  condition- 
ing of  crops  means  conditioning  by  artificial  means.    They  are  asking  for 
inexpensive  .,  perhaps  all-purpose  ..  driers  that  can  be  individually  oi/vned, 
or  perhaps  o'^nied  by  a  small  group  of  farmers.    In  any  event,  they  want  reli- 
able conditioning  equipment  readily  available  when  the  need  arises.  Smart 
farmers  see  good  conditioning  as  tho  first  step  in  the  marketing  of  their 
crops. 


^^J^S,  UNITED  STATES  DEFAETMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

^^)yiy     Afs7  Besoarch  and  Marketing  Act 

/lUuS/^  'i/f*^?AGBI CULTURAL  EIJGrNEEBTNG  BESPOrJSIBILITIES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
V  ^  UNDER  THE  RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING  ACT 

Address  prepared  for  delivery  "by  E.A,  Moyckr,  Administrator  of  the 
•J  Research  and  Marketing  Act,  Ibofore  the  Southeast  Section  of  the 

J  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  Friday,  February  13, 

I  19^8,  9:30  A.M.;  Hamilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  accomplishments  of  agricultural  research  depend  so  much  on  the  ingenuity 

of  the  agricultural  engineer  that  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  discuss  with 

if* 

this^  group  some  of  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities  we  have  in  common.  It 
has  heen  estimated  that  85  percent  of  this  country's  vast  agricultural  research 
program  has  engineering  phases  or  implications.    Although  work  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  will  emphasize  the  utilization,  marketing,  and  service  phases  of 
agriculture,  my  guess  is  that  the  85  percent  figure  still  applies. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  agricultural  engineer  must  assume  responsi- 
hility  for  attacking  more  aggressively  than  ever  the  problems  that  would  retard  or 
Jeopardize  the  advances  that  have  "been  made  in  applying  engineering  principles  to 
farm  living,  production,  and  utilization  of  farm  products-. 

The  accomplishment  and  maintenance  of  organized,  sustained,  and  realistic 
abundance  in  this  country,  as  propounded  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will 
depend  in  no  small  measure  on  the  continued  initiative  and  inventive  ability  of 
you  engineers.    Less  than  a  year  ago  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  stated  that 
"The  direction  in  which  we  believe  the  future  welfare  of  American  agriculture  lies 
was  pointed  out  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  by  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
which  declares  that  the  expansion  of  consumption,  rather  than  the  limitation  of 
production,  is  the  basic  answer  to  our  problems."    We  might  also  ponder  the  fact 
that  the  world  ic  producing  less  than  it  did  10  years  ago  for  a  population  that  has 
increased  by  200  million  persons.    There  is  Indeed,  some  more  work  to  be  donei 

To  assure  ourselves  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the  field  of 
agrlftultiural  engineering  we  need  but  to  look  at  some  of  the  accompllshmenter  oT  th/? 
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past,    I  agree  vith  the  sage  vho  said  that  the  past  is  hut  a  prologue,  to  the 
future  J    Consider  the  machine  that;.can"  turn  out*' 300  pounds  of  shelled  peanuts  an 
hour.    It  would  take  one  ;man  300  hours,  to  shell' that  many  hy  hand,    I.  understand 
there  is  a  hay  haler  that  will  pick  hay- up  froln  the  windrow  and  turn  out  up  to  6 
tons  of  hales  an  hour.    There  Is  a  flame  weed  cultivator  which,  I'm  told^  can  cover 
as  much  as  50  acres  a  day,    Eico  fields  are  planted  from  the  air  at  the  rate  of  • 
ahout"  50  acres  an  hour.    A  mechanical  cotton  picker  is  on  the  market  which,  the 
manufacturer  claims,  will  pick  a^^OO-pound  hale  in  75  minutes,  or  fromAO  to  50 
times  faster  than  that  much  cotton  can  he  picked  hy  one  man  picking  hy  hand.  There 
is  a  potato  digger,  or  harvester,  that  digs,  gathers,  grades,  sacks,  weighs,  and 
delivers  the  potatoes  to  a  waiting  truck;  the  estimated  saving  is  upward  of  $50  a 
day  over  the  usual'  methods  of  handling  this  crop. 

In  the  past  20  years  or  so  the  average  lahor  requirements  for  crops  like 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  soyheans  have  dropped  20  to  hO  percent.    Actual  studies  in 
Illinois  show  that  an  acre  of  corn  can  he  produced  with  ahout  7  hours  of  lahor, 
and  an  acre  of  soyheans  with  ahout  k  hours  of  work.    It  took  twice  that  long  20 
years  ago.    And  along  with  this  reduction  in  man  hours  there  has  heen  a  not  reduc- 
tion in  farm  costs ^    A  study  hasod  on  lahor-saving  methods  and  equipment  uscd-hy 
five  Indiana  hog  producers  proved  that  an  average  of  only  1.7  hours  of  work  per.. 
head  ms  required  to  produce  a  225-pound  market  hog.    The  average  for  the -state  was 
5  to  7  hours.    In  New  York  State  a  study  reveals  that  some  poultr;5mien  there  take 
caro  of  1,000  hens  in  2  hours  a  day,  hut  others  take  care  of  the  same  numhor  in. 
21  minutes.  .  ■      -  ' 

Yes,  many  things  have  heen  accomplished  which  only  a  few  decades  ago  were 
hut  a  gleam  in  the  inventor's  eye.      Some  of  these  machines  and  gadgets  are  still 
in  the  experimental  stage;  some  of  them  arc^ot  adapted  to  a  sufficiently  wide .range 
Of  conditions;  the  plans  for  others  are  still  on  the  draftsman »s  .hoard  hut  In  all  ■ 
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probatillity  will  "bocomo  realities  because  fai^nors^  agricultural  engineers,  and 
taploment  manufacturers  agree  there  Is  a  need  for  them.    But  the  surface  apparently 
has  "barely  "been  scratched  in  view  of  the  vast  number  of  suggestions  that  have  "been 
made  for  agricultiural  engineering  rosoojrch  under  the  E&MA.    Moreover,  if  agricul- 
,     ture  is  to  have  a  position  in  research  equal  to  that  of  other  industries,  there  is 
no  time  to  lose. 

The  results  of  a  recent  survey  as  to  future  plans  of  Industry  as  a  vhole 
(other  than  agriculture)  regarding  research  Indicate  a  sharp  upward  trend  In  the 
amount  of  money  and  effort  that  vdll  "be  spent.    In  reply  to  a  question  designed  to 
find  out  the  extent  of  future  research  activities,  72.5  percent  of  the  companies 
queried  plan  to  expand,  26,9  percent- will  make  no  change,  and  only  0,6  percent 
foresee  a  decrease.    As  to  the  amount  of  money  to  he  spent  on  research  as  ccmpared 
with  pre-war,  87. 1  percent  expect  to  spend  more,  10,6  percent  will  spend  the  same, 
and  2.3  percent  expect  to  spend  loss.    Of  the  total  time  spent  on  research,  the 
survey  shows  that  ^7*6  percent  is  devoted  to  improvements  in  present  products  or 
processes,  k2.3  percent  to  the  development  of  now  products  or  processes  in  the 
respective  field  of  the  company  queried,  and  l4.7  to  the  development  of  new  pro- 
ducts or  processes  in  other  fields. 

Wo  should  help  and  encourage  private  outcrprloo-to"  conduct  agricultural 
research  in  every  way  it  can  and  will  hut  there  are  certain  phases  of  farm  research 
that  may  never  "be  tackled  except  through  public  research.    The  HScMA  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  "research  relating  to  the  design,  development, 
and  the  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm  buildings,  farm  homes,  farm 
machinery,  including  the  application  of  electricity  and  other  forms  of  power". 
This  provides  clear-cut  authority  to  make  farm  living  more  comfortable  and  con- 
venient, and  farm  production  more  officiont  through  mechanization.    The  ACT  also 
stresses  the  need  for  finding  new  and  wider  uses  of  frrm  commodities  and  in  this 
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field ve  veil  knov  that  tho  chemist  and  engineer  must  largely  share  the  responsi- 
hllity  foi*  getting  results. 

Nov  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  tho  more  specific  prohlems  of  agriculture 
to  vhich  engineering  research  might  veil  ho  applied.    Some  of  these  voro  outlined 
recently  "by  Arthur  W,  Turner  vho  is  in  charge  of  agricultural  engineering  research 
at  Bcltsvlllo^  and  I  heartily  agree  that  they  are  "basic  and  important r. 

Dairy  nutritionists  say  that  enough  protein  is  nov  lost  in^andling  hay  to 
food  7> 500, 000  dairy  covs  for  6  months.    So  vhat  nev  equipment  and  methods  are 
needed  in  harvesting  and  curing  hay?    Their  development  is  largely  an  engineering 
prohlom,    ¥0  need  to  knov  more  ahout  "barns  for  Hclry  covs  in  order  to  provide  an 
environment  for  highest  production,  to  lover  costs  of  production,  improve  quality 
of  the  product,  and  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  animals.    Studies  should  also 
"be  made  to  protect  tho  structiu?es  themselves  from  damage  "by  decay  and  other  causes, 

Hov  valuable  is  tho  lahor  that  is  perf oroied  ahout  farm  "buildings  in  caring 
for  livestock  and  crops?    In  dairying  and  in  poultry  and  egg  production  up  to  80 
percent  of  tho  la"bor  time  is  spent  in  the  "buildings «    Tho  average  time  required  to 
care  for  1  cov  is  ikO  hours  a  year  and  it  takes  approximately  200  hours  a  year  to 
care  for  125  laying  hens  and  pullets,    Ccmpared  \7ith  crop  production  these  requlro- 
ments  are  very  high.    What  nov  equipment,  "buildings,  or  arrangement  of  "buildings 
and  vork  procedures  are  needed  to  cut  dovn  the  man-hours  required? 

Hov  much  does  the  producer  pay  for  inefficiency  in  farm  processing  plants 
and  small  industries  that  handle  farm  products?    Output  por  vorker,  I  understand, 
varies  as  much  as  25^  in  creameries  vithin  "boundaries  of  a  county, 8OO  percent  in 
milk  marketing,  and  65  percent  in  poultry  processing  plants «    "What  can  engineering 
do  here  to  lessen  costs  and  get  efficient  methods  more  vidoly  adopted? 

What  are  the  crop  conditioning  requirements  and  vhat  facilities  docs  the 
producer  need  so  he  can  hold  and  market  his  commodities  in  top  quality  condition 
at  his  ovn  convenience  rather  than  dump  them  on  a  flooded  market  at  harvest  time? 
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The  pos3i"bilities  of  freezing  fresh  milk  on  the  farm  are  just  "becoming  Imc^m,  In 
the  relatively  near  future  poultry  my  "be  frosh-dreGsed,  frozen^  and  sold  directly 
from  farms.    With  further  research  in  farm  refrigeration,  the  marketing  of  many 
perishahle  products  might  easily  "ho  revolutionized,    Tliis  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
tremendous  field  of  engineering  research  that  is  relatively  unexplored,  ■ 

The  present  world  shortage  of  flhers  which  is  especially  serious  here  in 
the  United.  States  indicates  tha  importance  of  speeding  up  research  that  might  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  new  fiher  industries  in  this  country.    But  wo  first  need  to 
know. what  economic  factors  are  involved  in  the  production  and  processing  of  now 
fiber  crops  such  as  ramie,  sansevioria,  and  others  on  a  commercial  basis.  Can 
tobacco,  cotton,  peanuts,  sweetpotatoes,  and  similar  crops  be.  mechanized  for  quan- 
tity production  and  quality  control?    On  some  of  these  a  start  has  been  made,  but 
that's  about  all,  ■ 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  electric  radiation  in  agriculture?  Prelimi- 
nary work  has  already  indicated  a  tremendous  field  for  research  on  the  possibili- 
ties  of  supersonic  energy  and  its  effects  on  plant,  bacterial,  insect,  and  animal 
life. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  immediate  problem.s  that  challenge  the  agricultural 
engineer  and  I  suppose  one  could  go  on  ad  infinitum  listing  others.  Literally, 
hundreds  of  recommendations  with  engineering  implication's  have  been  submitted  by 
producer-industry  commodity  advisory  conmittces  that  have  been  established  under 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.    I  assure  you  it  has  been  no'  easy  task  to  sift  and 
weigh  the  merits  of  all  the  suggestions  and  decide  which  should  be  gotten  under  way 
this  first  year.  ,  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  o,bout  I65  projects  have  been 
apxcroved,  many  of  which  are  in  progress  by  the  bureau  or  agency  that  is  actually 
doing  the  work. 

I  hope  I  am  not  taking  too  much  for  granted  in  assuming  that  this  group 

is  familiar  with  the  general  purposes  and  scop©  of  the  E&MA..    Actually  it  does 
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not  extend  the  scope  of  research  that  can  he  undertaken  vith  Federal  funds  hut  It 

gives  now  emphasis  to  the  need  for  utilization  and  mr'keting  research  and  services.; 

Another  feature,  one  that  should  he  of  special  interest  to  engineers,  is  that  it 

permits  the  Department  for' the  first  tine  to  contract  to  have  research  done  hy  a 

the 

puhlic  or  private  agency  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculturo,/worK: 
can  thus  he  done  more  efficiently,  quicker,  and  at  less  cost  than  hy  the  Depart- 
ment,   Ahout  20  projects  have  hoen  approved  so  far  that  involve  research  or 
service  contracts. 

Another  new  feature  of  the  Act  is  the  requirement  that  a  Nabional  Advisory 
Committee  he  appointed  hy  the  Secretary  to  rocoEQcnd  ^vhat  typos  of  research  should 
he  undertaken  and  to  assist  him  in  ohtaining  -the  fullest  cooperation  not  only  from 
Federal  and  State  agoncies,  hut  also  from  producers^  farm  organizations,  and 
private  industry.    In  addition  to  tho  National  committee  the  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  estahlish  specific  commodity  advisory  cor/jmittees  to  represent"  pro- 
ducers, private  industry,  and  sciencoo    Nineteen  such  committoos  have  heen  named 

« 

and  they  have  Just  completed  their  second  round  of  meetings  to  review  work  that  is 
ali^ady  in  progress  under  the  R&MA  and  to  recommend  work  they  helieve  is  most 
urgently  in  need  of  attention  for  tho  next  fiscal  year.    Tho  conmiodities  represent- 
ed hy  separate  committees  are  citrus  fruit,  cotton  and  cottonseed,  dairy,  deciduous 
fruit,  dry  heans  and  peas,  feed,  grain livestock,  peanuts,  potatoes,  poultry,  rice 
seeds,  soyheans  and  flaxseed,  sugar,  tohacco,  tree  nuts,  vegetahles,  and  wool. 
Three  so-called  functional  ccmmittees--transportation,' foreign  trade,  and  cold 
storage- -have  also  heen-  named  to  recomend  research  that  is  pertinent  to  several 
or  all  comnoditieSo     (Should  anyone  want  to  know  who  is  on  any  or  all' of  these 
committees' we  will  ho  glad  to'  supply  such  Information  upon  request). 

Although  the  KSdik  was  passed  unanimousl;^^  hy  hoth  Houses  of  the  T9th  Congress 
and  was  signed  hy  the  President  on  August  14/19^6,  to  hecome  Public  I^aw  733,  funds 

for  putting  the  law  into  effect  were  not  made  available  until  July  30,  19^7^  ahout 
•     ■  (more)  USDA  327-^-6-6 


6f.  nontn-s  ago.    Of  the  19  million  dollars  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1947-48^  9 
million  dollar a  were  actually  appropriated,  which  amount  was  allocated  as  follows: 
3  nlUion'  dollars  for  rosoarch  on  now  and  wider  uses  of  agricultural  products;  2 
million' foir  the  development  of  a-  sound  and  efficient  system  for  distributing  and 
marketing  the  products  of  agriculture;  1^  million  for  cooperative  research  with 
the' State  Agricultural  experiment  stations  on  work  other  than  new  and  wider  uses; 
and  2|--ihllllon  dollars  as  direct  faints  (on  a  matching  "basis)  to  the  State  experi- 
ment stations  for  all  types  of  State  or  cooperative  regional  research  with  the 
proviso  that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  direct-grant  funds  he  used  for  market- 
ing research  or  services. 

-   In  order  to  give  you  a  hird's-oyc  view  of  the  scope  of  work  "being  under- 
taken this  first  year,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  the  typos  of  research  "being  done 
under  each  part  of  the  Act.    To  find  now  and  wider  uses  for  farm  products.  Title  X, 
Section  lO(ii) /  projects  are  aimed  at  thcso  three  ohjectives:     (l)  To  develop  now 
and  improved  uses  for  fam  commodities;  (2)  to  improvo  huriin  nutrition  and  extend 
food  uses  for  farm  products;  and  (3)  to  preserve  and  Improve  quality  and  prevent 
spoilage  of  farm  j^roducts  from,  the  timo  they  are  harvested  until  they  reach  the 
consumer i    Ahout- 60  projects  have  "boon  approved  in  these  fields,  the  "bulk  of  which 
have'  "beoi/^is signed  to  the  Bureaus  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry  and  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering. 

Under  Title  I,  Section  10("b),  which  provides  for  Federal -State  cooperative 
research  on •-■prohlem^  other  than  utilization,  work  is  "being  done  in  those  categories; 
(l)  Development  -'of  new  and  more  profitable  uses  of  manpower,  soils,  water,  plant, 
and  animal  resoiirces;  ("2)  reducing  insect,  disease,  and  other  farm  production 
hazards;  (3)  more  ef-ficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm  "buildings,  machinery,  and 
power;  and  {k)  to"  improve  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commoditlos.  A"bout 
projects  have  "been  approved  in  these  categories,  a  "big  share  of  which  have  "been 
assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering, 
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Under  Title  11,  the  mrkoting  part- 0$*:,  the  Act,  the  first  year's  vork  will 
concontrato  on  getting  nev  and  "basic  infomation  along  those  lines:    (l)  "Whore  and 
ho-w  to  expand  mrkot  outlets;  (2)  how  to  roduce  marketing  costs  and  margins;  (3) 
develop  now  standards  and  grades,  where  necessary,  to  improve  the  marketa'bility  of 
farm  products;  (^)  how  to  improve  and  encDurago  wider  use  of  "better  marketing 
methods,  facilities,  and  equipment.;  (5)  how  new  processing  and  packaging  techniques 
can  be  used  to  minimize  waste  and  increase  sala"bility  of  farm  produce,  particularly 
in  retail  stores;  and  (6)  collection  of  data- and  analyses  of  consumer  demand  and 
preferences  for  the  products  of  agriculture.    Approximately  60  projects  have  "been 
assigned  in  these  categories  and,  for  o"bvious  reasons,  the  great  "bul^  of  them  will  ^ 
"be  carried  on  "by  various  branches  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and  the  Extension  Service. 

Tine  would  not  permit  mo  to  evon  briefly  discuss  all  the  projects  that  are 
under  way  but  I  would  like  to.  say  a.  few  words  abou^b  some  of  them  that  are  primarily 
in  the  field  of  engineering.       .     ■  ■   i  ■ 

Because  of  the  increasing,  competition  from  foreign  cotton  and  synthetic 
i*ibora,-i;.S.  cotton  growers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  reducing  costs  of  produc- 
tion in  order  to  meet  this  competition.    Further  mechanization,  including  mechaniza- 
tion on  smaller  farms,  seems  to  be  part  of  the  answer.    Accordingly,  a  project  is 
under  way  to  develop  equipment  for  producing  and  harvesting  cotton  on  small  farms 
that  have  20  acres  or  so  in  cotton,  and  to  improve  such  equipment  for  use  ofi'  larger 
operations.    A  special  phase  of  this  work  i^dll  be  to  work  out  satisfactory  methods 
and  equipment  for  seedbed  preparation,  delinting  of  cottonseed  for  planting,  weed 
control,  and  better  means  of  applying  insecticides  and 'fungicides.    The  studies  will 
bo  correlated  with  problems  of  ginning  mechanically  harvested  cotton.    To  any. of 
you  who  are  impatient  about  getting  a  cotton  pi clcing  machine  perfected  right  now. 
It  nay  bo  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  patent  for  a  machine  to  pick  cotton. ^ 
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vas  granted  "back  in  I85O.    Since  than  inventors  have  patented  nore  than  1,800 
devices  for  picking  cotton,  nost  of  then,  unfortunately,  of  doubtful  practicality, 

^e  object  of  a  related  project  that  should  he  of  Interest  to  the  cotton 
Industry,  especially  engineers,  Is  to  develop  Inproved  equlpnent  and  techniques  for 
ginning  cotton  so  that  losses  will  he  nlninized  and  the  salaMlity  of  cotton  and 
cottonseed  increased.    An  effort  will  also  ho  mde,  under  still  another  project, 
to  develop':.a  hetter  instrunont  for  detemlning  the  tonsile  strength  ,Df  individual 
cotton  fibers. 

Regarding  tobacco  an  attenpt  will  bo  nade  under  the  E&MA  to  inprove 
structures  and  equlpnent  for  curing  and  processing  bright-leaf  tobacco^    It  is 
hoped  that  the  results  will  help  reduce  labor  and  fuel  costs  and  inprovo  the 
quality  of  this  type  of  tobacco.    In  another  project  a  study  and  analysis  will  be 
mde  of  tobacco  mrketlng  nothods,  facilities,  and  services  in  order  to  appraise 
their  adequacy  and  efficiency.    Although  engineers  will, have  little,  if  any,  jxirt 
in  mking  such  a  study  the  results  should  be  of  interest  to  then, 

!rhe  need  for  inproved  strains  of  peanuts  for  food,  feed,  and  other  purposes 
has  pronpted  the  approval  of  a  project  under  one  phase  of  which  scientists  will 
nake  field  tests  to  locate  varieties  and  breeding  lines  with  disease  resistance, 
high  yield,  and  other  desirable  qualities.    Another  phase  will  be  to  find  nethods 
of  harvesting  and -curing  the  peanut  crop  to  reduce  costs  and  waste,  and  to  Inprove 
the  quality  of  farners'  stock  peanuts,    ITho  goal  of  another  study  is  to  inprove.  . 
narketlng  facilities,  equlpnent,",  and  nethods  for  storing' oilseeds  and  their  products. 

The  possibilities  for  new  and  useful  chenlcal  derivatives  fron  gur.i  naval 
stores  will  be  explored  on  a  pilot  plant  basis.    Tests  will  be  nade  directly  fron 
pine  gun  or  fron  turpentine  and  resin  the  results  of  which  should  give  chenlcal 
engineers  the  infomation  they  need  to  convert  naval  stores  into  mny  now  products, 
•  About  2  billion'  eggs,  or  5  percent  of  all  eggs  produced  annually,  either  are 
broken  or  for  sone  reason,  bee  one  Inedible  fron  the  tine  they  are  laid  until  they  • 
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roach  tho  consuner.    To  allovlate  this  problon  two  pr^jjocts  have  "boon  activated, 
one  .to  increase  efficiency  and  sanitation  in  the  handling  of  eggs,  and  socond,  to 
■  develop  specifications  for  egg  containers  that  will  prevent  "breakage  and  retain 
"better  quality  in  tho  eggs  in  transit. 

A  conalderable  nuriber  of.  projects  relating  to  field  crops  vill  involve  engi- 
neering principles.    For  exanple,  the  developnent  of  new  and  inproved  uses  for  rice 
and  rice  "by-products  and  better  methods  of  storing  and  processing  rice;  establish- 
nont  of  a  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  facilities  with  which  to  develop  inproved 
techniques  for  mlting  barley  and  evaluating  the  rialting  quality  of  barley;  the 
developnent  of  industrial  and  other  outlets  for  grain  and  evaluation  of  notor  fuels 
nadc  fron  grain  in  experinental  and  full-scale  engines;  the  developnent  of 'corn-  . 
drying  equipment  for  fann  use;  and  tho  inprovenent  of  methods,  machinery,  and 
materials  for  packaging  beans,  peas,  and  rice  to  reduce  packaging  costs  and  to 
eliminate  waste.    Those  are  by  no  means  all  tho  projects  on  field  crops  "but  they 
represent  the  kind  hav3.ng  important  engineering  aspects. 

Research  projects  of  interest  to  the  engineer  which  have  "been  approved  in 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  field  are  as  follows:    Construction  of  a  citrus  fruit  lab- 
oratory including  the  installation  of  "basic  equipment;  tho  development  of  new  and 
Inproved  uses  for  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  products,  especially  to  prevent  waste; 
connercial-scale  exporinents  to  doton".iano  the  practicability  of  converting  vege- 
talDle  field  wastes  into  poultry  and  other  animl  feeds;  the  conversion  ■  of -potatoes 
to  more  stable  foms  and  tho  developnent  of  new  nethods  of  putting  potatoes  to  feed 
•and  non-food  uses;  quality  preservation  in  prepackaged  fruits  and  vegdtables;  and 
refrigeration  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at  source  and  at  the  market, 

.,Sone  of  .the  so-called  across -commodity  projects  in  "which  agricultin'al  engi- 
neers will  bo  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  are:    E^^osion  control  and  stable 
crop  production  on  tho  steeply  sloping  soils  of  Puerto  Rico.;  relieving  'the'  pressure 
on  farm  irrigation  supplies  tlirough  the  development  of  undergrouj.:!d  aquifers;  improv- 
ed equipment  for  applying  .insecticides  and  fungicides;  more  practical  nethods  and 
eqiiipnent'  for  weed,  control;  experiments  on  the  nechanics  of  wind  erosion;  ecoacnios 
of  farn  m.echaniZation  and  other  improved  techniques;  tho  determination  of  space  and 
facility  needs  in  farm  houses;  functional  requirements,  naterials  and  construction 
nethods  for  farm  building,  including  structures  for  farm  storage;  a  study  of  fac* 
tors  affecting  electric. power  consumption  on  farms;  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  promotion  of  more  efficient  market  facilities  and  methods  for  handling  farm 
,  products  at  terminal  markets  and  concentration  points;  and  reduction  /of  waste 
through  inproved  packaging  materials  and  loading  techniques. 

This  suggests  the  kind  of  work  being  done  under  the  BMAA  in  which  the  agri- 
cultural engineer  has  an  opportunity  and  a  direct . responsibility.    The  first  year's 
,  work  perhaps  involves 'a  higher  percentage  of  exploratory  work  than  will  be  neces- 
sary in  future  years.    In  those  exploratory  off orts  I  suppose  we  will  run  into  some 
dead  ends  but  with  tho  continued  intelligent  cooperation  of  groups  such  as  this  I *n 
sure  much  can  be  done  for  tho  public  welfare, 
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Vyje.it  is  the  futuhe  for  apples? 


A  tall:  by  S»  At  IlGi'-crj  Administrator  of  tho  Resoarch  and  Marketing  Act,  before  the 
National  Apple  Institute ^  Harrisburg,  pa«,  Friday,  June  18,  19^8,  1:00  p.ra«,EDSTo 


some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  the  industry  your  group  represents,  it  is  a 
special  privilege  to  be  on  3^our  program  to  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  problems 
we  have  in  common. 

As  a  one-time  member  of  the  apple  business  and  in  my  work  w  ith  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  I  have  com.c  to  realize  more  and  more  the  importance  of 
intelligent  cooperation  between  government  and  industry*     One  of  the  nev/  and  more 
desirable  features  of  the  Research  and  ilarketing  Act,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  pro- 
vision for  commodity  advisory  committees  to  work  mth  men  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  planning  research  tho.t  will  get  at  our  nest  serious  problems 
first o    These  coimiiittces  reproscnt  producers,  industry,  and  scionoc  in  respective 
fields~-the  members  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit  CoHimittee,  for  instance,  make  their 
living  in  the  fruit  production,  processing,  or  merchandising  business  a     I  assure 
you  that  their  advice  has  been  most  helpful* 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  problems  and  future  of  the  apple  industry* 
To  do  this  it  may  be  helpful  at  the  outset  to  review  briefly  -what  has  happened 
generally  to  production  and  consumption  of  farm  products  during  the  past  decade 
or  so.    The  change  has  been  so  great  that  I  think  it  is  a  significant  barometer 
of  the  future  ♦ 

With  loss  equipment  and  loss  help  to  operate  it  American  fo.rmcrs  during 
the  war  did  a  miraculous  job  of  meeting  not  only  the  tremendously  increased 
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domestic  demand  for  f aim.  products  "but  also  a  good  share  of  the  foreign  demando 

Since  the  Y/ar  ended,  total  fam  production  has  been  running  about  a  third  a.bo-ye 

pre-Yfar  and_,  barring  natural  hazards ^  there  is  reason  to  believe  we  ca.n  and  should 

maintain   or  even  increase  this  high  level  of  production^ 

The  war  years  a.nd  the  post-v\rar  years  up  to  the  present  time  have  cnply 

proved  that  there  are  outlets  for  abundcnt  production  if  the  masses  of  people 

ca.n  afford  to  buy  more  nearly  v/hat  they  v/anto     Food  consuraption  records  for  the 

past  seven  or  eight  years  have  completely  upset  all  pre=V\rar  estimates  as  to  how 

much  food  the  ianerican  people  can  stow  away. 

Of  course  the  v/ar  brought  on  abnormal  times  and  abnormal  outlets  for  our 

farm-produced  goods.    During  the  pre-.v/ar  years  from  1935  "to  1939;f  U»  civilians 

took  about  97  percent  of  our  food  supplies  and  3  percent  went  for  e:q)orts»  But 

in  19U3*  2L  rather  typical  war  year  so  far  as  food  distribution  v/as  concerned, 

and  with  food  production  33  percent  above  pre-v/ar,  civilians  took  81  percent, 

the  U*  So  military, 10  percent,  and  lend-lease  and  other  exports  about  9  percent. 
*. 

Food  shipments  under  the  MRRA  program  added  up  to  Q,  131^000  long  tonSj,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  United  Sto.tes«     Of  our  food  supply 
last  year-^-about  ll!.3-:o-  million  tons^-S^  percent  went  to  civilians^  slightly  more 
than  1  percent  to  the  U,  S,  military^  and  about  13"ij  percent  or  19  million  tons 
wont  for  exports.    Practically  all  of  these  exports^  mostly  cereal  crops,  vront 
to  countries  that  are  still  unable  to 'produce  wha.t  they  neod» 

irrespective,  though,  of  export  outlets  vfhich  Imve  helped  to  e^bsorb  a 
considero,ble  share  of ,  i^jnerica^ s  abundant  production: since  the  war,  let*s  take  • 
a  look  at  her/  much  food  the  average  person  is  eating  now  compared  virith  the  five 
years  prior  to  1939a    Last  year  the  average  person  in  this  country  ate  29^;-  more 
pounds  of  meat  than  ho  did  during  1935"39|  58  poun.ds  more  fluid  milk  and  crccun; 
10  pounds  more  eggsj  7. pounds  more  fresh,  fruit  and  1?  pomids  more  of  processed 
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fruits  J  and,  excluding  potatoes,  about  26  iiioro  pounds  of  fresh  and  processed 
vegetables. 

There  was  a  decrcascj  hovrcver,  in  the  consumption  of  some  foods«  Using 
the  same  years  for  comparison,  per  cctpita  use  of  "vTheo.t  and  other  cereal  grains 
has  gone  doim  13  pounds 5  fats  and  oils  products  3  pounds;  and  potatoes  and  sv\reet- 
potatoes  ?.bout  12  pounds*    Clear  across  the  board,  though,  vrhen  all  the  plussos 
and  minuses  are  accounted  for,  vrc  find  that  last  yee.r  avera.ge  consLimption  per 
person  was  I6  percent  higher  than  during  the  years  just  before  the  war. 

At  this  point  I»d  like  to  malse  a  brief  comparison  betyrcen  the  general 
farm  conditions  that  prevailed  after  the  first  world  war  with  those  at  the  present 
time*     It  is  novr  nearly  three  years  since  the  fighting  of  'Jorld  r.'ar  II  stopped* 
Cash  farm  income  last  year  was  more  than  yO  billion  dollars,  the  highest  on 
record*     Fo-rm  mortgo-ge  debt  has  dropped  25  percent  since  19^1-1  o.nd  the  standard 
of  living  for  most  farmers  has  continued  to  improve.    They  are  definitely  in  a 
strong  position  to  maintain  high  production  and  to  buy  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies v\rhich  labor  must  produce  and  industry  m.ust  sell  in  order  that  they,  too, 
might  prosper. 

Compare  this  v/ith  what  happened  after  the  first  world  v/ar*    Eighteen  months 
after  the  fitting  ended,  farm  prices  begcji  to  fall,    'jithin  a  year  they  had 
dropped  50  percent  and  it  wasn^t  long  before  farm  mortgages  T/cre  being  fore- 
closed all  over  the  country.    The  seeds  of  depression  had  tahen  root. 

The  sojne  thing  could  happen  Cugain  but  I  think  you  v^rill  agree  that  vro  s,ro 
in  a  good  position  to  avoid  most  of  the  sordid  experiences  of  the  1920»  s  o.nd 
early  30*  s»    Some  changes  a.re  needed  in  our  0. gricultural  legislation,  much  of 
which  Y/?.s  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  depression  or  of  the  war,,  but 
through  these  progrom^s  ive  have  learned  some  things  that  v/ouldbe  well  to 
consider  for  the  long  pull»     Certainly  none  of  us,  least  of  all  farmers,  wants 
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to  go  baok  to  producing  loss^  cohsuming  loss,  and  ho.ving  loss  of  v/hat  it  takes  to 
maintain  a  good  standard  of  livings  To  do  so  ivould  bo  going  backward  to  moot  the 
future «  '  " 

Yfc  might  as  \:ell  accept  the  fact  that  impvovod  plants  o.nd  animals,  better 
equipment  and  more  of  it,  and  continuous  improTomcnts '  in  farming  methods  vdll  in- 
crease efficiency  of  product ion,'>    It  may  be  advisable  if  not  necessary  to  encourage 
more  production  on  some  items  and  less  on  others  to  prevent  v/asteful  surpluses  j 
but  I  don^t  think  vrc  should  try  to  limit  total  production*     If  we  can  prevent 
under- consumption  v/e  may  not  need  to  worry  too  much  about  over-production* 

One  way  to  help  farmers  adjust  production  v/ould  be  a  flexible  but  permanent 
system  of  price  s  upports--«one  that  v/ould  e  ncourage  production  of  commodities  we 
need,  and  protect  but  not  encourage  f amors  to  prod'Ucc  comiiioditios  that  would 
only  further  burden  a  glutted  market^     .Hxpcrience  has  proven  rather  conclusively 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  price  supports  so  that  adjustments  can  be  m.ade  as  the 
supply  and  demand  relationship  between  commodities  changes.     It  lYould  be  good  if 
we  did  not  need  to  support  prices  but  the  authority  t  o  do  so  should  be  available 
for  use  v/hcn  needed, 

A  desirable  counterpart  of  price  s  upports  w ould  b e  some  effective  means 
of  keeping  a  floor  under  consumption  of  farm  products.    Host  of  us  remember 
vividly  \?hat  happens  when  large  segments  of  the  consuming  public  are  imable  to 
buy  all  the  things  they  need.     That  ^  s  Y/hen  price  difficulties  begin,  living 
standards  start  do'vmward,  producers  are  f  orced  to  mine  their  soil,  and  abundance 
becomes  waste.     Full  employment,  of  course,  is  the  best  way  to  stabilize  markets 
but  programs  to  maintain  c  onsuiapti  on  can  add  stability  to  our  markets  and  at  the 
same  time  be  used  to  spread  the  gospel  of  healthful  diets  # 

The  best  example  of  this  perhaps   is  the  School  Lunch  program  i^hich  is 
noYT  generally  cons  idcred  a  s  one  of  the  most  d  esirable 'means  of  using  food 
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commodities  that  arc  purchasGd  under  the  uopartniGnt^s  price  support  operations* 
In  19^1^  for  instance more  theji  b^O  million  pounds  of  foods  wore  used  in  school 
lunches^  at  a  cost  of  about  20  million  dollarso     For  the  current  fiscal  year^ 
mth  approximately  6  million  children  participating^  it  is  estimated  that  school 
lunch  purchases  will  total  about  ll|0  million  dollars  o    You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  20  million  pounds  of  fresh  and        million  pounds  of  dried  apples  were 
used  this  past  year  in  the  school  lunch  program  and  of  all  products  involved  7\rero 
exceeded  only  by  Irish  potatoes  and  canned  tomatoes* 

For  the  ne^rt  few  years  under  the  .^uxopean  Recovery  Program,  the  United  Statoi 
will  attempt  to  supply  or  finance  the  suppl^^  of  certain  basic  materials  vj-hich  the 
cooperating  nations  of  'festcm  ;i;uropo  ccnnot  supply  for  themselves  ♦    At  first  it 
is  expected  that  about  half  of  ERP^s  operations  id  11  deal  v/ith  agricultural  pro- 
ducts from  the  V.'estern  liomisphere «,     It  is  dso  expected  that  food  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  the  SRP  countries  will  probably  gradually  decrease  during 
the  [.[.-year  prograin«     It  is  important  to  remember,  hovrcvcr,  that  if  tho  ERP  pro-* 
OGodfi  successfully  the  c  ountrics  T7hich  receive  aid  should  progressively  become 
better  markets  in  normal  international  trade.     It  should  help  to  build  a  permanent 
European  market  which  ordinarily  todzes  from  60  to  75  percent  of  all  U«  S*  agri-- 
cultural  exports » 

That  thero  is  a  world  need  for  greatly  increased  amounts  of  food  is  indi- 
cated by  a  study  made  some  time  ago  by  the  United  l\Tations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization*    Estimates  based  on  the  study  show  that  if  people  evcryiThere  are 
to  hiive  an  adequate  diet,  food  production  v/ould  have  to  be  increased  b eyond  pre-- 
war levels  by  these  amounts:     I63  percent  more  fruits  and  vegetables ;  100  percent 
more  dairy  products  |  80  percent  more  beans,  peas,  and  nuts  5  Il6  percent  more  mcat| 
3I4-  percent  more  fats  and  oilsj  27  percent  more  roots  o.nd  tubers j  21  percent  more 
cereals  I  and  12  percent  more  sugar «    I  am  glad  to  l:xLOVf  that  prod  Motz  is  on  your 
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progrcQTi  to  give  you  first-hand  inf omation  concerning  the  potential  foreign  market 
for  fruits* 

ijiother  point  to  consider  in  looking  to  prospective  fut-ure  markets  is  the 
fact  that  the  world  population  has  increased  by  at  least  20  million  persons  in 
the  past  10  years.,     In  the  United  states  t  he  population  has  jumped  from  139k 
million  in  19^5  "to  lL\l\-  million  in  19^7  o  ^  recent  comprehensive  study  by  the 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on  the  long-range  prospects  for  /jfiicrioan  agri- 
culture it  is  e  st imo.tcd  that  the  totcl  population  of  this  country  Yfi  11  increase 
about  a  million  persons  a  year  and  by  1975  i^ay  bo  20  percent  higher  than  at  the 
present  time  provided  reasonably  prosperous  conditions  prevailo    This  population 
grovfbh,  the  study  points  out,  vdll  bo  the  most  important  single  factor  tending  to 
expand  markets  for  farm  products  during  the  next  25  years* 
•  -  So  much  for  the  general  outlook  o.s  xio  see  it. 

.  .  Of  more, .direct  concern  to  the  apple  industry  is  the  prospective  market 
for  apples  ojid  apple  products.     One  of  the  more  important  things  to  consider  is 
which  of  the  more  important  c  omi-aoditie s  have  had  the  greo.test  increase  in  pro- 
duotion»     Generally  speaking,  these  are  the  ones  among  which  there  v/ill  be  the 
keenest  competition  for  the  consumer's  dollar  and  of  course  this  is  a  factor  in 
the  future  of  the  apple  business. 

To.ke  citrus  fruit,  for  instcmce,    x^roduction  is  novf  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  it  Y/as  before  the  war^     Thousands  of  acres  of  new  trees  have  just  begun  to  bear 
fruit  o.nd  the  bearing  surface  of  many  young  trees  is  increasing,.    At  a  local  store 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  grapefruit  ivas  selling  for  5  cents  a  pound  while  the  price 
tag  on  a  pound  of  apples  in  a  nearby  bin  was  l6  cents. 

Banana  imports  last  year  ojnountcd  to  a  little  more  than  60  million  bimches 
Y^hich  is  aboub  as' high  as  they  ever  got  for  o.ny  year  before  the  v/ar*    Annual  ba- 
nana imports  from  I936  to  I9I1.5  averaged  about  U7  million  bunches.     Over  the  past 
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decade  grape  production  1ms  increased  by  about  half  a  million  tons  5  poaches  by 
about  20  million  bushelsj  soybeans  by  about  63  million  bushclsi  there  have  been 
spectaculo.r  increases  in  many  of  our  trucl:  crops o    Data  on  most  livestock  and 
livestock  products  show  a  similar  upY/ard  t  rend  but  l^m  afraid  I  have  already 
eve r~bur done d  you  Y/ith  figures. > 

Those  and  hundreds  of  other  food  and  non-food  items  be  competing 

for  the  consumer's  dollar  and  it  looks  liko  competition  vj-ill  continue  to  be 
keen  for  sometime  to  come  for  so-called  durable  goods  such  as  automobiles, 
houses^;  tractors,  radios,  and  dozens  of  other  electrical  o.ppliances*    But  t  his 
may  not  hold  true  for  many  agricultural  products  for  which  there  has  been  a 
brisk  demand  in  recent  years^> 

What  people  eat  at  any  time  depends  to  a  largo  extent  on  three  things^ 
Yihat  they  like,  v/hat  is  available,  and  what  they  can  afford*    The  relative 
importance  of  these  factors,  hov/cvor,   is  not  alvrays  the  same*    Not  many  years 
ago  under  Y/ar-time  ro.tioning  availability  came  first  o.nd  likes  cojue  last— and 
Y/e  had  to  accept  Y/hat  Y>re  could  get  Y/hethcr  y/o  liked  it  or  not^     During  and 
since  the  Yrar  more  people  then  ever  before  have  had  the  buying  poY/cr  to  got 
Y/hat  they  Y/anted  from  Yfhat  was  available.    From  noYv  on  I  think  it  is  so.fe  to 
assume  that  likes  and  ability  to  buy  Y/ill  come  first;  availability  Yd  11  be 
taken  for  gra-ntcd.    Too  many  peoplo  probably  put  too  much  emphasis  on  what 
they  like  rather  than  on  what  is  good  for  them«    Perhaps  I^m  prejudiced  but 
if  shoppers  bought  more  of  Y/hat  Y/as  good  for  them  y/c  YJOYild  find  more  o.pplcs 
in  the  *  f ojni ly  market  basket  I 

This  matter  of  free  competition  is  something  I^m  sure  y/o  all  like  to 
sec  but  it  presents  a  challenge  if  your  product  is  to  hold  its  oY-m.  in  the 
market  place.     It  is  extremely  important  that  all  segnents  of  the  apple  indvis- 
try  from  the  grower  right  on  through  to  the  retail  merchant  accept  the  challenge 
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head  on,    While  many  people  may  tliini:  apples  are  not  as  important  o.s  broad  and 
butter,  they  certainly  can  contribute  a  lot  to  better  diets  so  no  Ctpologies  arc 
called  for  in;  booming  your  product* 

As  you  no  doubt  hnovr.-  apple  production  for  the  past  couple  of  years  has 
been  about  the  same  o. s  the  average  from  1935  "to  1939 ^    But  annual  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  fresh  apples  among  civilians  has  gone  do\m  from  the  1935~39  ^xvcrage 
of  30  poimds  to  25  pounds  last  ^rear,,    Per  capita  consumption  of  canned  apples 
and  apple  sauce  Ins  moved  up  only  about  0.  third  of  a  pound*     It  seems  as  though 
you  are  at  the  cross-roads  as  to  \7here  you  go.  from  hcroo 

What  can  be  done  to  got  on  and  stay  on  the  right  road? 

First  of  all  I  think  it  is  of  Lrtmost  importo.ncc  for  the  producer  to  maho 
a  greater  effort  to  folloV\r  his  product  through  to  the  c  onsumor-=-"to  tailor  his 
production  to  fit  a  .particular  markets    Anything  he  can  do  to  straighten  the 
distribution  line  from  his  orchard  to  the  consumer  and  1 0  improve  the  condition 
of  his  .product  v^rhcn  it  reaches  the  consumer  is  all  to  the  good»    No  one  benefits 
when  the  producer  find  consumer  operate  independent  of  each  other  and  the  situation 
is  still  further  aggravated  if  middlemen  act  independently* 

I  don^t  mean  to  imply  tho.t  there,  arc  too  many  middlemen  or  links  in  the 
distribution  chain  but  greater  integration  is  essential*    There  may  be  too  many 
people  at  each  link  in  the  chain  and  if  this  is  true  it  contributes  to  inef- 
ficiency Y/hich  usually  ups  the  price  the  ultimate  consumer  must  pay«     Too  often 
the  middlem.an  is  the  scapegoat  for  all  that  might  be  bad  about  our  distribution 
system.    Those  who  hold  to  that  view  fail  to  realize:  that  \ic  have  come  a  long 
way  from  the  time  when  priS.ctically  all  trading  was  done  at  armJs  lengthy 

hovfadays  the  buyer  of  apples  ,  or  any  other  produce  is  likely  to  bo  2  or  3 
thousand  miles,  ro.thcr  than  2  or  3   feet,  av/ay  from  the  grovrcr  and  original  seller. 
Also,  more  and  more  consumers  have  come  to  demand  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  more 
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sorvicGs,  c.ll  or  most  of 'w/hich  must  "bo  performed  by  a  middlcmo.n  somciThoro  along 
tho  line  6    Attractive  displays  end  better  merchandising  methods  in  retail  stores 
ha-gc  "become  increasingly  important  b^jt  in  order  for  the  retailer  to  prepare  an 
appealing  display,  everyone  along  the  line^  from  the  grower  en  through,  must 
ho.ve  done  his  bit  to  sec  that  the  re  ted  lor  gets  a  product  that  loo!:s  good,  feels 
good,  and  is  good— a  product  that  rcLiinds  the  customer  to  come  bad:  for  more©  So 
asl:  your seTf  the  question:     lias  the  quality  of  your  product  been  sudi  as  to  get 
customers  to  make  repeated  calls? 

Cf  course  this  matter  of  special  services  can  be  carried  too  faro  Even 
T/ith  high  employment  in  this  country  I  suppose  there  vrill  alv/ays  boa  lot  of 
people  in  the  lower  and  fi::ed~ income  brackets  to  whom  good  healthful  substo.nce 
is  more  important  than  super- service  and  fancy  f  rills  &    .'_s  conditions  level  off 
a  greater  number  of  consumers  y.111  no  doubt  come  into  this  category*    They  should 
not  be  required  to  share  the  bill  for  services  they  don^t  o.bsolutely  needt 

Another  important  factor  in  maintaining  outlets  for  your  product  has  to 
do  Y/ith  better  cooperation  betr/een  processor  :jid  ^rovrer^     Good  grovrcr-pro  cess  or 
relationship  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  -i/ay  to  stabilize  the  marlrct  for  perish- 
able comr.ioditi  es »    Thq  right  ojp.ount  of  foresight  irould  help  the  producer  adjust 
his  production  to  the  processor's  needse     If  1  vrcre  a  food  processor  here  are 
some  things  to  v^ich  I^d  give  most  serious  consideration:     L'aintain  good  grovjcr 
relations!  keep  my  pack  o.t  the  highest  possible  quality;  encourage  best  possible 
relations  T/ith  the  distributors  of  my  products!  make  a  concerted  effort  to  follow 
my  products  through  to  the  consumer!  maintain  good  relations  mth  my  employees 
and  v/ith  industry  in  general!  and  do  some  long-time  planning  for  a  reasono.ble 
profit  rather  than  try  to  make  a  quick  kill* 

It  also  pays  dividends  to  to.ke  advo.ntagc  of  everything  that  is  knovna 
aboub  prevent ing  waste  in  the  processing  plant.    Much  more  needs  to  be  done  but 
some  very  i;orthv/hilc  results  have  been  obtained  through  research  on  nev/  uses  for 
cull  or  loi;-grade  apples*     It  i  s  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  the  process  de- 
veloped in  19^2  for  making  b  lejid  sirup  from  apples,  approximately  l-g- million 
dollars  v;orth  of  such  sirup  has  been  produced  from  a  gro.de  of  apples  that  other- 
T/isc  V7ould  have  iio.d  little,  if  c.ny,  value.     In  salaries  and  o+hor  expenses,  this 
research  cost  about  "2^^000^    Tho  proocsG  for  recovery  of  flavor  oescnco  froin 
apples  has  had  wide  c  omrfiorcial  use^    Its  value  in  dollars  and  cents  cannot  bo 
estimated  but  it  has  provided  a  new  outlet  for  sound,  cull  apples;  a  means  of 
producing  a  vo.luable  product  from  material  that  may  otherudse  be  v/astedj  and 
has  provided  a  nevr  source  of  revenue  to  manufacturers  of  products  mo.de  from 
fruit.    The  cost  of  this  research  was  about  028,000. 

The  discovery  quite  a  few  years  a  go -by  Department  scientists  that  wrapping 
apples  in  oiled  paper  vvill  control  apple  scald  is  vforth  about  ;)2,,000,000  a  year  to 
the  apple  industry.    The  e  st imatcd  c  est  of  this  discovery  v/as  {>2^f000ti    A  great 
deal  miore  needs  to  be  done  concerning  improvement  of  apple  quality  and  lUii  glad 
to  report  that  greater  impetus  ccjh  and  is  being  given  to  this  type  of  research 
under  the  Reseo.rch  and  ilarketing  Acta 

Time  vfill  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail  about  all  the  v/ork  that  is  under 
way  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  recoLHTiOndati ens  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Advisory 
Corimitteo  are  being  carried  out  to  the  e:rtent  that  funds  and  competition  from  other 
commodities  vdll  allov/.    one  project,  for  exojnple,  is  intended  to  prevent  or 
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lesson  tho  amount  of  spoilage  that  is  caused  by  blue  mold  rot  and  gray  mold  rot  of 
apples;  tho  objective  of  another  has  to  do  vath,  quality  preservation  in  prepackaged 
fruits  J  still  another  \rill  seel:  to  find  ncvj-  o,nd  improved  uses  for  deciduous  fruits  j 
especially  to  prevent  v^raste,    A  series  of  consumer  surveys  has  been  undertalzen  to 
find  out  more  about  tho  specific  wants  of  consumers,  by  areas,  age  and-  occupation 
groups,  and  so  forth »    Y[c  arc  trying  to  throY/  more  light  on  some  of  the  many  dark 
areas  in  the  field  of  human  nutrition* 

Some  prclminary  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  amount  of  spoilage  the 
houscv/ife  finds  in  apples  after  she  buys  themo    Samples  taken  o.nd  e  xojriined  at 
successive  times  from  representative  mcjrket  places  in  Washington,  Baltimore ,  and  . 
Now  York  shov/ that  from  15  to  20  percent  and  as  high  as  h5  percent  of  the  fruit 
represents  V7astc_,  largely  because  of  bruises  and  roto    And  this  does  not  include 
the  peelings  or  cores*    Records  are  being  kept  concerning  tho  nature  of  the 
bruises^  so  wev/ill  knovf    hen  the  experiments  arc  c  ompletcd  I'/here  t  he  d-amagc  occurs 
--in  the  picking,  po.cking,  in  transit,  or  at  the  local  store*    The  results  v;ill  be 
made  available  to  all  concernedo 

1  don^t  want  to  give  the  impression  that  miracles  v/ill  be'  performed  under 
the  R&LIA  nor  that  spectacular  results  will  come  oyer  night »    Research  is  inherently 
a  sloXT  and  exacting  process  and  it  may  take  anyiTh  ere '  from  a  year  to  10  years  to 
find  out  vhethor  or  not  the  results  mo  v/ant  can  be  achieved..    It  is  very  important 
also  that  public  and  privo.to  research  be  integrr.ted  as  much  as  possible  o    The  more 
research  that  can  be  done  by  private  industry  the  better  but  there  are  certain 
fields  that  may  nvcr  be  tackled  except  through  Federal  or  Federal-State  co- 
operation* 

It  Y/as  encouraging  to  note  in  a  news  story  not, 'long  ao  that  one  of  our 
larger  private  corporations  has  recently  voted  to  spend  30  million  dollars  to 
expand  the  development  of  chemical  products  and  processes.    Big  corporations 
don^t  spend  tho.t  kind  of  money  unless  they  arc  sure  it  vdll  pay  dividcndsj*  I 
might  says     "Go  thou  and  do  likovj-ise"» 

A  large  share  of  our  first  ycarts  work  under  the  R&W.  is  of  an  exploratory 
nature*  Vfith  the  help  of  producer-industry  committees  'V^e 'have  learned  a  lot  about 
the  scope  and  intensity  of  our  agricultural  production,  utilization,  and  marketing 
probleraso  V.'e  have  made  Mh.o±  I  hone  stly '  be liovb  is  a  good  start  tov/ard  finding  out 
the  .causes  of  many  of  those  problems^  Our  next  step  v/ill  be  to  solve  thcm»  Tho 
task  Y/ill  require  leadership^  good  sound  judgment,  and  the  vf holehearted  co"* 
operation  of  us  all,  ■  ' 
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UNITED  STATSS  DEPARTlvENT  OF  AaRICULTmE 

Reserrch  and  Markctinn:  Act 

Di.IRY  RESE.JICH  mBER  THE  RESEiJlCH  .JJD  L^lJiKETING  ACT 

Excerpts  frcu      t-  lk  by  E.  A,  Meyer,   Adnini strr  t  ^r   jf  the  Research  rnd 
Hprkctin?:  ;.ct,  U.S*  Dopr^.rtrierxt        Arricultiir  c ,  before  the  Dairy  Gr-^up 

the  aX.ericrn  Fr.rn  Eui'e'-u  Fcderrti -^n,  i^tlr.ntic  City^  J^^ 
December  13.  1948. 

(FOR  R:iLIJ..SE  DEC.   13  F,M, ) 

"Kuch  ef  the  \vr  rk  ncv/  in  progress  under  the  Research  rnd  Llarketinj  Act  is  of 
€.  ere ss-c:;rxi.^dity  or  functi:n^l  nrture,  the  results  ^f  ^^lich  v:ill  -^pply  to  dairying 
end  d^iry  products  r  s  v/ell  r-s  tc  .:ther  r-gricultur r  1  cersnoditie  s .     For  ex^nple^  the 
Federcl  Extension  Service  cooperating  vdth  thr  Extensi'^n  Services  of  31  Str.tes  has 
undertaken  a  conprehensive  progr'^n  t^  develop  and  conduct  educational  ^nd  denonstra- 
tion  progr^ios  in  iiarketing, 

"With  respect  to  the  d^iry  aspects  -^f  this  project  the  v'-^rk  in  '.'isconsin  is 
aine^''.  rt  expanding  market  ^-utlets  f  "r  dry  r.ilko     Deio-^nstrati:  ns  have  been  given 
there  on  the  use  of  ,non-f>t  loilk  s>'li''s  by  instituti-^ns^   industrial  pl'^ntsp   and  in 
tourist  arof  s.     Econonic  and  technic-l  a  ssistance  h^  s  been  given  to  several  d-^iry 
plf-nts  along;  >/ith  r  econciendrt  ions  f'^r  incrcrsing  operating  efficiency  ^'ni  product 
inprovenent ,     In  :!issouri  the  \vork  is  -^irected  r  t  helping  f'-^rmers  t^  niaintQin  qurlit;' 
and  t-  ncet  nilk  lorket  requirement  s  for  the  vdi^le  milk  trade.     In  New  Mexicc  infor- 
mation concerning  the  proper  c  re  rnd  h-.ndling  ^f  m.ilk  -nd  cre-^m  h~s  been  presented 
through  faroi.ers*  meetings,  press  ^nd  radio^  :-nd  in  dem^onstrot  i^^ns-  ^  s  a  mic-^ns  of  in- 
creasing farm,  incom.e.     i^ctu-- 1  test s  h^ve  been  use^'  to   demionstr?: te  the  mxrits  ^f  using 
im.proved  equipment o 

"Another  phase  of  this  work  h^s  t.-"  do  v;ith  increasing  consum.er  demiond  for 
abund«-nt  f  -ods,   introducing  nev/  uses  for  theiA,   and  prcm.oting  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion, particularly  from  the  standp-^int  -^f  better  (^iets« 

"The  miore  comxplete  and  efficient  use  -f  milk  rnd  its  v-ri'^us  byproducts  is  the 
objective  of   several  pr  '-jects,   s  :^mie  of  v^iich  h^ -^e  '  Irea:^'^'  produced  prelim.inf^ry 
re  suit  s.  ;  ;       i  '    . . 
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"Resoorchers  in  the  Bureo.u        Doiry  Industry  hnve  devel.^ped  o  process  for 
usinc  chocso  whey  in  sherbets     s  the  sole  source        milk  s">lids.     They  foimd  thrt 
the  nr.turol  r-.cidity  in  cctt(\ge  cheese  whey  replr^ced  the  expensive  citric  or  Irctic 
rcid  usually  added  to  sherbets  rnd  thr.t  the  typicrl  Y:hey  flavor  could  be  -:^ffset  by 
rdding  certain  fruit  flovors.     The  whey  sherbet  produced  hrd  good  physical  c  ."imp  osi- 
tion ond  X70.S  high  in  nutritive  volue.     The  results  so  for  in''icr.te  th^  t  o  nevf  use 
for  c  ")ttoge  cheese  whey  con  be  developed*     .Inother  phase  of  this  study  hr  s  revealed 
th-t  high  grade  buttermilk  solids*,   in  solid  or  dry  f  jrm^,  crn  be  used  t replace  skim 
milk  solids  in  ice  cream^   ond  that  mixes  m."de  v/ith  buttermilk  solids  showed  better 
V'/hipping  properties  thon  the  orHin-^ry  mixes  new  usedc 

"Experiments  on  the  use     of  d--iry  products  in  bokery  aoods  hove  disclosed 
thot  sweetened  condensed  whey  c^n  replace  up  to  50  percent  of  the  egg  ^Ibur.in  n?rmol- 
ly  used  in  yellow  loyer  crke  -n-^.  in  brovvnies,     .another  phr^se  of  this  work  is  •■"direct- 
ed rt  im.proving  st^ndord  mxethc-''"'.  s  ^nd  develnpinfr  new  metho'-"' s  f  ^r  rem;  ving  v/rter  from 
skim  milk^  whey^  r  nd  buttcmiilko 

"Stu^^.ies  are  being  mrde  t^  find  m.ore  efficient  uses  for  protein  fromi  \ihey 
whichp   if  successful,  might  also  help  to  solve  the  whey  disposol  problem  it  mdlk 
plants,     '.iith  methods  olrendy  developed  appr -^ximo-tely  60  percent  of  this  constituent 
con  be  removed.     Soverrl  processes  hove  been  tried  f  "^r  using  whey  protein     s  ^  foo^^ 
one  of  v^hich  has  produced  r,  very  prlrtable  preduct  tho  t  h^'^  s        R  iquef  "^rt-liko  fl'^vor. 
Its  use  in  sprer^^.s  nnd  cheese  f-^ods  is  being    'iven  further  study. 

"Tests  are  being  mc^'e  to  determine  why  milk  ''nd  cre-m  deter i^rote  when  frozen 
or  refrigerated  rs  a  step  toward  le  ^'rning  hovT  to  retr  in  their  freshness  for  :  I'jnger 
time,     Fnv  -rable  results  v^^oul'^.  undoubtedly  men  increased  consumption  through  greater 
consuiTier  occeptancop     It  v^nuld  also  help  solve,  the  problcLi  ^f  preserving  those  '-'-iry 
pro'-"',ucts  fr-^Ti  peric^ds  "^f  flush  production  t'.  I'^w  producti-^n  se^s'^^ns. 

"In  r   study  pertrining  t'^  the   se-^  sono lity  '-f  milk  prices  m-^.  supplies  in  the 

S-'Uth  dnta  hr.ve  been  obto  iner'  fr'^m  milk  h-^-n^'ling  '"^nd  pr^^cessing  pl'-nts  in  N'^rth 
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jC'^rolin^.  rnr.  Tcxr.s  rcfror;ling  seasonality  of  recoipts,  usage,  prices,'  rnd  other  relrt- 
ed  f rotors,        conprrisr^n  if  1947  d-tr.  h^s  been  nr-de  vrith  those  of  the  prewar  period. 
Records  h^^.vc  olso  been  obtcined  fron  o  sonple  of  doirynen  indicotinf  the  rer.sons  for 
the  current  sor.sonolity  pattern  r^nd  problens  involved  in  chmging  it.    li  report  cn 
this  study  sho\ild  "be  vvr.ilr.ble  s^'^n.     A  sinilrr  study  hr  s  been  node  regording  the 
Boston  nilkrshed,   r   repcrt  on  vhich  is  rlso  necrly  re:"dy  for  publicrti^n. 

"a  project  hf  s  been  undertrken  to  deternine  v.hot  effect  the  prr.ctice  -^f  selling 
butter  •  nd  cheese  in  r.ccord-.nce  v/ith  central -lu^rket  quoto.tions  hos  on  producer s^ 
returns  ^nd  on  marketing  ncrgins.     The  w^rk  is  beinr  conducted  by  the  F?rn  Credit 
Ji-dmini st ration  in  cocpero.ticn  with  the  Iiv/-?  Experinent  Stoticn  in  the  princip?l  but- 
ter f.nd  cheese-producing  St^-tes  ond  v/ith  Exchonges  hondling  these  products  in  the 
nore  inportrnt  centrrl  m-^Tkets.  '  ' 

"The  function  of  cooperatives  in  the  devclopr.ont  -f  fluid-inilk  pricing  plons 
rnd  nietho'^.s  of  use  closs if icr tim  is  rlso  being  studied  by  the  FCA,     One  phoso  of 
this  study  specif icolly  hr.s  to  do  vath  the  role  of  cooperrtives  in  developing  pricing 
pl-ns  for  bringing  ^biut  c  nore  unifirn  pattern  -^f  sersonol  nilk  producti.rn;  mother 
v\rill  seek  to  deternine  the  rcle  of  co-'-^ps  under  Federal  roilk-nrr keting  orders, 

"Under  ^  rrther  cmprehensive  project  to  obtain  new  b--^sic  d.^to  pertrining  to 
norket  suppliosj,  ncvenents^  md  prices  '"■f  fr  rr.i  coiijooditiesp  t  "v-^   sub-itens  ore  intend- 
ed to  get  new  consumption  "nd  distribution  d.^to  on  -^.riry  products;   (l)  To  preporo 
continuing  ninthly  rep-^rts  shovdntr      ily  ovcrr.r©  srles  of  fluid  v.hole  nilk,  fluid 
skin  nilk  itens,   rnd  butterfrt  in  terns  ^f  fluir'  cre'rn  in       selected  group  of  nrj-kets 
Dpernting  un-'^er  Feder---1  nill-:  n^rketing  rrders;   rnd  (2)  nrke  prelinin^ry  r.rronoenent s 
for  devel^^ping  ^  Vvxekly  '^r  bi-v/eekly  in-^ex  of  the  current  trends  in  the  c^nsunption 
of  fluid  nilk  ^nd  creacij   p^rticulnrly  in  ore^s  for  ^/.hich  no  org^'nizcd  nethod  for  get- 
ting inf  irm-.ti^n  ^n  such  trends  is  rvc  liable  ^t  the  present  time, 

"a  53-poge  nimeogr-phed  rep:^rt  resulting  frin  this  stu-^y  o'os  issuo^.  recently 

by  the  Deportment*  s  Bureru  ^f  ^^gr  icultur  ^1  Economics  concerning  the  consumption  of 
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fluid  milk  ?nd  crevm  in  Forther  stern  mnrketin?:  arcrs.     It  sh^^ws  thrt  there  hr^  s  beeii,^ 

c-  big  increase  in  daily  per  capit^'  c:~'n sumption  of  flui^""'  milk  from  1941  throue^h  1947,', 

V 

Mr-rketing  rreas  C3vered  in  the  report  include  the  entire  States  rf  Rhode  Isl-^nd, 
d .-nrecticut,   '--nd  Nevv  Jersey  and  eight  cities  and  adj-vcent  territory — Boston,  Nev/  York 
City,  Rochester^   Buffalo,  Philndelphio ,  Pittsburrh^  drshington^  .D.  C^^  Richmo-nd,  Va., 
rnd  the  city  of  Eoltimore.     Copies  c^f  this  report  ^re  ovnilf'ble  from  BAE,     This  v.-'ork 
represents  ?nly  r.  step  t^-vvrrd  the  br-^rdor  objective  of  obtainin.q:  current  estim.ates 
of  milk  nnd  creom  consumption  -  ^  problem  stron^rly  recimjriended  for  study  by  the  Driry 
jidvisory  _  Comnnittee, 

"A  long-ronge  study  of  the  yield  of  vorious  '^riry  products  fr'r^m  d  unit  quality 
of  m.ilk  is  being  conducted  by  the  Production  c^nr^  Marketing  Administration  in  cooper- 
rtion  v/ith  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,     Conversion  fr.ctors  of  proved  rccur^cy  are 
needed  by  the  -^.r  iry  industry  in  order  to  knoi/7  more  precisely  v/h^--t  qunntities  of  such 
products  as  morket  mdlkp  creomj)   cultured  buttormilkj   cheese,   ice  crern,   ?nd  casein 
cr,n  be  produced  from,  the  mdlk  available  in        -^reo  or  delivered  to  plrnt. 

"Most  of  yDU  rre  frmiliar;    I  think,  v^ith  the  work  th^^t  is  bein^r  d-)ne  under 
the  lU^iili.  to  develop  strains  of  driry  cattle  that  rrc  especially  ad^'pted  to  o'iOmrxtic 
conditions  in  the  Scuth.     Intensive  studies  o.re  under  w_y  to  detoTmiine  the  physiolog- 
icol  reacti'^ns  f^f  d^iry  cattle  t'-  the  high  temperatures  ^nd  humidity  th-t  prevr.il 
during  the  summer  mionths  in  the  S-'Uth^   .^nd  their  effect  -^n  m.ilk  production^  Rod 
Sindhi  bulls  ore  being  cr o ssed  v\rith  Jersey  c^ws  at  Beltsville,  Mc\ ,   on^-^^  Jennerette, 
Lo.     At  College  Station,   Texas,   a  group     of  Br^hmirn  femrles  are  being  brought  togeth- 
er to  be  bre.^  to  Jersey  bulls,     Crossbreds  "r^f  v.oriaus  com.bin'^t ions  of  str';ight  dr  iry 
breeds,,  ol  .-^ng  vdth  Brov.TL  Swiss  rnd  Guernseys  ore  to  be  studie^^  ot  Clemsenj   Sc  C. 

"Progress  is  also  being  mi^de  toward  the  development  if  strains  of  doir^.^  cattle 
thrt  will  rssurc  the  small  d n irymen  hirher  milk  production.     The  project  h--  s  those 
objectives!  To  develop  system.s  of  bree^Un/?  thrt  vdll  m^st  effectively  concentrate 
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'^thc  genetic  factors  for  hi^rh  milk  proriuction;  to  firA  better  ways  if  proving  more 
sires  rnd  to  obt^dn  such  proof  in  r   shorter  time  thrn  is  now  possible;  r.nd  more 
r^Gcurr.tely  predict  the  vrlue  of  young  bulls.     The  Burer;u  (■■f  Driry  Industry  is  c  in- 
duct inp*  this  v/ork  in  cooperrtion  with  the  ngricultur r-I  experiment   stoti-^ns  cf  '.'/is- 
c ^nsin,   Ohio,  end  Minnesota. 

"In  keeping  v/ith  the  incrersing  interest  in  grosslcnd  farming  on  effort  Is 
being  mf^de  to  develop  precise  methods  for  evaluating  the  nutrient  Value  of  forage* 
One  ph^vse  of  this  workp   in  vi/hich  the  Drlry  Deportment  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
is  cooperating^  is  aimed  et  determining  to  i-^/hat  extent  the  lack  of  nutrients  in  for- 
pge  rffects  milk  production<,     Analyses  are  being  m.rde  of  the  results  of  digestion, 
tri'^ls  v/hich  rcn  for  three  months  1^-st  summer  '^'n  rifalfr  hrrvested  rs  wilted  silage^ 
fi^ld-cured  hay,   and  barn-cured  h^^y.     Further  digestion  trirls  be  run  this  win* 

ter  on  o.at  hry  hrrvested  r>t  throe  -■"'.if  f  erent '  str  ge  s  of  mrturitya 

"The  dairy  research  c-^x^ered  in  this  report  represents  a  cr:'ss  secti'^n  of  the. 
work  now  in  progress  under  the  RI'Ll.  It  also  suLxi-^rizc s  briefly  the  types  cf  results 
that  have  sh':^v./n  up  so  far*.  In  '-.d'Hti-^n  to  the  vrork  I  have  specifically  mentioned 
here  on  v\rhich  some  progress  c^n  be  reported,  several  projects  have  been  initi--ted  in 
this  fisc^-'l  year  which  hove  n'^'t  had  sufficient  timx-  to  produce  results.  These 
include  projects  on  reproductive  failure  in  dairy  cottlc,  nutritive  vrlue  of  butter, 
rnd  price- supply-consumption  cnrlyses  pertaining  to  driry  products. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEP/iRTIvIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
...  Research  v?ndT Marketing  Act        "  '  '  ' 

PROGRESS  UNDER  THE  RESE/iRCH  IJID  FARiffiTING  ACT 

Tolk  by  E.  A.  Meyer,  Administrator  of  the  Research  ond  Marketing  Act, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the  "Fruit  and  Vegetable  Group 
of  the  /imerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Atlrntic  City,  N..  -  J,,         ,  ; 
..December  13,.a948,e     -         •    ■  ■  '•  ^' '  ' 

.  ..(FOR.  RELEASE  DEC.  13  P.M.)    ^     -     '  ^ 

A  year  ago  this  week  it  was  my  privilege  to  present  to  this  group  a  brief 

report  of  the  act.ivitie.s  under  the- •Research  and  Marketing  Act,    At  that  time  about 

4-|-  months  had  el qtpsed  .since  funds  had  become  available  to  begin  putting  t^hls  oom- 

prehensiye  :agriculturrl  legislation  into  effect.    Now,  a  year  Icter,   I  especially 

welcome,  the  opportunity  to  bring  you  a  nev/  report  pbou't  v/hat  we  have  Accomplished, 

both,  from  the  standpoint  of  over-all  administration  and  of  specific  progress  in  the 

field,  of  fruit.s-  and  vegetables*  •  ,       '    .         ■'  :• 

Although  . you  should' n-ot  measure  progress  in  agricultural  research  and  sBrvice s 

by  a  few  years  exper  ience^  or  by..dollar"S- end:  cents  exp'entied,  the  amount  of 'funds  onnu- 

rlly  oppropriated  by  Congress- is  a  significrntr indication  os  to-how  many  problems  of 

o.griculture  .v/e  Gt-n  attrck  o.nd  how  intensiv.oly.-we  can-' attack  them* 

LetVs  trJke.  a  look  ?t  the-RM  apprropriation  figures  for  1948  and  "1949  rjid  see 

.how  they  were  allocated  under- the  yrrieus  .  sections  ^of  ' the"  act ;  - 

,,  .  ,  The  total  •of  mill  funds  ;npp.r©-prioted  .ft)r -1948  was  |9, 000, 000  compa'red  with 

JilS,  85©,  000  for  '49,,-    Here  Vs  how  t  ho  f^igures.  are  broken- down— ojid  note  "the  strong 

trend  toward  more  marketing  research  and  service  work:  --■  '•'  ' 

r  -     .  ,  :  ■  '      ■      1948  •  ,  1949 

Direct-grrnts  to,  the  St r tes ;  (Section  9)  ,;.  ■  .   •  :.•  v  .  v-^         500,.000  $3,:2:50,  000 

New  end  wider  uses  of.  farm  products  ( 10a)  .   •  .      '3,0i00,000  '■3,900,000 

--Other  than  utilization,  in  cooperation  .  • 

with  State  experiment  stations  (lOa)  .......     1,500,000  1,950,000 

Marketing  research  rnd  "services  ('  Title  II)  ...•»*      2  OOO  000         4  750,000 

,  Over-all,  the- figures"  frbiri  *'48  to '  *  4^^ '  show  an  increase  of  about  54  percent*. 
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Tor  marketin:i'  research  end  services,  heweTer,  the  figure  for  1949  is  well  over  twiee 
as  much  as  for  the  previous  year.     This  would  seem  to  indicate  thrt  Congress  was 
considerably  more  mf^rketing  minded  when  it  approprirted  RMA  funds  1^  st  year  th{?n 
vihen  it  p-issed  the  act  in  Aup-ust- of  1946,     ./ith  more  and  more  concern  about  the' pos- 
sibility of  surpluses  and  ^^vith  the    continued  need  for  greater  efficiency  in  our 
distribution  system,  7/e  cnn  feel,  sure.thnt  the  course  Congress  h^^s  taken  is  in  the 
right  direction,  ^.    .  ■       .  • 

You  have  perhaps  heard,  it  said  that  the  PlIA  program  got  off  to  too  slow  a 
start.     I'm  not  much  concerned  v/ith  thr.t  sort  of  criticism  becr-use  1  think  that  any 
time -con summing  deliberp.t ions  thrt  have  gone  into  the  planning  of  this  program  will 
egain  prove  that  old  saying  about  being  "Better  sr.fethf^ii  sorry".     The  Nationrl 
Advisory  Committee,   the  producer-industry  committees  representing  all  major  farm  com 
modities,   and  committees  representing  the  Str.te  Experiment  Stations,  the  State 
Extensi®n  Services,  and  the  Strte  Departments'  of  Agriculture  heve  all  had  p  voice  in 
helping  us  to  fit  many  parts  of  this  program  together.  ■ 

Together,  we  hrve-  tried  to  build  c  foundation  solid  enough  to  carry  the  runu- 
ally  expanding  progrcm  that  is  contempl'^ted  by  the  act*     Through  19'51  the  act  outho- 
ri-tes  0  total  sum  of  61  million,  dolla'rs,   or'  approiscimntely  twice  as  m^uch  ss  the 
Department  is  now  spending  f©r  cgriculturol  research.     Hasty  decisions  now  might  ■ 
easily  become  the  cause  of.  bitter  disappointment  la^'er- on.     This  is  something  we  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,   and  you>  ■  as  representatives  of  a  grent' f  arm  organix"a- 
tion,  want  to  p."^roid«  :     ■;  -  ■ 

In  addition  to  the  National  i^dvisory  Committee,   the  Commdttee  of  Nine,  repre- 
senting the_  State  experiment:   st^.t iDn^  and  the  commodity '  ond  functional  committees 
authorized  under  Title   III  of  t he  act, .  several  other  committees  have  been  appointed 
to  represent  State  agencies  which,  under  this  new  legislation,   are  intended  to  take 
a  more  aggressive  part  in  attacking  the  marketing  research  and  service  problems  of 
agriculture.     I  refer  specif  ically  .t«  the  Experiment  station  Mnrjceting  Research  Advi 

ory  Cfimmittee,  the  Extension  Commit te:e*  ©n  Marketing,  and  the  Advisory  Sub-committee 
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on  Cooperative  V-fork:  under  the  RIvIA  with  Strte  Deprrtment  s  ■  of  Agriculture. 

.    The  mrin  function  of  these  Str.te  ag-ency  committee  s  i  s  to  r.ssist  the  Departmen-^ 
in  establishing;  procedures  rnd  forniulating  broad  marketing  programs  to  be  undertrkien 
by  St.^te  agencies.  ,  Their  pdvice  has  been  o.nd  should  continue  to  be  very  helpful  to 
us  ^  in.  Vvorking  out  some  of  the  administrpt ive  problems  thr.t;;  stem  from  the  contracting ' 
r,nd  cooperative  agreement  provisions  pnd  other  new  features  of  the     act.   '  •  "  ' 

We  have  felt  th?^t  these  additionf^l  State  agency  committees  are  Justified  be- 
cause of  the  broadened  activities  cuthorized.  by  the  act  in  the  field  of 'marketing 
research  and  service.     Title  TI  requires  thrt  maximum- use  be  mrde  of  existing  re searc 
facilities  oimed  or , controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  ogricultural ' 
experiment  stations,   rnd  the ■ facilities  of  the  Federal  pnd  Strte  extension  services. 
It  ?lsQ  require.6- ■.  that  service  and  regulatoryv/ork,   so-  far  as  it  is  practic^.ble  to  dc 
so,   be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Departments  of-  Agriculture  and  bureaus  of  ' 
m'^rketsw  .  .       •        •  •    -    ;  '  ^  - 

The  act  recognizes  the  fact  that  there    .are  ^many  marketing  problems  that  -can-' 
not  be  solved  in  a  laboratory  or  facility  of  the  Federal:  Government  and  that  in  many- 
cases  the  only  laboratory  available  is  the  ditribution  system  itself.     Accordingly, - 
the  Department  i s -authroized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreeinents  or  contract s  wit h - 
other  rbranches  of  the  Government,  State  agencies^  trade  associations,  private  orgajii- 
z^tions  ®r  individuals«     This  is  permis  sible"  however,. '  only  when  in  the  judgment  of  " 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the -work  caji  thus  be  done  more  effectively,   in  less  tim^ 
or  at  less  cost,-  :  In'  line  with  this  part. 'of  t-he  - act  We  not  only  want  your  cooperatioi 
but  v:e  are  directed  -to-  seek- your;  help  in  using  public  funds  td' the  best  p-DSsible  ad- 
vantage. ...       _    ...  •  ••  ••  ■■  .    •.  ;;  '     '  ■ 

.  7vlth  the  pyrainiding  emphasis  on  marketing  research  and;  services  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  need- for  personnel  with  experience  and- training  xn  agri.cultural  mar- 
keting •  and.  economics.    As  a-  step  toward  meeting  this  need  Dr.  R. ■  R.  lenhe;:  President 
of  Montana  State  College,   on  a  temporary  assignment  with  my  off ice, '  has -di s cussed 
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vfith  officir.ls  of  20  land-gront  colleges  r.nd  universities'  the  possibilities  of 
strengthening  the  morketing  o.spects  of  their  curriculri.     At  every  one  of  the  insti- 
tutions visited  he  found  a  genuine  interest  in  the  problem  nnd  received  ??ssurpnce 
thr.t  it  v/ill  be  given  due  attention.     A  specir.l  Innd-gr^nt  college-USDA  Sub-coiTimittef 
on  Tr^^ining  Marketing  Personnel  has  been  established  to  provide  guidance  r-nd  coordi- 
nation in  this  field* 

■  Last  spring  the  RJ/IA  sponsored  en  in-training  marketing  course  by  the  USDA 
Graduate  school  in  v;hich  approximf  tely  175  Department  personnel  participated. 
Classes  met  three  times  e.  week  from  March  29  to  June  15  in  which  special  emphasis 
was  placed  on  those  phases  of  research  ond  marketing     services  which  are  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Research  rnd  Marketing  Act.     The  concensus  of  those 
who  took  the  course  vms  th^t  it  helped  brinr  about  o  better  understanding  of  our 
marketing  end  distribution  problems  and  how  to  solve  them. 

The  Extension  Service  *?,nd  the  Innd-grant  colleges  have  also  taken  positive 
action,  through  the;  vTork-shop  technique,  to  provide  practical  training  for  personnel 
engaged  in  regional  mf?rketing  research.     Extension  has  already  held  three  regional 
workshops  which  hrve  been  attended  by  selected  personnel  to  discuss  pnd  develop  new 
educational  and  demon strrt ion  methods  for  bringing  the  results  of  marketing  research 
to  the  general,  public.     A  few  week.s  rgo  a  group'  representing  the  land-gront  colleges 
and  the  USDA  unenimously  agreed  that  a  national  workshop  be  conducted  during  the 
surrjner  of  1949  under  the  leadership  of  the  RJ/IA.     Accordingly,  plans  are  under  way  tcs 
arrange  such  a  workshop  ot  v/hich  attendance  will     include  repreisentati'on  from  every 
State  and  will  consist  of  personnel  engaged  in  regional  m.arketing  research. 

So  much  for  the  general  administration  of  the  R¥A  program.     But  before  dis- 
cussing the  :vork  that  pertains  directly  or  indirectly  to  fruits  and  vegetables  it 
might  be  helpful  to  briefly  explain  how  specific  projects  are  developed.  ' 

In  actual  practice  a  considerable  portion  of  the  projects     come  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  producer-industry  c^mm.odity  and  functional  comjnittees.     In  som.e 
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nstaiices  these  coiTiniittees.  hrve  proposed  line s- of- work  to  meet  research  needs- as  iii-ey 
ee  them  from  ei^eryday  experience.     Mr-.ny  recommendations  stem  from,  the  ,  statement  s 
repnred  by  our  Departmental  work,  group s- 'which  summarize ■  research  needs  and  potential 
y  useful,  work  that  might  "be  undertaken  'Alth  respect- to  a  gi"v-en  commodity,    , These 
-ork  groups,   incidentally,   consist  of  repr,e sentatives  from  all  agencies  of  the  . 
)epavrtmient,   including  the  Extension  SerTrice  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  ' 
Suggestions  from  priva.te  groups  are,   of  course,   als^  given  careful  consideration, 
ifter  a  review  and  appraisal  ©f  all  recomm.endat ions,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
lay  make  specific  recommendations  ©f  its  oYm  or -offer  guidance  with  respect  to  the 
urgency  of  certain  lines  of  work. 

Fram  these  ■  colle  ctive  recommiendations  specific  work  projects  are  prepared  by 
the -agency  or  agencies  m-sst  directly  concerned  with  the  pa.rticular  subject  matter.  It 
then  becQm.es  the  function  of  miy  office  to   see  that  all  these  projects  are  coordinated 
into  a  program  that  is  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  ^ctj  to  approve  or  disapprove 
projects;  allocate  funds;  and  to  keep  gener'~l  ly  inform.ed  of  progress  on- all  work  as 
-3.  basis  for  future  planning, 

I  am  glad,  to  report  tha.t  the  allocation  of  funds  under  the  second  yearns  pro- 
gram has  not  been  quite  so  difficult  as  the  first  year  when  miP.ny  new  grooves  had  to 
be  cut.     Although  we  believe,  som^e  significant  new  v/ork  h^s  been  undertaken  during 
fiscal  ye^-r  1949,   p.  l-rrge  part  of  the  '49  pr®gram.  consists  of  cnntinu^t i©n  ^nd..  expan- 
sion of .  the  w©rk  begun  last  year.     This  line  of  action  was  generally  approved  by  .all 
of  the  c^mm.odity  advisory  comimittees  at  their  most  recent  m.eetings  and  by  the  .Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  at  its  3-day  m^eeting  in  September, 

A  considera:ble  number  of  the  projects  concerning  fruits  and  vegetables  are  of 
a  cross-commodity  nature,  the  results  of  which  should  affect  ^  ^/.dde  variety  of  com- 
m.odities.     For  exajnple,  the  Federal  Extension  Service  cooperat  ing,  with  the  Extension 
Services  of  31  States  have  Undertaken- a  comprehensive  program  to  develop. and  conduct 
edu<>?Ttlenal-?.nd' demoiistra.tien  pro.gr ajns  in' marketing.    -The  broad  objectives  ar§.  tf  .  . 

develop,  new -types  of  State  and  regional  education  programxs  in  marketing  as  a.  means  of 
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applying  the  results  »f  research  r>nd  to  prepare  -and 'di sseminpte' pertinent  information 
about  marketing  research  servic'es,'  ■    ■     "    ■    ■  .   •■  ■  ;•-      •   ■   ■       J  • 

One  phpse  of  this  work  HfT'^s  to  do"  with  increasing  consumer  demand  for  abundoil't 
foods,   introducing  n6w  uses  for  them,  and  promoting  more  effective  utilization,  par-', 
bicularly  from  the  standpoint  "of  better  diet s.     And  there 'is-  plenty  of  room  f oi*-' im-  ' 
pro^;=ing  diets  according  to  recently  published  d^?ta  on  the  efficient -use  df  .fojod  '  v 
resources  in  this  country.     If  r  11  people  were  to  -have  wh?t 'the  ,  nutr it it)-nist  s  "consider 
on  adequo.te  but  moderrte-cost  diet,  per  cop  it  a '  consumption  of  our  more  important '  food 
items  would  need  to  increase  bs  follows;  Milk  'or  its  equival'^ent,   36  percnt;-  green,  ■-. 
leofy    and  yellow  vegetables,   31  percent;  tomr.toes  and  citrus  fruit,.  30' percent;  'othe? 
vegetables  end  fruit,  l4  percent ;  'meat,   poult ry,  "  nnd  fish,   18  percent;  and  consumptioi 
of  eggs,   groin  products,  potatoes,  and  sweetpcto toe s  would  need  to  go  up  2  oT  3' per- 
cent* '         '  ■  "       '  .  ■    ■  '     ■  .  ■  ■  ' 

'  Of  course  educatinnrol  work  in  nutrition  ond  better  diets  is  ©nly  part  of  the' 
job,     Abilil:y  t®  buy'  is  onother  all-import^^nt  f  rector.     It  is  '  essential,  therefore, 
that  on  aggressive  effort  be  miO.de  to  reduce  food  costs  through  the  development  and 
wide  odoption  Of  more  efficient  methods 'of  processing  ond 'distribution/     If  this  con 
be  done  consumers  cm  buy  o  larger  quantity  of  food  without  increasing  their  toto.l 
expenditures  for  it.     It  would  be  especially- desirable  too,  to  reducfe  the  costs  of 
producing  prBducts  thot  are  required  t'o"  improve  diet s '  becouse  the  necessary  consump- 
tion chsjiges  wDuld  come  '  about  more  ropidly  thot  way.'   Even  though  food  preferences-  do 
not  change,  people  then  would  be  likely  to  buy  more  of  the'  pr'©ducts  that  are-  required 
for  better  diets,  •  , 

Special'ists  say  that  ohe  ©f  the'  moin  reasons'  v;hy  the  costs  of  mo.rketing  are 
so  high  is  the  inefficient'  ond  unnecessary  handling  of  farm  products  in  mo.rket  placer 
worehouses,   ond  in  getting  them  to  and  from  roilrood  cars  and  trucks.     Lost  yea'r  stud 
ies  were  underto.ken  to  determine  h®w^- these  hondling  costs  might  be' reduced  through 
the  'tise  ^f  various  kinds  ©f  labor-saving  mochiriery,   such  'os  tv^ro-  and  f our-v>/-heel'  hand 
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trucks,    skids  or  pallets  with  lift  trucks,  ^nd  conveyors  used  plone  or  in  combin-'^t  ion 
with  other  equipment.     The  ultimate . objective  is  to  determine  under  whnt  conditions  i1 
.vill  pry  to  use  each  kind  of  equipment,  md  to  make  the  re-sults  available  to  and  en- 
courage the  application  of  them  by  all  chandlers  of  ferm  products. 

So  far  these  efficiency  tests  have  been  made -on  the  handling  of  bushel  bp  skeis 
of  p.pples  and  perches,  50-pound  bags  of  cabbage,   standard  boxes  of  citrus  fruits,  100- 
pound  bags  of  potatoes,   bushel  hampers  of  bes-^ns  or  peas,   crates  of  lettuce,   lugs  of 
tomato&sTjT  grapes,   and  certain  other  items*     More  thf?n  o  thousand  individual  observa- 
tions have  been  made  mth  regard  to  the  handling  of  packages  with  various  kinds  of 
equipment  but  much  more  Aork  p1  ong  this  line  needs  to  be  done  before  definite  conclu- 
sions and  recorraiendotions  cpn  be  made. 

The  Isck  of  rdequpte  m.prketing  f  ocillties  pIso  pdds  p  tremendous  sum  to  mpr- 
keting. cost s.     Under  the  project  initipted  1p st  yesr  to  develop  plpns  for  the  con*  ■ 
struction  of  improved  fpcillties  in  production  areas,  pnd  p.t  terminol  ond  secondary 
mprkets,  the    vrark  is  completed  or  •  well'  unde.l-  v/ay  in  25  cities  ^nd  preduction  p.reas 
of  17  Stpxtes,     In  each  inst.r^nce  these  studies  pre  made  only  at  the  request  of  proper 
persons  or  agencies  in  the  area  affected  pnd  are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  fvxm 
and  trade  groups,   railropds,  w^irehou semen,  civic  orgpnizat ions,    cit;/  officicls,  pnd 
'.vith  what  ever  Stpte  ageney  is  in  a  positi©n  to  cooperate. 

Plans  drpvvTi  up  f®r  «ny  given  market  take     into  account  the  kind  pnd  size  ©f 
fpcilities  needed,  the  best  location  for  them,  what  they  would  co  st,'  haw  they  should 
be  managed  pnd  operpted,  what  rentals  w^uld  hpve  to  be  charged  for  th*ir  use,  hov/ 
they  might  be  finpnced,  v/hat  spvings  v/ould  result  from  operating  them  as  comppred 
.^dth  the  exists,  of  operating  existing  fpcilities,  pnd  what. .benefit s  would  accrue  to 
producers,  distributors,   consumers,   and  the  iocplity  generplly  should  the  proposed 
plans  be  onrried  through,  - 

Closely  follovdng  the  proposols  developed  under  this  project,   a  million- 
doll'^ir  market  has  been  built  and  is  in  operation  at  Jackson,  Missc,  to  serve  thbt 
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city  ond  .the.  entire  . centre!  pert  of  the 'Stste.     Plans' have  ' been"  completed  for '  a  new 
market  at  Hartford,   Conn*,   ond  v  new  farmer's*  market  'ha'S' been  built  and  is  in  opera- 
tion r^t  Trenton,  N,  J,  ,  A  new  market  is  under  construction  at  Greenville,   S.  C,  Non- 
federrl  funds  are  us,ed>   of -course,  to 'buy  the  lond  -and  to  finance  acturl  construction. 
RMA.  funds  .are  used;,  .'only  fpr  the  planning-  and  promotion  phases  of  the  work.  , 

...    ■  Twenty^three;  Strt.e;s  are  coop  ©rat  inf^;  'in  a  comprehensive  '^nd  coordinated  pro- 
gram to,  expr^nd^  markets,  end  'improve  the  marketing  situation  in  'general  for  their  pro- 
ducts.    Ten  .projects  of ;  this  progrom  apply-  to  the  marketing  problems  of  fruits  end 
vegetables..     The  Production-  and  Marketing  Administrpti'on  is  directing  this  phase  of 
the.  RMA  program'  end  prox^ides      central  point  of  ■  contact  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  rssist  in  the  initiation,   coordinr tiori,  -  rhd  in  nctur  lly  carrying  out  the  vrark. 

Under ,  a,  .study  of  tr'^nsportation  Oosts  ond  their  economic  effects  on  agricul- 
ture ..the- railroad  index  for  potatoes  hr  s  been  brought  up  to  dpte.     Among  other  things 
it  .shoviTs  that  rates  now  are  .appr®ximrtely  twice '  as  high  ■    s  they  were  in  1913.  An 
analysis  has  bee^i  mode  ©f  the  relationship  between  railroad  transportf^t ion  charges 
.?nd  price  margins -between  shipping-  point s  rnd  the  wholesale  pri^e.     In  general,  the 
findings  show  that  rbout  '96  percent  of  the  vpriation  in  shipping-point-whole  sale  mar- 
gin is  associated  with  v.ari>^tiohs  in  r'allroa.d' tr^nsport^^ti'on  chorges,'    Another  part  of 
this  study,  not  yet  completed,   is  designed  to  determine  the  mode  of  transporting  farm 
product.s  from. the  farm,  .how -much  of  the  truck'  rnd  trailer  equipment  is  ovmed  by  the 
farmer,   .9nd  cthf.r  factors*  ■■■  %  ' 

During,  the, -past  year  ^■consumer  preference  '  survey  v/as  made  on  a  national  tasi  s 
to  determine  consumer  likes  -  and  dislikes,  methods  of  preparatien,   and  buying  habits 
with  regard .  to  potatoes.     This  study  has  been  completed.     The  detailed  results  have 
been  published  in  Miscellaneous  Publication  667,   "Potato  Prefer^ences  Among  Household 
Consumers".     A  brief  and  more  popular  version  of  the  full  report  has  also  been  issued 
and  widely  distributed  to  potatO'  grov/ers/  nutriti®nist s,  anid  others  wha  might  use  it 
to  advantage* 
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A  similrr  survey  reg;prding  institutional  use  of  potntoes  he  s. been  completed 
end  the  d^-ta  are  being  prepared  for  publicj^tian.     Also,   p  .pilot-type  of  study  h'->  s 
been  mrde  concerning  consumer  use,   rep  sons  for  non-use,  merchandising  pref  ere'^ice  s, 
etc.,   concerning  both  fresh  rnd  processed  citrus  fruits  and  juices.     The  dcta  on 
this  study  are  being  analyzed  ^^nd  should  be  rerd^r  for  publication  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  step  tovvard  making  wider  use  of  cull  low-gr?de  pot.^toe-s  as  live- 

stock feed  e  33-page  m.imeographed  pamphlet  has  been  issued  and  di  stribut  ed  to  live- 
stock feeders  and     potp.to  producers  v/hich  sums  up  the  results  .of  experimental  v/ork 
of  various  agencies  throughout  the  country  in  the  feeding  of  potetoes  to  livestock. 
It  includes  information  on  the  processing  and  hrndling  of  potatoes  for  feed  and  the 
-comparative  feed  vp.lue  of  spuds,  •     .  ,  .  ■ 

During:  last  April  and  Mr.y  c,  specipl .  study  w^^s  conducted  concerning  the .  con- 
dition of  both  Eastern  and  K'estem  ^^pples  ps  offered  for  sple  in  ret^dl  stores.  It 
showed  that  as  much  as  23  percent  of  the  original  v/eight  hod  to  be  cut  pway  becpuse 
of  bruises  pnd  that  ps  high  as  3©  percent  h^d  to  be  discprded  because  of  storage  rots. 
This  study  is  being  continued  t<?  determine  how  much  of  the  loss  is  due  t®  handling 
in  the  retail  store  and  to  other  handling  oper^^tions  apples  normally  go  through  from 
picking  to  pantry.  ,  .  . 

You  have  probably  seen  the  results  of  one  phage  of  a  study  on  .ref rigerpt ion 
of  prepackaged  fresh  vegetables.     Briefly,,  it   showd  that  if  such  vegetables  are  kept 
at  42°F..   during  marketing  operations  they  will  keep  from  two  to  three  times  longer 
than  they  otherwise  would.     The  tests  were  applied  to  broccoli,  brussels  sprouts,,  and 
OPulif lower  v/hich  had  been  wrapped  in  various  types  of  transparent  film  shortly  after 
harvest.     None  of  the  vegetables  in  a  lot  that  had  been  kept  at  67°F,  were  sa.lpible 
after  four  days.     But  in  another  lot,  kept     at  4,2°,  the  cauliflower  retained  good 
color  and  flavor  for  8  d^ys;  the  sprouts  cjid  broccoli,  stayed  in  good,   salable  condi-  , 
tion  for  11  days.     The  experiments  also  shovred  that  some  types  of  plastic  mappings 
are  better  than  others  but  all  of  the  kinds  used  in  these  tests  definitely  helped 
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preserve  quelity.     The  non-wrrpped  vegetables  deteriorDted  rppidly.     Further  work 
rlong  this  line  is  continuing"  in  NeW  York,  Haryl^nd,  Floridr,   nnd  C-^lifornia, 

Announc5oment  vvas  recently  made  of  a  new  eiid  quicker  method  for  preoooling 
grrp-es.  ■  Specially  designed'  tunnels  are  used  which  precool  the  grapes  to  suitable 
tem.peratures  in  one  hour  ?nd' wl  11  enable  ;Vest  Coast  growers  to  cut  the  shipping  time 
from  hrrvest  to  market  by  from  14  to  24  hours  according  to  .V,  T»  Pentzer  and  IT.,  R, 
Berger,  the  plant'  physiologists  who  are  responsible  for  the  new  process.  Recognizing 
that  the  quickegit '  way  to  improve  cooling  was  to  expose  the  fruit  to  blasts  of  cold 
,air,  they'  devised  a  tunnel  where  this  could  be  done  as  the  unlidded  lugs  moved  slo-v\iy 
plong  to  the  lidding  mrchine.     Air  directed  on  the  open-faced  lug  nt  a  velocity  of  600 
feet  per  minute  cool  the  rrrpes  in  an  hour. ,  .Other  recent  tests  by  Pentzer  and  Barger 
showed  that  unpacked  grapes  mo^'^ing  through  a  cooling  tunnel  on  l/2-inch  mesh  wire 
screen  can' be  cooled  to  suitr.ble  shipping  temiperature  in  11  minutes,  but  further 
study  needs  to 'be  given  to  this  method. 

In  a  study  began  last  year  to  prevent  decay  and  spoilf^^ge  of  fruits  end  vege- 
tables while  being  trrnsported  from  grower  to  market,  m.ore  thnn  n  thous'-nd  different 
chemicals  have  been  tested  for  control  of  stem-end  rot.    .Tests  so  far  rt  Orlrndo,  Fir 
show  that  about  a  dozen  of  them  promise  to  help  solve  the  stem-end  rot  problem,  . 
ResCfT-rch  to  control  citrus  decry  is  being  carried  on  at  Chicoe^o  nnd  Nevf  York  in  coop- 
eration with  the 'work  rt  Orlando  pnd  is  concerned  mr-inly  vdth  tests  on  the  use  of 
diphenyl  rs  a  fumig.ant.     At  Belt  sville,"  Md. and  Chicr.go  taxonomic  studies  8re  in 
progress  on  b.ncteria  i'sol.rted  from  soft  rots  of  pot.^toes,   corrots,   spinpch,  and  cer- 
tain other  vegetobles, 

I'm  sure-  at  lerst  som.e  of  you  hnve  heard  of  the  work  being  done  under  con- 
tract v/ith  the  United  Fre'sh  Fruit  '-.nd  Vegetable  Association  in  conducting  training 
courses  in  retnil  m.erchrndi sing,'  ■■The  purpose  is  to  establish  p  basis  for  encouraging 
wid'er  adoption  of  '  efficient  merchpndising  practices.     Up  to  o  few  weeks  ago  the 
courses  hRd  been  held  in  46  cities  throughout  the  United  Stntes.    .About  7,200  retail- 
ers .^nd  their  em.ployees  hpve  taken  the  course  rnd  mony  of  them  have  expressed  high 
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srtisfrction  ^^bout  the  results  thot  hf^ve  come  from  applying  in  their  own  stores  the 
lessons  learned*     Dota  from  individual  retailers  v^o  took  the  course  are  now  being 
assembled  rnd  enn.lyzed  in  cn  effort  to  evaluate  the  ef f ectivene ^5 s  of  the  training 
methods  used. 

The  objective  of  another  project  that  h^^  s  been  initicted  this  year  is  to  de- 
temine  the  relationship  between  the  grades  of  rrw  fruits  md  vegetables  before  they 
are  processed  rnd  the  grrdes  of  the  products  th^t  are  processed  from.  them..  Prelimi- 
nary conferences  hove  been  held  vdth  experim.ent  st?ti©n  workers  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
-nd  Ut?h  where  ccnsiderrble  interest  in  the  subject  hrs  been  sho^Am.  It  is  hoped  thr- 
the  study  '-vill  get  under  wpy  on  tom?^toes  rnd  possibly  on  pe^s  ^nd  pspamgus  in  one  o 
miore  of  these  areas  during  the  forthcoming  crop  year, 

A  cooperative  study  between  the  States  of  the  western  region  and  the  Depart- 
mient  has  dem.onstrated  the  advisability  of   shipping  peaches  to  market  at  a  riper  stag 
Consumers  in  Minneapolis,  Vwher©     consumer  reaction  \v^s  checked,    showed  a  decided  pre 
erence  fsr  Colorado  perches  th^^t  hr^d  been  harvested  at  the  tree-ripe  and  firm-ripe 
stac^es  as  compared  v/ith  those  h-^rvested  at  the  hard-ripe  stage.     Delayed  harvesting 
apparently  Vv^ould  benefit  both  producers  and  consumers  through  greater  sales  of  a 
better  product. 

Cur     efforts  1^- st  year  under  the  RLLI  to  expand  foreign  markets  for  certain 
comFiodities  is  going  ahead  at        accelerated  rate  this  ye^^.r.     Emphasis,  fs  you  know, 
is  being  placed  on  corrmcdities  usually  produced  in  the  U.S.   in  excess  ©f  normal  do- 
mxestic  dem^and --cotton,   rice,   fresh  and  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  fish,   etc.  Commodity 
specialists,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
ti<>ns  have  visited  practically  all  of  the  potenti«^l  foreign  markets  for  specific  pro 
ucts  and  have  brought  back  first-h'nd  reports  on  export  possibilities,     Fred  Motz,fc 
instance,  has  m^de  an  on-the-spot  survey  of  the  export  situatit»n  f«r  fresh  fruit  in 
France,   Belgium,  the  Netherlands,   Denmark,   S^veden,   Finl^^nd,  Norv^^ay,   and  the  United 
Kingdom.     Soon  after  his  return  he  conferred  widely  vdth  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
fruit  industry.     His  findings  h-'ve  been  published  in  a  report  entitled  "The  Market 
for  United  States  Fresh  Fruits  in  Post-v/ar  Europe".     A.  E«  Mercker,   «>cting  chief  of 
the  Potato  Division  in  Flii^,  made  a  similf^r  survey  concerning  the  market  far  seed  pot 
toes  in  Jestern  European  countries  and  h^  s  published  his  findings  in  a  report  entitl 
"The  Market  Outlook  for  United  St^^tes  Seed  Potatoes  in  ..e stern  Europe", 

I  have  tried  to  e^ive  a  representative  cross-section  of  the  types  of  work  tha 
have  been  undertaken  so  far  under  the  RI.^  and  «~   sketchy  glim.pse  of  the  results  that 
are  coming  in.     Let  me  a^rain  assure  you  that  we  w.'»nt  your  ccnstructix'e  suggestions 
and  co«)peration  in  maintaining  the  high  reputation  th'^t  agricultural  research  has 
achieved  over  the  past  85  years.     Now,  miore  than  ever  before,   v/e  seemi  to  be  at  t?ie . 
threshhold  of  a  better  level  of  living;  for  every  one  of  us.     .Vhy  shouldn^t  we  all  pu 
our  shoulders  to  the  v.heel  of  progress  that  will  put  us  across  that  threshhold? 
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Research  and  Market ir:g  Act 


SOm  BMk  GOALS  AW  ACCOMPLISmiEFTS 


(Summary  of  a  talk  given  by  E.  A«  Meyer,  administrator  of  the  Research  and  Market- 
ing Act,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  iiinerican  Agricultural  Editors  Association, 
Raleigh  Hotel,  Washingtcn,  D*  Co,  Thursday,  May  5,  1949  at  lOsOO  a.m.) 


One  of  the  strongly  emphasized  goals  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act^  is 
the  development  of  a  more  efficient  system  for  distributing  agricultural  products. 
The  success  of  efforts  along  this  line  v/ill  depend  importantly  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  farm  press  in  distributing  facts  about  results  to  farmers,  consumers,  shippers., 
and  distributors  throughout  the  countrye     The  Act  contains  no  reg^ilatory  authority 
for  putting  findings  into  effect  but  through  wide  dissemination  of  the  facts,  I 
feel  confident  that  desirable  result  s  mil  be  obtained. 

At  your  Chicag:o  m.eeting  1-|-  years  or.o  this  week  I  tried  to  outline  the  gener- 
al purposes  of  the  RI^-~what  its  objectives  were  and  how  we  were  going  about  reach- 
ing them.     Obviously,  all  activities  since  that  time  connot  bo  covered  here,  but  I 
particularly  welcome  this  opportunity  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  highlight So 

The  space  the  farm  papers  have  devoted  to  the  RI^A  program  seems  to  signify 
that  you  appreciate  the  scope  ajid  importance  of  it  to  the  National  economy.  Your 
coverage  of  the  program  has  been  as  complete,   constructive,  and  fair  as  v/e  could 
possibly  expect  and  we  are  grateful  for  your  cooperation.    We  hope  results  will 
prove  even  more  newsworthy  in  the  future. 

There  still  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  how  the  RM/i.  differs  from  pre- 
viously existing  agricultural  legislation*    The  more  important  differences  are 
tfeese: 

1.     The  USDA  is  for  the  first  time  given  pro.ctical  authority  to  contract 
ivith  qualified  public  or  private  agencies  to  conduct  research  in  marketing  and  in 
finding  new  uses  for  agricultural  products*    Also,  on  a  f und-mat.ohing  basis,  the 
Department  for  the  first  time  can  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  State 
departm.ents  of  agriculture  and  bureaus  of  markets  to  do  marketing  service  types  of 
work. 
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2.     The  Act  increases  many  times  the  amount  of  marketing  research  that  can 
be  done  and  clearly  points  out  that  marketing  research  ond  services  should  apply 
t®  all  phases  of  distribution  and  marketing,  from  the  grower  right  on  through  to 
the  housewife  or  other  ultimate  consumer • 

3#    Not  lo  ss  than  20  percent  of  the  direct-grant  funds  to  State  experiment 
stations  must  be  applied-  to  marketing  reseaJrch;  and  up  to  25  percent  of  the  direct- 
grant  funds  may  be  used  for  regional  research  as  recommended  by  a  duly  established 
committee  of  nine  persons  representing  the  experiment  stations. 

4.    A  national  advisory  commit'^ee  is  established  to  consult  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  ond  other  USDA  officials  concerning  research  under  the  Act, 
The  appointment  of  appropriate  commodity  and  functional  committees  is  also  author- 
ized and  22  such  committees  are  now  active*     The  members  of  these  committees  come 
from  practically  every  one  of  the  States.    A  list  of  o.ll  RMA  comraittce  members  Wfxs 
I  enclosed  with  the  USDA  Farm  Paper  Letter  a  f  err  months  ago  and  I  suggest  that  you, 
as  editorsj^  get  in  touch  mth  these  men  v/henever  you  con. 

Actual  research  rnd  service  work  under  the  WIi  is  carried  oh  or  is  under  the 
direction  of  existing  agencies  of  the  Department  of  .'igriculture  and  State  af^ricul- 
tural  agencies.    The  Act  is  administered  by  on  administrator  and  a  .'small  stoff.  We 
are  responsible  for  coordinat5.ng  and  developing  marketing  policies  road  activities 
of  the  Department  and  for  the  integration  of  agricultural  research,  education,  and 
production  in  their  relation  to  marketings 

In  passing  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  Congress  authorized  funds  for  and 
asked  that  research  be  directed  at  three  types  of  agricultural  problems:  Production, 
..utilization,  and  marketing* 

Everyone  knows,  or  should  know  by  this  time,  that  production  research  has 
paid  big  dividends  in  the  pasta     But  even  here  Congress  recognized  tho.t  many  prob- 
lems still  exist  rnd  that  reseorch  tov/ard  their  solution  is  needed©    For  instance, 
weeds  and  the  lack  of  adequate  control  over  then  adds  about  3  billion  dollars  to 
our  annual  farm  production  costs*     Insects  still  destroy  150  million  dollars  worth 
of  cotton  each  year*     Sterility  and  other  reproductive  trouble  in  dairy  cattle  is 
costing  dr.irymen,  and  hence  everyone  v/ho  uses  dairy  products,   about  250  million 
dollars  a  year.     The  battle  against  insects,  ond  plcnt  and  j^jiimal  diseases,  as  you 
ivell  know,  is  a  continuous  one* 

Utilization  research  seeks  to  prevent  or  help  solve  the  problems  of  super- 
abundance v/-hich  have  plagued  limerica  in  the  past  rJid  which  loom  among  the  greatest 
challenges  of  the  futiire<,     If  wo  are  to  have  a  balanced  abundance  in  this  country 
wo  must  learn  how  to  use  the  increased  productive  capacity  which  is  nov/  m  estab- 
lished fact.    ""'Ye  need  to  find  nev/  uses  for  farm  products  and  for  mo.ny  of  the  by- 
products which  are  now  going  to  v/aste.    "Ye  need  to  improve  these  products  to  make 
them  more  serviceable  and  more  widely  acceptable©     The  problems  in  this  field  are 
countless  but  an  ex?:'mple  or  two  might  illustrate  ^yvhat  the  challongo  rnd  opportuni- 
ties are.     Of  our  total  vegetable  production  each  year,   some  four  million  tons  of 
vegetable  po.rts,  vihich  previous  research  has  shovrn  to  have  high  feed  voluc,  are 
wastedo    Vfby  shouldn^t  research  make  a  concerted  stab  at  converting  this  feed  value 
into  feed  itself?    From  our  dairy  farms,  10  billion  pounds  of  v;hey  are  produced 
each  year,  only  a  small  fraction  of  v>rhich  is  put  to  any  useful  purpose,  .     This  not 
only  represents  outright  waste  but  a  serious  disposal  problem  to  the  milk  industry. 
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The  third  type  of  problems,  those  tov;ard  -"Afhioh  marketing  research  and  ser- 
vices arc  directed,  offer  the  greatest  challenge  of  all.     In  discussions  preceding 
passage  of  the  RFii  it  was  clearly  brought  out  that  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  this 
legislation  vras  to  bring  the  marketing  research  and  service  activities  of  the 
Department  more  closely  in  line  tvith  production  ond  utilization  research.  Estimates 
are  that  if  modern  marketing  md  distribution  miethods  could  be  more  generally  applied 
to  our  current  markoting  system.,  the  producer-to-consumer  savings  would  add  up  to 
about  280  million  dollars  a  year.     Just  one  oxomple  of  rather  heavy  loss  in  this 
category  is  the  breakage  or  spoilage  of  some  2  billion  eggs  every  yeo.r  between  the 
nest  end  the  kitchen# 

A  r;ithcr  consistent  characteristic  of  marketing  research  is  the  need  for 
basic  data  or  inf  oraation  as  to  what  the  cause  of  many  of  the  problc^ms  are.  "Aliat 
cousos  so  much  produce  to  spoil  on  the  way  to  market?    How  much  unnecessB.ry  cost  can 
be  traced  to  inefficient  m^arketing  facilities  ?nd  handling  methods  in  shipping, 
vholesalingj  end  retailing?    Do  v;o  need  neiy^rcade  standards  for  som.e  products  or 
revisions  of  the  ones  we  now  have?     It  is  generally  agreed  that  we  lack  sufficiently 
detailed  ir^f ormiation  aboui:  costs  cjad  margins*    Vi/hat  are  consumer  preferences  for 
certain  food  rjid  fiber  products?    We  know  iMoh  less  o.bout  huraan  nutrition  than  v/e 
do  about  animal  nutrition  -;nd  iil  any  program  to  impr®vo  food  distribution,  certainly 
the  nutrition  an!i;le  should  be  considered*     vie  need  to  knov/  more  about  what  people 
are  eating,  what  they  want  to  cat,  cjad  ho'w  this  stacks  up  against  what  is  considered 
a  healthful  diets    A  new  push  must  be  given  to  information,  education,  and  dem^on- 
stration  wor^  if  thr3  know-how  that  comes  from  this  research  is  to  be  translated  into 
constructive  actiono 

The  Act  has  been  in  operation  lesQ  than  two  years  so  it  is  too  soon  to  expect 
impressive  results.     But  I  would  like  to  make  a  progress  report  on  a  few  represen- 
tative lines  of  work  to  show  that  some  *'hay  is  boiiqgmade,* 

In  cn.  effort  to  reduce  in-transit  loss  from,  stem  end  rot  of  citrus  fruit, 
researchers  at  Orlando,  Florida,  have  tested  more  thrji  1^200  chcmiicals,  four  of 
which  have  been  found  effective  in  reducing  the  amiount  of  rot  at  all  concentrations 
tested*     Further  work  is  necessary,  however,  before  final  recommendations  cm  be 
m^adco 

Research  in  Arizona  nnd  California  by  the  Bureau  of  Plont  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engineering  with  specially  designed  pre-cooling  tunnels  has  greatly 
reduced  the  length  of  time  required  to  cool  grapes  to  a  satisfactory  temperature 
for  shipment  to  distont  m.arkets*    ActuoJ  performrnce  records  show  that  the  new 
method  will  cool  the  fruit  in  1  to  2  hours  as  coiupared  v/ith  14. to  18  hours  by  other 
methods,  which  usually  meons  a  full  24-hour  delay  in  getting  a  shipment  on  its  way* 
In  a  period  of  declining  markets,   such  a  delay  can  mean  heav;^''  losses  to  the  shipper 
and  less  rood  fruit  on  the  m.arket. 

On  the  basis  of  41  cars  of  peaches  shipped  in  Spartan  wirebound  boxes  and  41 
cars  shipped  in  bushel  baskets  under  comparable  conditions,   the  marketing  special- 
ists found  that  the  container  d?:jaage  in  transit  v.^as  only  *64  percent  for  the  boxes 
as  compared  with  2*13  percent  for  the  baskets*    Also,  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of 
over  4,000  cars  of  .  peaches  packed  in  baskets,  there  wa's  no  significont  difference 
in  damage  betv/een  the  loads  packed  three  layers  high,  the  usual  miOthod  of  loading, 
and  those  packed  4  loyers  high*     Obviously,  the  four-layer  load  would  mean  a  saving 
to  the    carrier,  a  substantial  part  of  which  m.ight  well  go  into  reducing  the  pro- 
ducer-to-consumer price  spread  for  peaches*  ■ 


During  ond  since  the  war  egg  shipments  by  rail  have  been  lo"' ded  10  to  20  per- 
cent heavier  than  prev/aro     This  kind  of  loading  has  been  blamed  by  the  egg  trade  and 
railroad  folks  for  the  tremendous  increase  in  dnmage  to  shell  egg  shipments*  Tentative 
findings  now  indD oete,  however,  th^t  a  major  part  of  this  damage  is  due  to  irregular 
and  inadequate  methods  of  loading  the  additional  cases  into  the  car  rather  thcji  to 
the  heavier  loadini;,  as  such. 

With  noro  direct  reference  to  quality  factors  in  handling  and  marketing  eggs, 
twenty-one  State  experiment  stations  rnd  the  USDA  have  made  substantial  progress 
tovmrd  determining  the  quality  of  eggs  delivered  by  farmers  to  first  receivers  rmd 
then  measuring  the  subsequent  change  in  quality  from  that  point  to  the  next  receiver; 
(2)  measuring  the  influence  of    various  things  that  have  to  do  vd.th  the  quality  of 
eggs  delivered  by  pr©ducers;  ond  finally,  determining  the  extent,  manner  ond  causes 
of  physical  ojid  quality  .loss  to  shell  eggs  as  a  result  of  handling,  transporting, 
storing,  and  distributing  between  carlot  assembly  points  rnd  destination* 

Contracts  are  in  effect  with  the  Railroad  Perishoble  Inspection  Agency  and  the 
yYe stern  "Weighing  o.nd  Inspection  Bureau  vh  ich  provide  for  detailed  inspections  and  the 
collection  of  detailed  loss  md  damage  data  on  rp  proximately  50,000  carloads  of 
oranges,  grapefruit,  tomatoes,  celery,  cauliflower,  lettuce,  end  dressed  beef*  This 
information  is  now  being  collected  in  86  primary  rJid  secondary  markets.    As  soon  as 
possible  the  data  vdll  be  tabulated  tmd  classified  according  to  the  various  types  of 
containers,   shipping  areas,,  methods  ©f  loading  pud  bracing,  and  the  type  of  equipment 
in  v\h  ich  the  produce  was  transported* 

For  quite, a  few  years  the  spotlight  has  been  focused  on  the  mechanization  of 
farm  production*     This  is  all  t®  the  good,  of  course.     But  until  recently,  little 
thought  had  been  given  to  mechanizing  the  handling  of  farm  commodities  in  marketing 
channels  even  though  labor  costs  in  these  operations  account  for  a  large  and  increas- 
ing ptirt  of  the  total  marketing  bill  for  farm  products*     Studies  are  being  conducted 
under  the  "BMA  to  determine  the  man-hours  required  for  unloading  and  placing  in  ware* 
houses  and  stores  various  type&ybf  packages  with  vnxious  types  of  equipment  or  com-  ■ 
binations  of  it.    Up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  more  than  1,300  time  study  observations  had 
been  made  in  36  different  cities* 

The  types  of  packages  to  Yhlch  the  study  applies  include  bushel  baskets  of 
apples  and  peaches,  50-pound  bags  of  cabbrgos,   standard  boxes  of  citrus  fruits,  100- 
pound  bags  of  potatoes,  bushel  hompers  of  beans  or  peas,  crates  of  lettuce,  lugs  of 
tomatoes  or  grapes,  rnd  bunches  of  bananas.     A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data 
obtained  so  far  indicates  thot  the  use  of  skids  or  pallets  v.dth  jacks  or  low-lift 
powered  trucks,  or  ""AT-th  fork-lift  trucks  in  facilities'  where  their  use  is  feo.sible, 
will  reduce  man-hour  requirements  for  this  work  by  throe-fourths  as  compared  with  the 
use  of  tvTO-wheol  hand  trucks.     The  reduction  in  man-hour  costs  is  of  course  offset  to 
some  extent  by  the  initio!  cost  and  maintenrjico  of  the  modern  equipmentc 

/iXLother  RMiV  study,  aimed  at  developing  or  improving  equipment  for  rural  pro- 
cessing plonts,  has  already  produced  highly  satisfactory  results.     USDA  engineers 
cooperating  with  the  University  of    Georgia  have  altered  and  adapted  a  machine  for 
shelling  peas  and  beans  that  satisfactorily  hpjidlcsf rom  200  to  300  pounds  of  pods  an 
hour.     By  hand^  they  tell  me,  it  takes  an  hour  for  a  person  to  shell  10  pounds.  A 
mcjiuf  acturer  is,  now  producing ihiff  machine  in  quantity* 

A  great  deal  ha^^een  learned  about  retail  merch-andising  of  fresh  fruits  ond 
vegetables  in  the  past  25  years  or  so  but,  unfortunately,  this  know-hovj-  is  not  very 
widely  applied*     It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  efficient  retail  practices  were  more 
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widely  o.dopted  it  would  benefit  not  only  distributors  by  increasing  their  volume 
of  sales  rjid  reducing  costs,  but  it  should  also  benefit  producers  and  consuniers. 
In  on  effort  to  get  better  retail  practices  more  vddely  used  the  Doprjrtment  has 
Gntered  into  a  contract  with  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  ?nd  Vegotable  association  to 
conduct  training  courses  in  which  retailers  zjnd  their  employees  get  a  learn-by- 
doing  type  of  instruction.  Since  the  series  of  courses  began  in  November  1947, 
more  than  a  thousand  classes  have  been  hold  r^xid  about  10,300  retailers  and  their 
employees  have  been  taught  modern  methods  of  fresh  produce  merchandising« 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  people  who  took  the  course  hr"ve  been  questioned 
since  as  to  hov/  they  are  applying  this  nev/ly  obtained  knovfledgo  in  their  stores  and 
v/hat  good  they  ore  getting  from  it.    A  preliminnjry  analysis  of  replies  shovvs  that 
94  percent  have  reduced  spoilage  losses  and  96  percent  say  they  have  increased  their 
sales  of  fresh  fruits  md  vegetables.    Although  a  considerp.ble  amount  of  REvLl  funds 
is  going  into  this  experimental  v;ork,  v/ell  over  half  of  the  total  cost  is  contribut- 
ed by  private  indvistry* 

A  regular  part  of  the  v/ork  in  the  Bureau  of  /agricultural  Exonomics  is  to 
find  out  what  farmers  get  for  their  corniriOditic  s  and  hov/  much  the  consumer  pays  at 
the  retail  storec    But  very  little  is  generally  knovm,  coFimodity  by  coinmodity,  about 
costs  and  margins  through  the  various  links  in  the  marketing  chain.  Therefore, 
the  goal  of  a  rather  comprehensive  RIviA  project  is  to  measiire  current  costs  and  mar- 
gins in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  pnd  to  c^nalyze  factors  affecting  them  in 
order  to  provide  a  basis  for  suggesting  ways  end  means  of  increasing  efficiency  in 
marketing  and  reducing  the  price  spread  between  producer  rjid  consumer^ 

Such  costs  and  margin  studies  are  being  made  on  quite  a  few  commodities  at 
the  present  time  ond  several  have  been  completed  or  ere  nearing  completion.  One 
exaiople  of  results  has  to  do  with  the  costs  of  mrketing  South  Carolina-grown 
tomtoes  in  the  New  York  area©     It  shov/s  that  South  Carolina  tomato  growers  last 
June  got  31.3  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  these  tomatoes  in  New  York, 
Marketing  charges  accounted  for  the  other  68 ^ 7  cents  of  the  dollar,  of  which  12»4 
went  for  grading,  packing,  end  assembly;  8.9  cents  went  for  inter-market  transpor- 
tation; ond  8.1  cents  for  cost  of  first  saleo     The  combined  retail  and  wholesale 
margin  was  39.3  cents.    A  signif icont  sidelight  of  this  study  was  the  discovery 
that  about  8  pounds  cut  of  every  30-pound  lug  represents  waste  end  spoilage  from 
decay,  cracks,  insect  demage,  end  briuses.     These  defects  were  found  to  be  the  most 
costly  items  in  the  ripening  and  repacking  of  green-ripe  South  Carol in94;omatoes« 

From  these  few  exejnples  o  f  result  s  I  hope  you  get  ©me  idea  of  the  possible 
benefits  that  ceji  come  from  this  broadened  research  program.    We  will  try  our  level 
best  to  see  that  you  get  the  fact^.bout  results  as  soon  as  they  e.re  worthy  of  being 
called  facts.    Vfe  huriibly  ask  for  your  cooperation  in  bringing  these  facts  to  the 
million^f  people  v/ho  look  to  their  f'^rm  magazines  for  reliable  information. 
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RESEARCH  AND  Li/^RKETIKG  ACT  OF  19U6 
/  ,  ■■/  ,  Stat-GFient  Presented  by  E.  A.  Meyer 

Administrator,  Research  and  Marketing  Act 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  (Public  Law  733)  was  enacted  on  August  lii,  19^6, 
and  this  is  the  first  appropriation  under  the  authorizations  contained  in  the  Act. 
The  19ii8  Budget  included  the  full  amount  authorized  by  the  Act  for  fiscal  year  19U8  - 
■fpl9, 000,000  divided  as  follows:    $5,000,000  for  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions (Section  9(a)  in  Title  I);  $6,000,000  for  research  on  utilization  of  farm 
products  (Section  10(a);  $3,000,000  for  research  other  than  utilization  research 
((Section  10(b));  and  $5,000,000  for  marketing  research  and  service  (Title  II), 
The  appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  provides  only 
$9,000,000  to  carry  out  the  Act,  divided  as  follows:    Title  I,  Section  9(a)  ~ 
$3,000,000;  10(a)  -  $2,500,000;  10(b)  ~  $1,500,000;  Title  II  -  $2,000,000. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead  American  agriculture  faces  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  its  history.    The  urgency  of  an  adequate  research  program  to 
obtain  the  facts  needed  in  de-aling  with  the  problems  of  this  crucial  -period,  and 
especially  of  research  and  services  in  marketing  farmi  products,  ivas-a  diief  consider- 
ation in  passage  of  the  Act  by  the  last  Congress  and  in  determining  the  levels  of 
appropriations  it  authorizes.    Restoration  of  the  19U8  appropriation  to  the  amounts 
authorized  and  requested  in  the  Budget  is  vital  for  the  future  vrelfare  not  only 
of  farmers  but  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Need  Widely  Felt 

The  Research  and  Marketing  Act  was  passed  without  dissenting  vote  in  either 
House  of  Congress  and  was  -acclaimed  by  the  President  when  he  signed  it.  The 
Congress'  action  and  the  President's  statement  reflected  the  wide-spread  enthusiasm 
and  hope  that  the  Act  has  aroused.    Producers,  processors  and  distributors,  and 
consumers,  as  well  as  taxpayers  generally,  have  viewed  it  as  providing  the  means 
for  getting  at  fundamental  solutions  to  many  of  the  great  problems  of  American 
agriculture. 


An  outstanding  problem  in  many  minds  is  the  postwar  r  e turn  of  surpluses.  This 
was  underscored  in  the  past  year  in  the  case  of  potatoes.    On  a  single  crop,  and 
in  a  year  of  Y/orld-wide  food  shortage,  surplus  disposal  operations  cost  this  Govern- 
ment more  than  four  times  the  whole  19li8  Budget  request  for  carrying  out  the  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act.    The  Act  gives  particular  emphasis  to  research  to  develop 
new  and  extended  uses  of  agricultural  commodities,  and  research  and  service  designed 
to  broaden  and  improve  their  marketing  and  distribution.     It  provides  simultaneously 
for  the  attack  on  other  basic  and  long-range  agricultural  problems;  Conservation 
of  resources;  human  nutrition;  new  and  improved  crops  and  livestock/  improvement 
of  farm  buildings,  mechanization,  and  the  improvement  of  production  and  farming 
methods  generally;  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life;  and  the  m.aximum 
contribution  by  agriculture  to  maximum  employment  and  national  prosperity. 

The  D<?}?  iriiiieBt.  of  Agriculture  has  sought  to  prevent  excessive  enthusiasm  re- 
garding this  Act.    We  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  problems  like  those  just 
listed  are  too  large  for  solutions  to  be  found  overnight.    We  have  emphasized  that 
their  solution  will  involve  painstaking  effort  in  planning  and  executing  research, 
and  equally  painstaking  work  in  the  application  of  research.    But  we  share  in  the 
popular  enthusiasm  regarding  the  Act  provided  an  adequate  program,  adequately 
planned,  can  be  promptly  gotten  underway. 
Present  Status  of  Program  Developm.ent 

A  primary  consideration  of  the  House  in  refusing  the  full  request  appears  to 
have  been  the  belief  that  the  Department  does  not  yet  have  such  a  program.  I 
therefore  want  to  give  you  here  a  fully  up-to-date  picture  of  just  how  we  have  gone 
about  developing  a  program,  and  just  what  the  current  status  of  it  is. 

The  National  Advisory  Commdttee  provided  in  Section  301  of  the  Act  was  estab- 
lished last  Fall.     It  is  an  outstanding  group  of  men,  all  v\rith  broad- 
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background  in  agriculture,  marketing,  and  research.    All  of  them  share  the  mde- 
_ spread  enthusiasm  for  the  Act  as  a  vehicle  for  solving  agriculture's  basic  problems. 
This  Committee  has  already  held  three  meetings  and  plans  to  meet  again  'about  the 
middle  of  July.    Recom.mendations  emerging  from  their  discussions  /with  us  have  exten- 
sively guided  the  pattern  of  program  development  in  the  Department.  ' 
Producer  and  Industry  Committees 

In  line  with  their  recommendation,  we  have  appointed  20  Commodity  Advisory 
Committees  including  representatives  of  producers,  processors,  and  distributors. 
We  have  appointed  a  Transportation  Advisory  Committee,  the  first  of  several  to  be 
set  up  on  functional  lines.     v«e  have  brought  together  Working    Groups  in  the  Depart- 
ment  for  the  comprehensive  survey  of  commodity  and  noncommodity  fields  of  work  and 
to  provide  background  information  for  use  by  the  advisory  committees. 

These  advisory  committees  discuss  with  us  the  whole  range  of  problems  affect- 
ing their  respective  fields.     They  add  to  the  Department's  appraisal  the  practical, 
first-hand  knowledge  of  men  privately  concerned  with  the  production,  utilization, 
and  marketing  of  farm  products.     They  submit  to  us  their  oYjn  recommendations  as  to 
lines  of  work  that  are  needed  under  the  Act,  and  as  to  which  lines  of  work  should 
be  undertaken  first.  , 

Seven  of  these  advisory  comjnittees  have  held  meetings  thrt)ugh  the  end  of  May. 
Meetings  of  all  others  are  scheduled  during  June.    Since  we  have  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  operate,  it  has  been  necessary  to  ask  these  committees  initially  to  come 
at  their  own  expense,  ,  Their  willingness  to  do  so  is  again  testimony  to  the  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  this  Act  has  aroused  and  the  widespread  faith  in  the  good  it  vdll 
accomplish. 
State  Agency  Planning 

The  various  State  agencies  have  likewise  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  pro- 
gram development.     The  Directors  of  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment    Stations  have 


electc-d  the  Coaimittee  of  Nine  provided  for  in  Section  9(b)(3).     This  Comip.ittee  has 
selected  a  number  of  fields  of  activity  to  be  given  priority  in  programs  of  region- 
al research,  and  regional  and  national  meetings  of  Experiment  Station  people  have 
developed  proposals  for  cooperative  projects  in  these  fields  for  consideration  by 
the  Committee.     The  Commiittee  and  other  Experim.enb    Station  groups  have  likewise  con- 
sulted extensively  with  representatives  of  the  Department  on  proposals  for  Federal- 
State  cooperation. 

State  Extension  Services  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Departments 
and  Bureaus  of  Markets  have,  similarly,  been  active  in  developing  program  plans. 
Particularly  noteworthy  has  been  the  e:5^tent  of  joint  plaiining  by  State  people. 
Different  agencies  v/ithin  States  have  gotten  together  on  coordinated  State  programs. 
Different  States  have  gotten  together  -s/vith  each  other  and  v/ith  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment to  work  out  a  cooperative  attack  upon  problcm.s  of  mutual  concern. 

Numerous  private  agencies,  organizations,  firms  and  individuals  have  likewise 
written  or  consulted  with  us  regarding  lines  of  work  to  be  undertaken.     These  sug- 
gestions ar^j  also  being  given  careful  consideration. 
Program.  Nearing  Compl e ti on 

Thus  vfe  h.ave  proceeded  carefully  and  scientifically  in  developing  a  Research 
and  Marketing  Program.     Before  deciding  the  work  to  be  initiated,  we  have  consulted 
extensively  with  all  interested  groups,  including  Federal  and  State  agencies,  pro- 
ducers, and  private  industry.    We  recognized  from  the  start  that  this  would  ha.mper 
the  effective  presentation  of  plans  for  budgetary  consideration,   since  it  would 
prevent  detailed  listing  of  the  specific  projects  to  be  carried  on  in  the  coming 
Vear.     But  we  felt  it  v/as  the  only  way  to  develop  plans  comimensurate  with  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  Act.  •  - 

7ve  are  still  engaged  in  this  consultative  process,,  but  it  is  nearing  comiple- 
tion.    Yfith  the  advisory  committee  recommend.--:;tions  from  producers  and 
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industry^  with  the  proposals  fron  State  agencies^  and  with  further  guidance  from 
the  National  Advisory  Comir.ittee  in  its  next  meeting,  vre  will  have  the  basic  data 
to  complete  this  scientific  job  of  determining  the  program  and  will  be  ready  to 
allot  funds  and  get  actual  projects  promptly  under  way. 
Consequences  of  Reduction  in  Funds 

So  much  for  the  present  status  of  our  plans.    Novf  for  the  consequences  of 
the  Bill  passed  by  the  House,  which  would  cut  out  more  than  half  the  fronds  author- 
ized and  requested  for  carrying  cut  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 

Obviously this  would  curtail  in  all  fields  the  scope  of  work  that  could  be 
stpj^ted  in  19hQ.    Some  people  appeax  to  feel  that  this  m.ight  be  a  good  thing  -  that 
the  program  might  better  be  gotten  under^Tay  m.ore  slowly  than  the  Congress  originally 
contemplated.     Unfortunately,  the  problems  vre  anticipate  vjlll  not  wait  upon  our 
leisure.    Research  at  best  takes  time^  we  must  push  the  program,  forward  as  rapidly 
as  possible  if  we  are  to  have  answers  to  these  problemiS  by  the  time  they  are  upon 
us. 

In  this  connection  I  would  point  to  the  current  consideration  that  the  Congress 
is  giving  to  development  of  longer-range  agricultural  policies.    CurtaiLment  of  the 
Research  ej\d  Marketing  Act  program  would  prejudice  the  availability  of  basic  facts 
in  termis  of  which  our  agricultural  problems  must  be  attacked.    It  would  prejudice 
the  search  for  concrete,,  practical  means  for  carrying  out  longer-range  policies 
and  fulfilling  the  Nation's  aim.s  reg.oTding  agriculture. 
Slighting  of  Fundamental  Yfork 

This  danger  is  all  the  m.ore  serious  in  that  the  heaviest  imipact  of  the  cut 
v^ould  inevitably  be  upon  the  more  fundamental,  longer-range  phases  of  the  work. 
This  would  come  about  not  by  choice  but  by  necessity.    This  year's  problems  will 
have  to  be  met  somehow,  regardless.    Only  facilities  beyond  those  required  to  taekle 
problem.s  close  at  hand  can  be  devoted  to  anticipating  and  preventing  the  problems 


of  two,  three,  or  four  years  ahead.    Restriction  and  delay  in  the  program  novf 
could  YTell  mean  never  getting  on  top  of  our  problems  but  always  having  to  improvise 
emergency  solutions  to  urgent  needs  without  the  benefit  of  adequate  facts  to  go  on. 

Another  way  in  which  this  cones  about  is  by  preventing  the  establishment  of 
needed  research  facilities.    As  indicated  in  the  folloTdng  sections,  we  are  giving 
very  serious  consideration  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of  laboratories  that 
are  essential  to  the  expanded  program  of  research  called  for  by  the  Act*  Most 
plans  of  this  nature  would  have  to  be  given  up  under  the  reduction  in  funds.  Delay, 
even  of  one  year,  in  providing  these  facilities  meajis  3Tx  equivalent  delay  in  our 
future  ability  to  start  .mjach-needed  work. 

Similarly  -  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  marketing  -  our  ultim.ate  hopes 
for  developing  sound  programs  rest  upon  collection  of  basic  information  that  simply 
is  not  now  available.    Delay  in  starting  the  compilation  of  such  m.aterial  would 
push  back  correspondingly  the  time  when  we  could  start  other  lines  of  ivork  to 
7Jtiich  it  is  prerequisite. 
Effects  of  Specific  Reductions 

I  have  described  the  process  of  prograjTi  development.     Since  we  are  not  making 
definite  determ.inations  for  projects  until  we  have  all  facts  in,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  list  one-tvro-three  the  projects  that  would  have  to  be  given  up  if  funds 
are  cut  to  the  level  provided  in  the  House  Bill,     I  do,  however,  wish  to  make  some 
more  specific  comments  on  the  consequences  of  the  reductions  in  the  four  separate 
parts  of  the  appropriation. 

Section  9 (a) -State  Agriculture  Experiment  Stations.    The  House  Bill  would 
reduce  the  direct  allotments  to  State  Agriculture  Experiment  Stations  from 
$3,600,000  to  §2,160,000  -  a  reduction  of  tl,UiO,000.     The  amounts  that  individual 
States  are  eligible  to  receive  vary  vfidely  depending  on  rural  and  farmx  population. 
The  average  allotment  per  State,  however,  vrauld  be  reduced  from  about  $70,000  to 
a  little  over  $140,000. 
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These  diroct  allotments  must  be  matched  by  equivalent  amounts  from  non-Federal 
sources,  and  the  States  almost  ?.dthout  exception  have  funds  available  to  match  the 
full  authorized  appropriation. 

Time  has  not  permxitted  finding  out  what  adjustments  would  be  made  in  individual 
Stats  programs  under  the  proposed  curtailment  of  funds.     Some  indication  of  this  is 
provided,  however,  by  the  fields  of  v.'ork  given  chief  emphasis  in  the  tentative  pro- 
grams that  have  so  far  been  received  from  the  States.     These  fields  are  here  listed 
in  estimated  order  of  total  planned  expenditure  by  the  Stations; 

Marketing 
Anim.al  industry 

Hum.an  nutrition  and  home  economics 
Field  crops 

Farm  buildings  ap/3.  mechanization 
Insects  and  animal  posts 
Plant  diseases 
Horticulture 

Soils  and  plant  nutrition 
Forestry 

The  Regional  Research  Fund  v:ould  be  cut  from  -^1,250,000  to  $750,000.  These 
funds  support  cooperative  research  in  viiich  tv;o  or  more  States  conduct  joint  pro- 
grams.    Projects  in  this  field  must  be  reconm.ended  by  the  Comraittee  of  Nine  and  the 
Committee  has  set  up  nine  fields  of  v-  ork  in  vrhich  projects  '^ould  be  given  consider- 
ation this  year.     These  are: 

1 .  Marke  ting 

2.  Foods  and  human  nutrition 

3.  Rural  housing 

U..    Discovery,  introduction,  and  imxprovement 
of  new  and  useful  plants 

5.  Cotton  research 

6.  Newcastle  disease 
7..    Poultry  breeding 

8.  Dairy  breeding 

9.  Beef  cattle  breeding 

Again,  we  have  not  had  time  to  find  out  how  the  Commiittee  of  Nine  would  apply 
the  reduced  funds  among  these  fields.  Since  the  last  three  listed  were  considered 
later  in  priority  com.pared  ^vith  the  first  six,  the  Committee  would  very  likely  make 
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heaviest  curtailments  in  these  three  fields.    Even  so,  substantial  curtailment  in 
the  others  would  be  inevitable.     I'he  net  effect  would  be  to  set  back  this  whole 
Regional  Research  Program  -  all  of  it  work  urgently  needed  -  and  to  set  it  back  by 
a  full  year  in  those  phases  where  annual  gro^^ring  seasons  are  a  factor. 

Marketing  research  in  the  Experiment  Stations  is  protected  under  the  terms  of 
Title  1  of  the  Act,  T^;hich  provides  (Sec.  11)  that  "not  less  than  .20  percentum  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated"  shall  be  used  for  marketing  research.  This 
would  prevent'  the  curtailm.ent  of  much-needed  mxarketing  work,  but  would  only  inten- 
sify the  impact  of  the  cut  on  all  the  other  lines  of  work  listed,  and  upset  the 
balance  mthin  the  programi  as  a  whole. 

Section  lQ(a)  -  Utilization  Research,  -  This  is  one  of  the  most  urgently 
needed  fields  of  work,  yet  the  present  Bill  cuts  it  more  heavily  than  some  of  the 
others.     Of  $6,000,000  authorized  and  requested,   the  Bill  would  provide  $2,500,000  - 
a  $3^500,000  reduction. 

Such  a  cut  would  confront  the  Department  vdth  the  dilemjna  whether  to  give  up 
plans  for  much-needed  expansion  of  research  facilities,  thus  handicapping  the  work 
itself;  or  whether  to  apply  much  of  the  m.oney  toward  facilities  and  have  little  left 
for  conducting  research  in  them.    For  example,  construction  of  nevv  Cotton  and  Cotton- 
seed Utilization  Research  Laboratories  is  being  given  very  serious  consideration. 
The  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  has  indicated  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
fields  of  work  if  cotton  is-  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  fibers  and  to- 
develop  products  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  xvajits-  of  consumers,.    This  project 
could  hardly  be  considered  under  the  reduced  funds,  ■ 

Similarly,  facilities  that  are  under  consideration  for  research  on  tanning 
materials  and  for  fundam.ental  food  processing  research  would  seem  to  be  -eliminated 
from  the  picture.    Yet  leather  is  a  strategic  m.aterial;  and  one  of  our  chief  hopes 
for  nevj  ana  extended  uses  of  farm  products  lies  in  applying  newer  technological 
developments  to  the  food  processing  and  preservation  of  foods. 
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These  are  exanples  of  how  the  reduction  of  funds  would  delay  much  needed  work 
by  delaying  provision  of  facilities  that  must  be  furnished  before  we  can  even  start 
on  the  research  itself.    Every  Advisory  Committee  that  has  met  so  far  has  given  a 
high-priority  recommendation  to  utilization  research.    The  effect  of  the  House  Bill 
would  be  to  reduce  this  work  to  a  level  wholly  incommensurate  v.rith  clearly  evident 
needs.    The  -v^tiole  amount  authorized  and  requested  could  be  spent  with  benefit,  and 
would  represent  a  sound  public  investment. 

Section  lQ(b)  -  Research  Other  Than  Utilization.  -  Out  of  the  $3,000,000 
authorized  and  requested  for  this  item,  $1,500,000  or  50  percent  is  provided  in 
the  House  Bill.    This  amount  must  cover  the  whole  scope  of  agricultural  research 
on  the  basic  problems  that  I  mentioned  earlier,  except  for  utilization  research. 

The  funds  are  authorized  for  research  done  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.    As  I  previously  indicated,  the  States  have  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  fields  in  which  they  feel  that  need  for  Department  assistance, 
and  the  Department  is  likewise  considering  riany  lines  of  work  that  would  require 
State  assistance.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  prograii  under  the  Regional 
Research  Fund  where  a  number  of  proposals  involve  the  Department's  providing  leaders 
on  projects  in  which  several  States  would  cooperate. 

The  need  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  Department  and  the  State  Stations 
has  been  widely  expressed.    This  item  provides  the  chief  m.echanism  from  the  Depart- 
ment's side  -  corresponding  to  Section  9(b)  for  the  States  -  through  which  this 
need  can  be  met.    The  proposed  reduction  here,  again,  vrould  mean  curtaiLment  of  the 
vfrk  to  a  level  in corjnens urate  with  recognized  needs. 

,  Title  11  -  Marketing  Research  and  Service.  -  This,  again,  is  a  field  in  which 
urgent  needs  are  widely  recognized,  and  which  has  been  singled  out  for  special 
emphasis  by  every  Advisory  Cominittee  that  has  met  so  far.    Yet  the  House  Bill  would 
provide  only  hO%  -  $2,000,000  out  of  $5,000,000  -  of  the  funds  authorized  and 
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requested.    Such  a  reduction  would  seriously  restrict  the  possibility  of  under- 
taking lines  of  work  of  fundamental  importance  in  improving  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  broadening  the  outlets  for  them. 

For  example,  the  National  Advisory  Commiittee  and  each  Comraodity  Advisory 
Committee  that  has  met  has  emphasized  the  need  for  work  at  the  consumer  level  - 
an  area  where  the  Department  has  in  the  past  had  no  clear-cut,,  general  authorization, 
A  real  program  in  this  field  would  start^  with  studies  of  consumer  preference,  de- 
signed to  find  out  just  what  types  and  qualities  of  products  are  most  acceptable 
to  the  housewife,  y/hat  types  of  packaging  and  what  methods  of  handling  and  mer- 
chandising are  most  appealing  to  her,  and  how  adequate  the  present  distribution 
of-  products  is  in  relation  to  potential  demand.    Such  studies  would  seek  to  dis- 
cover also  the  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  the  housewife's  inform.ation  regarding  the 
products  she  buys  or  might  be  interested  in  buying.    Research  of  this  sort  is 
expensive,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of  any  really  sound  merchandising  program. 
Most  consumer  goods  industries  have  developed  effective  techniques  for  such  re- 
search and  have  demonstrated  its  practical  value. 

Money  spent  on  such  research  would  be  largely  wasted,  however,  if  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  follow  it -up  promptly  in  application.    The  housewife's  de- 
sires with  respect  to  quality  must  be  translated  into  m.ethods  of  producing  that 
■quality  on  the  farm  and  preserving  it  through  proper  packing,  processing,  shipping, 
storing,  and  handling  at  all  stages  of  marketing  right  dovm.  to  the  retail  store, 
Ker  preferences  must  be  translated  into  grades  and  standards  that  will  identify 
the  products  that  meet  her  specifications.    Similarly,  her  informational  needs 
must  be  translated  into  consumer  nev^ps  and  other  market  informational  services. 
Inadequacies  found  in  product  distribution  m.ust  be  corrected.    Basic  educational 
programs  must  be  developed  to  overcome  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  lim.its  market 
outlets,  '  ■  ■  '  " 
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These  are  the  follow-up  measures  by  Which  the  facts  made  available  through 
consumer  research  are  applied  in  effective  merchandising.     The  funds  provided  in 
the  House  Bill  would  provide  a  v/-holly  inadequate  start  on  this  broad  field  of 
work  unless  other  pressing  needs  were  to  be  given  up,     I  should  like  to  indicate 
som.e  examples  of  these  needs: 

1.  The  usefulness  of  our  present  market  reporting  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  lack 
of  information  on  truck  movements «    We  urgently  need  to  develop  economical  and 
effetjtive  m.ethods  of  reporting  these. 

2.  1/Vith  modern  technology  we  have  hopes"  of  developing  practical  inspection  tech- 
niques that  will  permit  great  improvements  in  grade  standards  -  for  example,  the 
inclusion  of  oil  content  in  standards  for  cottonseed,  farmers'  stock  peanuts,  and 
other  oilseeds, 

3.  Extensive  studies  of  marketing  costs  and  methods  m.ust  be  undertaken  if  we  are 
to  have  any  basis  for  programs  to  reduce  price  spreads  between  producer  -and  con- 
sum.er, 

k*      Many  new  developm.ents  in  marketing  give  promise  of  greatly  Vfidening  producers' 
market  outlets  -  developments  like  pre-packaging,  air  transport,  distribution  of, 
foods  in  frozen  form*    Government  cooperation  with  industry  in  such  fields  would 
make  possible  more  rapid  development  and,  since  research  results  would  be  publicly 
available,  it  would  greatly  widen  the  benefits  to  producers  and  consum.ers. 
5*      The  possibilities  of  realizing  potential  foreign  outlets  for  farm  products 
depend  upon  expanding  the  information  and  other  aids  to  private  m.arketing  agencies 
seeking  to  develop  these  outlets. 

These  are  examples  of  fields  of  work  that  are  being  urged  upon  us  and  to  which 
we  are  giving  earnest  consideration.  Obviously,  our  hopes  of  meeting  these  demands 
would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  funds  made  available  should  be  cut  60  percent. 

In  this  connection  I  must  point  to  another  provision  in  the  Bill,  the  re- 
duction of  $1^00,000  in  the  Item  "Marketing  Farm  Products,"    The  Comimittee  Report 
clearly  implies  that  research  that  has  been  carried  out  under  this  item  is  to  be 
shifted  over  onto  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  Appropriation^  \ 
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Such  a  shift  would  appear  definitely  in  conflict  Y;ith  the  provision  in  Title 
II  of  the  Act  (Section  20[|.(a))  that  "Such  sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this 
title  shall  be  in  addition  to^  and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums  appropriated  or 
othermse  iriade  available  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  •  In  the  planning  of 
work  under  the  two  items  we  have  drawn  careful  distinction  betv»^een  continuation  of 
present  programs  under  "Marketing  Farm.  Products"  and  development  of  new  program.s  in 
related  fields  under  the  new  legislation.    We  have  taken  pains  to  assure  that  there 
would  be  no  duplication  between  the  two. 

The  effect  of  transferring  this  existing  work  onto  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  appropriation  is  therefore  clear.     It  would  mean  that  instead  of  providing 
kO%  of  the  funds  authorized  and  requested  for  Title  II  of  the  Act,  the  Congress 
would  be  providing  only  32%  -  |1,600/000  net  out  of  the  |5:, 000, 000  that  is  needed. 
This  would  minimize  still  further  the  extent  of  any  miarketing  research  and  service 
7/0 rk  that  v/e  might  hope  to  undertake. 


